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PRIESTLEY'S 
DRESS FABRICS 


For GENTLEWOMEN. 
SILK ayy WOOL ano ALL-WOOL. 


“ MATERIALS of the HIGHEST CLASS, and 
PRE-EMINENTLY SUITED FOR THE WEAR 
OF GENTLEWOMEN.”— Extract from Le Fouter, 


GUARANTEED ONE UNIFORM WIDTH, 44 INCHES 
To be obtained from all Drapers. 


Trade Mark— THE VARNISHED BOARD, 














EPPSS 


GRATEFUL AND 


COMFORTIIN G. 


ONLY BOILING WATER OR BOILING MILK NEEDED. 





Johnston’s 
Corn Flour 
Is the Best. 


**Is decidedly superior.” — Zhe Lancet. 
Sold by most Respectable Family Grocers. 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


USE JOHNSTON’S OATMEAL FOR 
DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 


FOR CAKES, PASTRY, ye 
. PUDDINGS AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD 4@ie 





JUBILEE GIFT. 


To all purchasers of each of the above parcels, we give a ma 
Antimacassar, size Fy by 24 inches, with a Lifelike Portrait of Her 


—specially Salen for the na 
LACE CURTAINS. 


SAN: PEACH SONS) ee 


Latest designs for this 
NOTTINGHAM 


ificent 
fajesty 


season. Best value 
ever offered. 


Lot 51. 
—Special Jubilee Par- 
cel, Carriage Paid, 21s. 
r pair magnificent 
Drawing-room Cur- 
tains, 4 yards long and 
nearly 2 yards wide, 
scalloped and taped 
edges; 1 pair fine Di 

+ ning-room Curtains, 3% 

A z yards long; 2 pairs ele- 

gant Bed-room Cur- 

tains; 1 Lace Stand 

Cover,2 Lace D'Oyleys, 

32 yards Trimming 
Lace. 


' y SPECIAL 


. JUBILEE PARCEL 


pertor ¢ 


Lot 51b Price e 2s. 

. = ——— Carriage Paid 

— pairs ‘ 

DOARECT § Drawmg-r0 “— 

4) rds long ; and nearly 

wick « ae ar 

Taped Edg pa 

= Eleyant Bining oom 


Curtains, 4yards long and nearly 2 wide. & S| eRe r best “Be droom Curtain 
sb yards long, 2 pair pretty Bedr: om Curtains Lace Loy LOSE ars 2 Lace Oyley 
12 yards Tritaming Lace. wt <ither White or Ecru, 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED. 


P.0.0.'s made payable to SAMUEL [EACH & SON, Lace Curtain Manufac- 
turers, Castle Gate, NOTTINGHAM. Price Lists Free. 





COUN TERPANES.ANTIMACASSAR® & 


haa oes 














Any of th Curtain 





PATENT CORSETS 


J 
i l 0 D ARE THE BEST. 


Prepared by new special scientific proce Medical 
opinion recommends them for HEALTH. Pu bli opinion 
all over the world unanimous that they are unsurpassed for 

4 COMFORT, STYLE, & ABILIT 
@ Sold all over Europe and everywhere in India and 
gy Name and ‘Trade Mark Anchor on every pair and box. Ask 

Yraper or Outfitter for LZOD’S make ; take no other ; se 

"ou get them, as bad makes are sold for extra pr . Write 
for sheet of drawings. E. iZOD & SON, 30 


E Street, London. Manufactory LANDPORT, HANTS. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S- 
STEEL PENS. 


MEDA — PARIS 1878 


GOLD 





CAUTION LACE BONDS GOLD) OR ' 
| Ores KING ord HED 


AND SEE you GET IT 
PLEASE OBSERVE THE WO 


PREPARED BY THE nye haa OF THE LATE 
£100 JOHN BOND APPEAR ON PHE LABELS 





REWARD FOR INFORMATION AND CONVICTION 
VENDORS SELLING COLOURABLE «tmITATIONS 











_mennmanee 








>] -CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” FOOD WARMERS, 


3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LAMPS, 
THE BURGLAR’S HORROR, 


1s. each. 
| CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS, 
: as S SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 
a PW a: CLARKE’S “FAIRY” LIGHTS, 
WEAR \ DOUBLE WICKS, BURN TEN HOURS. 
OLLET, | ) SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE AT THE 


168. im. “PYRAMID” AND “FAIRY” LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 
im)" = CHILD'S HILL, LONDON, N.W. 





W.B.—See that the Trade Mark ‘ “PYRAMID,” or Trade Mark “FAIRY " is on every Lamp and every Light. 


ELEGANCE! COMFORT!! DURABILITY!!! 
TEWSBURY & & BROWN’S WHITE, SOUND BROWN’S PATENT 


Oriental ware cos] “ DERMATHISTIC” _ CORSET. 





PROTECTED BY LEATHER. 


‘ The actual wearing out of sucha Corset 
”, as ‘thas becomes an absolute impossibility.” — 
s* shy Lapy’s Picroriat. 

LADIES who indulge in such healthful 

% and exhilarating exercises as Rowing, 
Riding, Driving, Lawn Tennis, etc., will 
find the *“ DERMATHISTIC” invaluable, 
the leather facing being a sure prevention 

against Bones, Busks, and Steels breakin 
while it renders the Corset most delightfully 


SERIAL TOOTH rcANSIN Pon omipey ; 
. A G, 3! G, 
‘D evn we ery 4cGu £ 


, ait | Y | ) pliable to the figure during the most active 

CAUTION.—The only 2 tmee oF violent exertions, and at the same tim 
ic Vly = ss it retains its original perfect shape, thu 

genuine is JEWSBURY F making it, for GENERAL WEAR, COM 
. ~ i “anal FORT, and DURABILITY, the MOS! 

AND BROWN’S. USEFUL CORSET EVER INVENTED 


ists. 1 E. | From Drapers and Ladies' Outfitters throughout the Xingdom, 5/11 per Pair. 
Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists 60 YEARS IN US Pall Colours.—BEWARE OF WORTHLESS /M/ ATION WS 








Frys ogee 


Pure Concentrated Cocoa 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing 
extreme solubility, one developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


Serpe From Str CHAS. A. CAMERON, M. D., President of the Reyal College 

eno other; seam | & Surgeons, Ireland. ‘‘ ri have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It is 

profi Write] | @specially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak.” 

TANTS. ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE AND COPY OF MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. _ 





er meneee,||NESTLE’S 


Pasy of THE ONLY 


Tue BEST F main MILK 
mel: 0 0 D ier FE O O D 
L N FA » LES; PP eae FOR INFANTS. 


Recommended by the 


SAVORY & MOORE See Highest Medical Authorities 


Sy enna coon in England and all parts of 
LONDON, 1- 3/ “57-_10/- GF Koyistena the world. 


PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. 8OLD EVERYWHERE. 











[To 1 .-# page 2 ¢ Wrapper. 








PUBLICATIONS. 


SEE PAGE 7 


UBILE 


OF ADVERTISEMENT SHEET OF 
THIS PART. 








Gold Medals—Dublin, 1882; Boston, 1883; London (Int. Exhib.), 1884. 


SIR JAMES MURRAY'S 
i1-UIWD yyy MDs tor wer 
The original article, as the James Murray, M. ‘or over 
ee ea Soper tba In eartburn, Gravel, 
ind Gout. When mixed with his ACIDULATED | SYRUP, it forms a Pleasant Effervescing 
Aperient, especially suitable for Ladies ani dren. Sold by all respectable ( Chemists, 
in sized Bottles (the rs. size containing saa double the quantity usually sold at 
that ), at xs., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. each. Also in Winchester Quarts for 
and Hospitaluse CAUTION. Observe the of the In on every 
SIB JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID CAMPHOR Is a valuable remedy in ones 
of 4 ge. and Weak Nerves, and in eral asa mild Sedative and VAntlspasmodl 
Bottles, xs. and 2s. each. Sir ) ad a & SON, Chemical W: 
Street, Dublin ; BARCLAY & SONS, 95, F: ion Street, London. 





PUR 











< 3P/Log: 
nate EST; 
GeAPEST 


ON sue. DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Patterns Post Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


WOOL 


RECEIVED FOR MANUFACTURE INTO 
Tweeds, Dress Tweeds, Blankets, Plaids, &c. 
(PRIZE MEDAL, EDINBURGH EXHIBITION.) 
New Season's Circular and Patterns, together with full particulars, on appli- 
cation. In Writing for Patterns state whether “‘ for Purchase” or “for 


Manufac turing.” UW Ve pay Carriage of Wools. 


A. & J. MACNAUGHTON, PITLOCHRY, N.B. 


YOUTHS id. 
CHAMOK LEATHER post 
WEN'S Witto s/o ap) 
[improved MOCK 1 


TREBLE SEAM 


Boys Bats 1/- 1/6 2/-Youths do 2/9 3/6 4/3 
EN’SALL -_ HANDLED BATS 6/9 
IMITATION WHALEBONE 8/6 


HS’ REAL ogTade 


BOYS OR YOU 


“MEN'S POLISH 


GREY&RED BROWN CANVAS 4/3 BRASS CADIESREVERSIBLE 

RUBBER - ARUSSET CALF 8/6 BEVELED CANTON CAPE 

48 oe, par pals pik es od. =. i 4/tr with hood 5/9 10/6 

SS REVOLY- ronan foe's . 

TOPS per Garment made © 
Measure, 


ewe 


Reg'lation wt "5 
Ree uatcH Ditto 42 x3 4 ip TENNIS BALL, best 
Warranted 4/7 White Stout Cord do 7: ncovered 4d. 
Steam Tarred do 7/: 9/3. Special line— 
Covered 4d. Best 
Regulation Melton 
Covered 7d. Special 
Uncovered 1 
Postage 2d. Yar 


Gut Sewn 5/6 
Postage 3d. 


16 BIN eo 
alge A \7/g 
CRICKET ee . aah 
SCORING BOOKS 
f atch £ GLADSTONE BAG 
, 8d. For 25 a? Blac g ton Cowhide 


1/1. Postage 3d POSTACE 3° CRICKET, GAPS 
= Postage 2d. 
TENNIS ‘BATS 


= HUES All Weights 
TERNS ; Hues 2/9 3/9 s/9 7/6 9/6 
on Sole 8/6 TENNIS MARKER 8/6 
em 
BOYS FELT 
HATS 2/3/i 


IATER-PRO POSTACE ge 
Ad ,— 4 ~ 10s.Carriage Paid in United Kingdom. 
115, 116 117 CHBEAPSIDE, LONDON. 








THE LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Sc 
SOAP { ~: 


LESS LABOUR. 
GREATER COMFORT. 


INVITE YOUR FRIENDS 


AND NEIGHBOURS 
to see you Wash the Clothes with SUNLIGHT SOAP. 

Let them see you soap the clothes well, 
then roll them up in a tight roll, and put 
under the water and left for half an hour, 
then/taken out and rinsed. 

It will be quite a curiosity for them to see a wash 
done without the necessity of scalding or boiling a 
single piece, no matter how dirty or soiled. 

if your Grocer does not keep “* SUNLIGHT SOAP” send 
a Postcard to LEVER BROTHERS, Warrington, 
and they will inform you where it may be obtained. 


ASHING AT HOME.—"I had heard of Washin® 
ac. 


hines—some saying what iselal things th .2 were, and |) 


others the very reverse. One da 

to town for the of 

work, and after — 
mechanism that 86 


lay I made a special journey 
one of the Machines at 
myself that there was no internal 
i. ly tear the clothes during the 
washing process, I chased a Wg — a 
family of five. It is : “Washing, W Mangling 
Machine —r- (Bradford's ‘ Vowel i 1). My ser- 
vant and I read the directions sent withit, which we found 
quite easy to follow. * I have 
nearly three years, and I can say that it is a valuable 
labour-saving contrivance. To a mother with a 4 
like myself it is a great boon, saving, as it does, 
and labour, not to mention mone Our ‘linen = 
looks as white as snow. 7 is summer weather, 
begins her weekly washing about eight o'clock in the 
morning, and with assistance and the machine, has all the 
clothes dry, folded, and mangled by one o'clock, and aired 
TRIAL FREE, CARRIAGE in time to put away the same evening. I may ‘add that we 
use only half the pay of soap that we did when we 
FREE, AND SATISFACTION washed iby hand. uch a thing as a makeshift dinner is 
w. now unknown in my house, for we get the washing over 
SLYENS GUARANTEED. before there is any need to think of setting about the pre- 
paration of a substantial meal.”"—Zatract prom Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart. 


Catalogue, with full particulars, free by post. 








THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
140 to 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON; VICTORIA STREET, 
MANCHESTER ; and 130, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL 


the machine now |: 


Ph | 


Tanti) fe 











In boxes, TOWLES 6d. and 1s. 
CHLORODYNE LOZENGES 


AND JUJUBES. 


Clergymen, Speakers, Singers, and the Public will find these invaluable 
for the Voice and Throat, and in Damp and Foggy Weather. For night 
and outdoor use they will be found a convenient way of taking Towle’s 
Chlorodyne Of dealers, or post free from A. P. Tow.e & Son, 75, Bk 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 








Invaluable to Every Household. 
HOW TO AVOID FINGER MARES. 
Use STEYPAaAaNSOomNM BROS.’ 
SUPERIOR 


Sample Bottle free by Post 
on Application. Sold by Chemists, 1R E A 
Grocers, Ironmongers, &c. 


80 ; 
STEPHENSON BROS. BRADFORD, YORKS. 








Lo | 





od 5/9 10/6 
Postage ad 
Free. E 

nent mite 


sure, 
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OF BEAL TE. 


TO PARENTS.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT is invaluable 

in the Nursery as a gentle laxative; it is pleasant to the taste, 
and much superior to senna or other nauseous drugs. It corrects the 
ill effects of over-eating or exhaustion, and is extremely beneficial in 
any feverishness or heat of the skin. 


DRAWING AN OVER-DRAFT ON THE BANK OF 

Life— Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathin 
impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drinks, &c.—ENO’S FRUI 
SALT is the best known remedy. It removes fcetid or poisonous 
matter—the groundwork of disease—from the blood by natural 
means, allays nervous excitement, depression, headaches, &c., and 
restores the nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO'S 
FRUIT SALT. Itis pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and 
free from disease. 


QUT OF SORTS! 

Chemist :—“* We have a great 
Indeed, I should not like to be without it for my own use. 
if ever, take anvthing else when out of sorts.” 

From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, Vicar ot Colierley :—“I have used your 
FRUIT SALT for many years, and have verified your statements. 
The thanks of the public are due to you for your unceasing efforts to 
ye aes humanity. Long may you live to bea oe to 
the world!” 


EVERYTHING BUT THE PLAINEST FOOD 

disagrees with me,.”—“*Onstow Garpsns, Lonpon S.W. 
September 10, 1882.—Sir,—Allow me to express to you my gratitude 
for the wonderful preventive of sick heacache, which you have given 





Extract of letter from a Provincial 
sale for your FRUIT SALT. 
I seldom, 





SUNN ZTe MOoOmMIBnN Ts. 


now finding myself able gradually to discontinue its use. 


See Cora Lanps, Vo 


to the world in your FRUIT SALT. For two years and a half I 
suffered much from Sick Headache, and seldom passed a week 
without one or more attacks, Five months ago I commenced a | 


your FRUIT SALT daily, and have not had one headache during that time ; whereas, formerly, everything but the plainest food disagreed with me. 
am now almost indifferent as to diet. One quality your medicine has above others of its kind 1s that to it the patient does not become a slave, and I am 
I cannot thank you sufficiently for conferring on me such a benefit; and if this letter can 


be used in any way, I shail be really glad, merely begging that the initials only of my name may be published.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, TRUTH.” 


—NO’S FRUIT SALT versus BRANDY.—“‘ There were a few attacks of mild dysentery, brought mainly on by ill-considered 
devotion to aeneey or billiousness produced by the same cause. For the latter we used ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which is simply invaluable.”— 
be 


SUCCESS IN LIFE.—‘‘ A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of abominable imitations 
are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closel ; 
infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” 
(AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each Bottle, and see the capsule is marked ‘ ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT.” Without it you save been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. 
PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, &.E., BY J. Ci ENO’S PATENT: 


enough to deceive tbe public, and yet not so exactly as to 





C. A. RICKARDS, 


MANUFACTURER OF PURE DYE 


SEWING & MACHINE SILK TWISTS, 


Also ‘‘ Imperial Knitting Silk.” Shade-Cards 
and Agents’ Names given on application at the Works, 
BELL-BUSK MILLS, via LEEDS. 
inal Maker of the rayds. 
on and the new aooyds. “ 
MACHINE SILK, three sizes, Stout, Medium, 
same price per gross. 
London Warehouse—6, LOVE LANE, WOOD STREET, E.O. 





Legion of Honor, |878. 
Royal Portuguese Knighthood, 1883. 
Gold Medals and other Distinctions. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. 


FROM 35 GUINEAS UPWARDS. 


18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
LIsTs FREE. 








SAMPLES, &c., | SAVE TWO PROFITS BY PURCHASING | ESTABLISHED 
POST FREE. DIRECT FROM THE FACTOR. OVER 60 YEARS. 
Irish Linen Piliow Slips made up ready for Use from 8/: dozen to finest quality. 

Lines Sheets, twilled or plain, cealloepeteiy the eenall Send ouditien. Dement 
‘able-Cloths, a, Diapers, Sheetings, Towellings, Glass Cloths, Shirtings, 


—- 


Lindsay’s Irish Linens. 


CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS HEMMED READY FOR USE. 
. hong ae oe 1s. 114d. a. Gent's from 
° emstitc. rem 3s. od. dozen. 's ditto, from d. 
Embroidered and Coloured Borde La a 


“anges © BELFAST. [ae 

















DAVY’S DIAMOND CEMENT 


Vu Is the HARDEST, TOUGHEST, and 
= most Enduring CEMENT ever discovered. 


It securely and neatly mends China, Glass, 
way Fancy Articles, Papier Maché, Toys, Fossils, 
fp Shell, Bone, Broken Pipes, Vases, Jugs, Veneer 
&c., Cigar Holders, Picture Frames, &e. ; and 

for Fastening Tips on Billiard Cues is unrivalled 





DAVY'S DIAMOND CEMENT, price is., 
of all Chemists. 


Post Free for 1s. 2d. from the Proprietors, 
BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon Street. 








THE WONDER OF THE AGE! 


The Longford Wire Mattress & Bedstead combined. 

Liverpool Woods’ Patent. Gusranteed 

Exhibition neither to 
the highest rust nor 
awards, stretch ; if 








Two Gol they do, we 
Medals. will replace 
with new 

ones. 

Catalogues 

free on 
b application. 
To be seen carrying ONE TON, without injury, at our Show Rooms. 
18, London Road, Liverpool; 51, Tottenham Oourt Road, London. 
All enquiries to the SOLE MAKERS: 
The Longford Wire Iron & Steel Company, Limited, 
WARRINGTON: 








If you have forgotten that you 
intended to tell your Grocer or 
Oilman always to send you the 
** IMPERIAL’ COLD WATER SOAP, 


GO AT ONCE AND TELL HIM. 


Delay means LOSS, because no 
Soap is better in quality or 
cheaper, none goes further, and 
it injures nothing. See whole- 
page Advertisements. Wholesale 
only of the Makers— 


LAWSON PHILLIPS & BILLINGS, 
March Soap Works, BRISTOL. 

















ee — 





USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. tear 


Go/d_Medals and Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions. 


Ne e edhan # ’$ Fare” 
<P> Polishing 


DAZZLING athe and el 
MIRROR The at = ome | TENT TAPER BUSK 
. used is THE MOST SUPPLE and COM- 
FINISH. FORTABLE OF ALL BUSKS. 

The reputation of ponte a century as the most reliable preparation for Inferior imitations are so numerous, that it | 
cleaning and brilliantly polishing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, BRITANNIA Sa to see that the name, W. Tromas, 
——? ao ose ae. Can be obtained Reta Everywhere, i in 6d. inside the Corset. 
and Is. Pots; and | ins ; and | ardboard Boxes. 

W. THOMAS, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers— 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. Ged ob et ee 


LONDON OFFICE : 79, 8T. PAUL 8 CHURCH YARD. And may be purchased of Drapers and Milliners, 








GOLD MEDAL AWARDED INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


“2 @ table 


* Would be assi- ‘ and excellent 
milated = great > | e my every way. e 
A, have given it in ver 


N GHLY NU TRITIVE FOOD i is distinguished from all others by the ease with which it can be digested and 
absometS DELICIO ys.ane B, take it even as a Supper dish. Its soothing and highly nutritious properties promote healthy sleep. 

BENGER’S FOOD does not contain dried or condensed milk, but is mixed with warm frseh milk when used, which is far better. The digestive 
principles contained in this Food have the power of rendering the farinaceous matter soluble, and of preventing the formation in the Stomach of hard, 
indigestible masses of curd, which so often cause cow’s milk to disagree with Infants and Invalids. It can be taken with comfort when all others disagree. 
BENGER’S FOOD forms a delicate nutritive cream, rich in the constituents necessary to maintain vigorous health, 

WICESSAR YT CAUTION! 

BENGER’S FOOD differs entirely from any other Food obtainable. It may be had of all leading Chemists, &c. , in Tins at 1/6, 2/6, & 6/-; or will 

be forwarded free by Parcels Post direct from the Manufacturers, 


MOTTERSHEAD AND CO. (S. Pain and F. B. Benger), 7, Exchange Street, Manchester. 








RICHARDSON’S INDIAN MUSLIN. 
LAWN TENNIS, [°° cries tse Ser ucan ae 


The “ PRACTICE” Racquet, cheap but reliable, 7/6 each- DRESSES 90 yas for 12/6 
9 . 


The “CLUB” Racquet, strongly recommended, 10/- each. 


The “MARVEL” Racquet, full size, good quality, 5/6 

pitt Soe noe CURTAINS, \_ fie pr Pa 
The “PAVEMENT” Balls, covered with best MELTON . 

. CLotn, om tes goed, 9/6 per dozen. “4 BLINDS, ye nal 

0 
ma LARGE DISCOUNTS FOR CASH. a: DR Onder 
The London Agency for GRAY’S UNEQUALLED , APERIES, 
RACQUETS, which Never lose their tension. On receipt re) 

Send for detailed Price List, showing unmis- Postal Order. SHADIN G, &e. ,) 

takably good value, to And in Colours —_ wood a. Decoration, Baie Leer 


ts, & 
HENRY RICHARDSO N, ee Geld aan Fancy Fabrics for Dresses and Draperies. 
Southern Counties Depot for Sports, PATTERNS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


r. omeeny tse | SOHN KAY & SONS, Hest 
THE LATEST NOVELTY FOR HOUSE DECORATION |! 


<a Requires no Washing.—Will Sponge 
Entirely superseding the ® 24 Clean.—Rolls up Straight.—Does not 


" i .. pines $9I: Crease.—Requires No Hemming.— 
Old-fashioned Blind, combining § A St c a in Se ee 
ELEGANCE, : Fraying.—Is easily Fixed to existing 
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PHAYRE PHENTON: 


SIDE SCENES OF THE GARIBALDIAN REVOLUTION. 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS, AUTHOR OF 


‘TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY.” 


CHAPTER I.—THE COUSINS. 


COUSIN LAURA COMES 


HEN Phayre Phenton lost his father, he 
was, at the age of twenty-four, a very 
handsome, gentle, and contemplative 

young man; generously-disposed, fastidious, some- 
what shy; with an unencumbered estate, an 
income of several thousands, and no experience 
of the world. 

He found himself also, and for the first time in 
his life, in a condition of absolute freedom. His 
father’s illness had extended over a period of 
three years, during which Phayre had remained at 
home, a sacrifice to filial duty and affection which 
those few persons who had been honoured with 
the friendship of the late squire were best able to 
appreciate. 

For old Squire Phenton was a person with 
whom, in the happiest seasons, it was not an easy 








TO SAY GOOD-BYE. 


task to maintain kindly relations ; and with whom, 
in seasons of poultices and pills, relations of any 
sort, other than those rendered necessary by duty 
or by love, were entirely impossible. He had 
been widowed for twenty years,and Phayre was 
his only child. He could not endure to have 
women about him, and when at length it became 
necessary to place him in the hands of a profes- 
sional nurse his increased irritation and the greater 
frequency of his ebullitions of spleen had the 
effect of hastening his end. He would demand 
to be propped up in bed at all hours of the night 
while he read to the nurse passages from the 
Essayists which bore on the infirmities of her sex; 
and when this exercise was no longer possible to 
him he would make the nurse herself read aloud 
the least polite of the outpourings of Addison and 
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his fellows. Waking and sleeping, the foolishness 
of women plagued him, and in his dreams—still 
quoting from the Essayists—he cried out that he 
would have no nurse who “spoke her mind only in 
postscripts, and inflamed her blood with chocolate 
and novels.” One nurse after another resigned her 
charge, or was abruptly dismissed from it; and 
Phayre alone stood constant at his father’s impa- 
tient couch. 

His Cousin Laura, the daughter of old Mr. Abel 
Phenton (the squire’s second cousin and neigh- 
bour), who was a girl of a fine spirit, and always 
dealt briefly with her own parent in his intractable 
moods, used to scold him for his invariable sub- 
mission to the querelous will of the old squire; 
and Phayre would sit by, with his grave oval face, 
his tall figure slightly bent, listening patiently 
whilst she did so. It was of no use to lecture 
him on this subject; he answered all remon- 
strances with the same formula: ‘ Let the strong 
be at the mercy of the weak. Iam told that my 
father will never recover ; it is a small thing for a 
son to be patient with a dying father.” 

So the weary months were prolonged into weary 
years, until at length the squire began visibly to 
sink. He wandered in his mind; stormed ata 
phantom figure at the foot of the bed, supposed to 
be the curate, because of the frequency of the 
quotations from Horace, a poet whom the squire 
was fond of flinging at the head of the curate, a 
St. Bees man, with small Latin. 

One morning at daybreak, Phayre, who had 
been lying down for a few hours in his own room, 
was hastily summoned by the nurse, and presenting 
himself at his father’s bedside he perceived that 
the squire was in extremis. 

Bending over him, he asked for a dying word. 
The squire, who had regained partial conscious- 
ness, looked at his son for a moment, and then 
made an effort to shake his finger at the nurse. 
“* Dis—miss—the—nurse,” he said, and fell back 
on his pillow. 

So John Phayre Fawcett Phenton, Squire of 
Knyveton, died in his seventieth year, and was 
buried ; and if his good deeds, or the record of 
them, had been laid in his coffin with him, the 
additional weight would not have troubled the 
bearers. 

It was long before Phayre awoke to the full 
consciousness of his new position. Certainly 
there was something dazzling in this sudden 
change of fortune; perhaps even something 
slightly oppressive. For while his father lived, 
Phayre had not looked forward to the day when 
the lands and the wealth and the great position 
that had been his father’s would be his, partly 
because his mind would have found something 
gross in such speculations at such a time, 
and partly because, having little in him of the 
pride of acres, the prospect of lording it in the 
place where his family had held sway for ten 
generations would not in itself have been extrava- 
gantly pleasing. 

Now, however, greatness was thrust upon him ; 
he was rich, his position in the county was of the 
best, and the traditions of his family (including the 
ghost) extended backwards three hundred years. 





He was also, as has been said, twenty-four 
years of age, and without experience of the world. 
Now, one does not need an income of thousands 
to procure experience of the world; many of us 
have procured the strangest experience on a much 
more modest income, and some without any income 
at all. 

His Cousin Laura recommended Phayre to 
travel. She had travelled herself (to Boulogne), 
and said there was nothing like it to open one’s 
mind. The opinion of his Cousin Laura always 
had great weight with Phayre, and for a while he 
was disposed to travel. He had had a yacht 
built for himself just prior to the commencement 
of his father’s illness, in which he had contem- 
plated making a trip in the Mediterranean; but 
that project had of course been abandoned, though 
Laura and her papa had found the yacht useful 
for many charming little coasting excursions. 

‘‘Go abroad for a year,” said Laura, in that 
arch tone of command which suited her lips so 
well. 

The gossip of those parts, which took charter 
as copious and free as in other simple rural 
districts, said that the cousins were to be mar- 
ried whenever the lady herself should think fit ; 
so perhaps it asked some generosity on her part 
to counsel her lover—young, rich, handsome, 
and untutored as he was—to lose his trouble (and 
open his mind) amid scenes of foreign excite- 
ment. 

Perhaps she was well assured that his heart was 
unwaveringly hers. Perhaps she was thinking 
rather of his lungs than of his heart; for it is 
certain that Phayre had fallen into a somewhat 
nervous and delicate state, and lost something 
of his habitual quiet vigour of body and intellect. 

At any rate she told him with aswect becoming 
candour that he had moped at home too longa 
day, and that he ought immediately to go to 
foreign parts, and remain in them a whole twelve- 
month. As for moping, though, the expression 
was more picturesque than correct, for a moper 
Phayre had never been. 

But when he had considered the matter for a 
few days the odd, Quixotic notion of duty that he 
had always had rose up and confronted him in 
this manner. It would be a poor way of dealing 
with his new responsibilities to turn his back 
upon them in the first hour. He had no natural 
liking for the ré/e of landlord or squire; clearly, 
therefore, as he was now both squire and landlord, 
it was his duty to acquire such a liking. What 
would become of the country if all the landed 
proprietors were to do as young Squire Phenton 
was minded to do—leave their estates to the 
keeping of a hired agent, and, careless of the 
rights of ownership, flee their own soil and spend 
their riches for the good of the unscrupulous 
foreigner ? 

These were praiseworthy sentiments, though it 
is probable that had Phayre consulted his tenants 
on the question, many of them would unblush- 
ingly have urged him to go abroad as fast and as 
far as he liked, so thoroughly had the rule of the 
late squire convinced them that the peace of the 


| tenant was not compatible with intimate personal 
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knowledge of his landlord. Phayre, perhaps, had 
some inkling of this, and it may even have been 
one of the reasons which induced him to remain 
at home. It would certainly be something could 
he succeed in establishing more comfortable and 
Christian relations between the owner and the 
pecupants of the soil. 

The end of it was that Phayre announced his 
intention to remain on his estate. Instead of 
going abroad for a twelvemonth, he would abide 
in his place for a twelvemonth, and devote him- 
self to the well-being of his tenants and property. 
The tenants were greatly disgusted, and a little 
frightened besides ; the truth being that Phayre 
had made use of an unlucky phrase, for whenever 
the squire his father had contemplated giving 
more trouble than usual on his estate, he had 
always commenced by conveying through his 
bailiff an expression of his inalienable devotion 
to the interests and well-being of his tenants. 

Phayre, however, continued unshaken in his 
resolve ; and when at the end of a fortnight the 
tenants perceived that nobody had received notice 
to quit, and nobody’s rent had been doubled, they 
were uncertain whether to present themselves in 
a body at the hall, and devote an afternoon to 
grateful and gratulatory speech-making, or to 


keep still, and expect the advent of some worse 
calamity than had yet befallen them. 

“If you won’t go abroad,” said Cousin Laura, 
“T will.” 

There being no pretence of logical sequence in 
this proposition, Phayre thought that perhaps his 


cousin had spoken hastily, piqued that he had not 
accepted her advice for himself. 

“Why go away now?” said he. ‘Stay and 
help me to be a profitable person at home.” 

“No, I won’t,” answered Laura, who really did 
not often speak so brusquely. Indeed, she has- 
tened to be more gentle, and added, “‘I don’t 
want to hurt you, Phayre, but you have a grand 
opportunity now of taking everything on your own 
shoulders, and I want to see how well you can 
manage by yourself.” 

Phayre replied that the decision he had just 
come to was earnest that he had no desire to 
shirk the duties of his position, but that a council 
of two might work more beneficently than a 
despotic control of one. 

_“You know, Laura,” he urged, with that pecu- 
liar grave smile in which there was so little 
suspicion of banter, ‘‘you have seen more 
of the world than I have” (I think it has 
been mentioned that Miss Phenton had visited 
Boulogne); “‘and as for assuming at once the 
undivided responsibilities of government, does 
not history show us ad horrorem what a lamentable 
course the ship is likely to sail when youth without 
wisdom takes the helm ?” 

“If you are determined to foresee disaster,” 
said Cousin Laura, ‘** I amcertain at all events that 
you need not anticipate a disaster of despotism. 
Whatever may happen, you will not prove a despot, 
you are much more likely to be too absurdly 
paternal. But the beginning and the end of the 
matter is this, that if you will not buy your 
experience abroad you must buy it at home.” 





And the pretty oracle becoming silent, it was 
clear that the subject had passed beyond the region 
of debate. There was nothing further to be done 
but to order the yacht to be put forthwith into 
sailing trim, not for the owner, but for Miss 
Phenton and her papa. 

The news that he was to travel on the Continent 
until his system had recovered from the shock 
consequent on the death of his cousin and neigh- 
bour, was a second shock in itself to Laura’s 
papa. As a matter of fact, the late squire had 
been so tardy in his dying, that when at length 
he died, his cousin, who was himself in the best 
possible health, had been enabled to bear the 
blow with a considerable degree of fortitude. 

But when Laura had set the matter before her 
father in her pleasant manner (diverging every now 
and then to stroke his head to evoke his paternal 
pride with visions of the manifold accomplish- 
ments that must result to herself from extended 
foreign travel), Mr. Phenton the elder was pro- 
foundly moved. What a wonder of a daughter, 
who knew her father’s infirmities before he was 
aware of them himself, and who did not forget 
her accomplishments ! 

“We will go away at once,” said Mr. Phenton ; 
and thenceforth it was merely a question of the 
time required by Miss Phenton’s dressmaker to 
fit out the expedition. 

On the afternoon on which the new sailing cos- 
tume was sent home, Cousin Laura dressed herself 
in it, and went across to the Hall to bid good-bye 
to Phayre. 

How delightful the lawn of Knyveton Hall was on 
a genial afternoon in spring, when (as occasionally 
happened) the wind blew from the south. There 
was an unbroken stretch of the finest sward from 
the terraced garden in front of the great white 
house to the cliff, which rose sixty feet above the 
sea. The late lamented squire, who had reasons 
for everything he did, and sometimes very scholarly 
and philosophical ones, had always maintained the 
opinion that a beautiful house is nothing worth 
unless it be set in the midst of a beautiful garden. 
In this he was of the same mind with Bacon, 
though the squire and Bacon were flatly opposed 
to one another in their ideas on many other topics. 
Thus Bacon has declared anger to be “‘a kind of 
baseness,” whereas the squire declared that a 
healthy man required to be in a violent rage at 
least once a week, and he refused to send pheasants 
to the curate one autumn after a sermon on anger 
which was Baconian in its argument. 

But his garden he had ordered quite after the 
precepts of Bacon. There was colour there all 
the year round, and the plants and flowers were 
those that perfumed the air most sweetly. A 
stately garden, with alleys, hedges, and fountains, 
but no pools; sloping banks set with flowers, not 
too many trees, and no statues, which he con- 
sidered exceedingly vulgar. 

Phayre and his cousin were observed here on 
this April afternoon, quitting the garden proper 
for the edge of the lawn above the sea, for Laura 
delighted in the vigorous breath of the waters, 
which certainly gave an irresistible tint to her 
cheeks. 








“What shall I bring you home ?” asked Laura. 
‘First bring me yourself,” answered Phayre. 
“Yes; and what then ?” 

**T shall want no more.” 

“That is very pretty and romantic, but, ah! 
how changed I shall find you when I am re- 
turned!” 

The proper sequel to an expression of this tenor 
is a sigh—not a loud or lamentable sigh, merely a 
wistful suspiration, individualised and impressed 
with sonancy. Just such a sigh as this reached 
the ears of Phayre. 

“‘ How shall I be changed?” asked Phayre, 
who felt no element of change within him in any- 
thing that concerned Laura. 

‘Why, you will have to forsake your books, you 
know, and ride up and down the fields all day, in 
all sorts of weather; and you will grow stout, and 
I dare say red, and lose your step in dancing, and 
wear hob-nailed boots and gaiters, and clap the 
other landlords on the back, and sit all the even- 
ing with your hands in your pockets, whistling.” 

‘* Shall I become like that ?” said Phayre, who 
had thought that his bucolic transformation might 
be less complete. ‘*‘ What should you think of me 
then, Laura?” 

“It would be painful at first, of course,” re- 
plied the lady; ‘‘ and I dare say we might have to 
ask you to dinner on evenings when the company 
would not be quite what you might prefer at 
present. But I don’t think you would lose your 
goodness of heart, and we should grow accus- 
tomed to your new ways.” 

“But for yourself, you would not care for a 
closer relationship with a student translated into 
a clown.” 

Now there had never been any formal declara- 
tion of love between Phayre and his beautiful 
cousin since the frilled and knickerbockered days 
when they found it nicer to conjugate emer in the 
orchard than in the schoolroom. But long before 
they began to acquire any definite ideas on the 
subject of landed property, the cousins came to 
understand, in a vague and pleasant manner, that 
their parents considered it would be praiseworthy 
in them to bring together and unite, by process of 
marriage, the little heritage of Laura’s father and 
the great and contiguous estate of the squire. No 
doubt had this cherished project of their parents 
(who were not unanimous on many subjects) been 
impressed upon them in a rude commercial fashion 
they would have resented it with a due display of 
spirit. But in their youth their idea of union had 
of course been wholly dissociated from any idea 
of acres, except in so far as they considered it 
kind of their papas to wish that they might possess 
two properties rolled into one. 

Somewhat later Cousin Laura began to con- 
ceive notions of her own on this matter. Like 
Phayre, she had been motherless from a child, 
and, having early acquired the art of putting her 
father in vassalage, and keeping him there, she 
had developed herself precociously at all points. 
She was bright, courageous, independent, and 
self-willed, with just sufficient self-consciousness 
to give piquancy to her charms. She found that 
it lay with herself to become the mistress of 
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Knyveton Hall, because Phayre was ready to give 
her that position whenever she should be disposed 
to accept it. She did not in the least resent the 
scheme of her father and Phayre’s; on the con- 
trary, when she fully understood it, it seemed a 
scheme in every way creditable to the intelligence 
of both parents. But she reserved to herself the 
right of supporting or rejecting it. In a word, 
she intended to be free as long as freedom pleased 
her, and Phayre should marry her when she was 
ready. She was his senior by a year, but Phayre 
was his cousin’s slave. 

She did not in these years, however, encourage 
any talk of love—rather avoided it—and Phayre, 
taking his cue from her, had begun to regard it as 
a topic unmeet for cousinly discussion. But now 
she was going away for a twelvemonth, and Phayre 
found the prospect somewhat dreary. 

“*What do you mean by closer relationship ?” 
said Cousin Laura. 

The next morning she sailed with her papa for 
foreign parts. 


CHAPTER II.—SCAMOZZI. 


HAYRE, in accordance with the resolution 
already mentioned, commenced at once to 
busy himself with the concerns of his tenants 

and estate, entering upon his new duties with that 
gravity and seriousness of purpose which marked 
his conduct in everything. He rose early and 
parcelled out his hours with nice method, and was 
accessible to everybody, and studied the weather- 
glass like one who consulted at an oracle. His 
bailiff had orders to wait upon him every morning, 
and that officer’s reports of lands which required 
to be drained, and barns which required to be 
roofed, could not have been received with greater 
apparent interest had they related instead to a 
discovery of classical remains in the paddock. 
There was a fine crop of grievances to be dealt 
with amongst the smaller tenants, who, on pre- 
senting the same, were divided between their 
anxiety to conciliate the new squire and their 
evident and earnest desire to say something rasp- 
ing about the old one. 

But Phayre had set out with a firm determina- 
tion to order all things justly. One grievance 
disappeared on the heels of another, and the 
tenants, having no longer the ghost of an excuse 
for grumbling at the squire, formed themselves 
into political associations and fell to grumbling 
at the Government ; progress had commenced for 
them. 

Phayre was oftener in the saddle now than in 
the library, though riding was an exercise he had 
at no time neglected ; indeed he was an excellent 
horseman, a good shot, a capital fence, and alto- 
gether a stronger and hardier fellow than one 
might have supposed from his slim debonnaire 
figure. 

The busy and strenuous out-of-door existence 
to which he was bent on devoting himself until he 
should have learned how to be a landlord was 
very good for him, kept him from brooding on 
the past, which had been disappointing and 
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desolate, and stimulated him to form ideals for 
the future. 

But it did not assist him to divert his thoughts 
from Laura, and it is probable that had it exerted 
or threatened to exert any such dire effect, he 
would forthwith have abandoned it. The star of 
Cousin Laura’s beauty still lighted him from afar, 
and voluminous proofs that she was not wasting 
either her beauty or her intelligence in the various 
foreign capitals in which she was enabling her 
papa to recover the shock to his system, reached 
him once or twice a week through the post. 
Personages of distinction, from opera singers to 
ambassadors, flitted across the pages of this lively 
correspondence, and their appearance warned 
Phayre that if he were to find favour in his cousin’s 
eyes on her return, it would be prudent in the 
interval to keep the pastoral element in subjec- 
tion. 

If there were a fault in these delightful letters 
(for which it is a thousand pities that space can- 
not be found here) it was perhaps that they lingered 
with affectionate excess of detail over scenes in 
which Laura, in the ré/e of la belle étrangére, had 
felt compelled to interdict the compliments of 
some too-adulatory subject of the French 
Emperor. 

Phayre half wished that he had been more 
ardent and urgent in his suit before the yacht had 
sailed. 

Spring had merged in summer, and summer 
had gone out to meet autumn, and Phayre still 
mourned his father’s death, and the tenants had 
scarcely ceased their mutual congratulations on the 
same event. 

Phayre, with his sensitive mobile temperament, 
disposed at once to question and to dream, to be 
inactive and to have some task to his hand, began 
to find monotony and less profit than enough in 
the level life of the fields. 

He turned again for solace and refreshment to 
his friend Scamozzi, whom he had somewhat 
neglected during the agrarian interlude. 

Phayre’s friendship with Scamozzi had been 
the chief outward event of his life ; the whimsical 
romance of its origin, seven years before the date 
of this opening, was still the chief memory of his 
youth. Cousin Laura was involved in the affair 
in an eminently characteristic manner. 

The first appearance at Knyveton of Count 
Luigi Scamozzi, with his dark sentimental beauty, 








his eyes and hair of the true Italian jet, his native 
simplicity of manner, his broken boots and En- 
glish, and his terrible tale of sufferings in the 
dungeons of Naples, from which he had just 
escaped, was coeval with the visit of a philanthropic 
gentleman from London, who advocated a pater- 
nal scheme for modifying the Sunday wear of 
peasants—chiefly female. Miss Phenton, then 
in her seventeenth year, was one of the most 
interested listeners at the lecture (followed by a 
collection, just to give the thing a familiar air) 
which the preacher of the new clothes philosophy 
delivered. He advocated his cause so well that it 
Was at once taken up for him by the ladies of 
hyveton, who went about distributing leaflets. 

Miss Phenton, then in her seventeenth year, and | 











with a heart for all the world, discovered a limitless 
enthusiasm in this matter, and on the evenings of 
the weekday service she might have been seen 
seated on the sunken milestone outside the church 
gate, in a cambric gown, distributing leaflets to 
all comers. She was a very pretty little proselyte, 
and the young barbarians at play on the roadside 
took as many leaflets as she would give them, on 
the supposition that the boy who could show most 
would be rewarded with Benjamin’s portion of 
buns at the next school treat. 

She was sitting on her rostrum (which shows 
how little regard she had for classical tradition), 
on a fine evening in May, which had succeeded to 
a violent storm, and birds were stili in the hedges, 
and the people were going to church. 

There was a stranger on the road that evening, 
whose appearance—a mixture of nobility and rags 
—excited so much sympathy in the breast of a 
farmer faring churchwards, that he instinctively 
turned back to satisfy himself that the key was 
turned upon the fowl-yard. 

The stranger observed the pretty young lady 
distributing leaflets from the milestone, but he did 
not follow the population of Knyveton into church. 
Instead of doing this he waited until they had all 
gone in, and then taking his place on the vacant 
milestone, he drew from his pocket a bundle of 
papers, outwardly similar to Miss Phenton’s printed 
appeals in favour of plain gowns, and seemed to 
expect some turn of fortune. 

It chanced that on this same evening, a couple 
of hours earlier, old Squire Phenton had received 
his first stroke of paralysis, and Phayre had ridden 
post-haste into the neighbouring town for medical 
assistance. Returning just as the people were 
issuing from church, he beheld with an astonish- 
ment, shared by the congregation, a dark-skinned 
foreigner, with want written visibly on his hand- 
some brow, and a tattered coat gathered about 
his well-knit frame, usurping the place and office 
of Miss Phenton on the milestone. He was hand- 
ing papers with a grave air to the passers-by, and 
seemed to look in vain for a word or glance of 
recognition from any of them. 

They were backward at a joke in that village ; 
yet it seemed to the people that the stranger's 
proceeding might be meant as a parody on the 
functions of Miss Phenton, whom they all re- 
spected, and they rather resented it. But it was 
obvious that the stranger perceived neither humour 
nor disrespect in the situation, though the motive 
of his action defied penetration 

Hurried as he was, Phayre drew rein for a mo- 
ment, and took the paper which was offered to 
him. To his surprise he saw that it was written 
in choice Italian, a language of which he had 
some literary knowledge ; and, further to his sur- 
prise, he saw that it was a document of revolution, 
being in fact an appeal to Italians, in Mazzinian 
measure, to take arms against their Bourbon 
oppressors. 

The matter was incomprehensible to Phayre, 
but his sense of the ridiculous was moved at the 
notion of an Italian conspirator coming across the 
sea to preach Italian revolutionary doctrines, in 
the Italian tongue, to the people of Knyveton, to 
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whom a similar appeal might have been made 
with equal chance of success in Tartar or Telugu. 
But perceiving that he had at length found one 
who could read, if not understand, his message, 
the stranger proceeded to explain himself, briefly, 
gravely, and courteously. 

Sailing for England, an escaped political pri- 
soner, with a price upon his head, he had been 
cast ashore on the previous evening, from the 
vessel that had been wrecked close by. A 
stranger, without friends, and with scarcely the 
average stock of “phrases adapted to the re- 
quirements of travellers,” he had been going up 
and down for four-and-twenty hours, seeking 
not so much the overthrow of monarchies as a 
little food and shelter. Seeing Miss Phenton and 
her fly-leaves on the milestone, he had done as 
she did with some “little papers” that he had in 
his pocket, hoping thereby to attract the attention 
of somebody to whom the language of Dante 
might not be wholly unfamiliar. 

Romantic as the story was, its lineaments were 
not those of the conventional fable of travel, and 
Phayre believed it to be entirely true. His father’s 
condition forbade him to offer the hospitality of 
the Hall (indeed the squire would not have lived 
through the night had he heard of the introduction 
of an Italian conspirator beneath his roof), but he 
gave the gentleman a note in pencil to the inn- 
keeper in the fishing village at the foot of the hill, 
and promised to see him again as soon as possi- 
ble. 

He saw him again in two or three days, heard 
his tale a second time and at greater length, and, 
convinced that he was at once the most interest- 
ing and the most persecuted man in Europe, 
Phayre became forthwith his friend, his champion, 
his disciple. Despite the distressingly inadequate 
condition of his purse, the Count could not be 
persuaded to accept a pennyworth of charitable 
aid; so it seemed likely that when his last soldo 
was spent, the sole office of friendship which 
would remain for Phayre to discharge would be to 
give the conspirator a decent burial. But a happy 
solution of the difficulty presented itself; the 
Count should enable Phayre to complete his 
Italian education, which had not yet advanced 
beyond an elementary stage. The Count was 
charmed, the lessons were commenced, and with 
the lessons a close companionable intercourse 
which thenceforward knew no interruption. 

Scamozzi was entirely the man to inspire the 
interest and affection of an ardent young dreamer 
like Phayre. The best blood of Italian patriotism 
was hot in his veins; he was one of a thousand 
others, great by birth, and greater by passionate 
love of country, who had dared and lost all for 
the ideal of a free and united Italy. He had 
fought at the elbow of Garibaldi in the siege of 
Rome in ’49; his two brothers had been killed 
beside him; his grey-bearded father had fallen a 
prisoner, and been shot in the back as a traitor. 
Memories such as these live long; and though 
Scamozzi, like others of his race who, in their 
own land, had suffered wrongs unspeakable at the 
hands of Austrian or Bourbon, spoke with little 
bitterness of his oppressors, he lived now but for 














one end—to put the oppressed in the place of the 
oppressors, to wrest the foreign yoke from his 
country’s neck, to win Italy for the Italians, 
Never quitting Garibaldi until Garibaldi himself 
was a prisoner, he had then returned to his own 
patrimony in the Neapolitan kingdom, an act of 
daring for which he was to pay the price. 

It was a day when love of country and obedience 
to the laws of the State were a chief crime in the 
eyes of the foreign rulers of Italy; and a friend and 
comrade of Garibaldi, who had fought with him 
against the French and the Pope at the Roman 
barricades, and who was now a leader amongst 
those who had sworn that the day of the foreigner 
should cease in Italy, was not likely long to 
remain undisturbed. By means of a letter clum- 
sily forged in the name of a friend and former 
comrade, he was taken and accused before judges 
who dared not be other than villains on the bench, 
and there being no lack of hired witnesses to 
prove that he was guilty of conspiracies to which 
his intelligence would not have stooped, he was 
condemned to life-long imprisonment. Hundreds 
of others, the equals of Scamozzi in birth, station, 
and uprightness of living, were passing through a 
similar fate, though perhaps those fared best who 
were led with short ceremony to the scaffold. 

Scamozzi, as an interesting and high-born 
victim, was naturally confined in one of the least 
endurable pounds at his majesty’s disposal, though 
if he had been an inch and a half shorter he could 
have stood up with ease under the glazed and 
padlocked window. Partly out of regard for their 
own health, and partly perhaps from a feeling of 
unwillingness to disturb the inmates, whom they 
seldom visited, these cells were never cleansed by 
the gaolers; nor had any one been at the trouble 
of removing the little tokens which former occu- 
pants had left to console their successors—chiefly 
prayers to the Virgin for deliverance or death, 
scratched with their blood upon the walls. Sca- 
mozzi lived through his confinement here mainly 
because he was resolved not to die. He had 
refused all offers of escape received from friends 
outside through the callous medium of the man 
appointed to guard him, until at length he was 
privately informed that the cause itself required 
his presence. Then he effected his escape, but 
only to find that his friends, fearing for his life, 
had brought him out on a false assurance. 

The cause of Italy seemed then more hopeless 
than ever; Garibaldi was in exile, his followers 
disbanded and dispirited ; and Scamozzi himself, a 
proscribed man again now that he was free, his 
estates confiscated, the hearts that were dearest to 
him dead, was harried and hunted like an outlaw. 
In despair, he did what so many other brave, 
sorrowing compatriots had done and were doing; 
he left his country, to wait in exile till the dear 
day of the sword should dawn again. 

But the dawn of that day was long delayed, 
though hearts sighed and prayed for it, and eyes 
were red with weeping for it, in every land under 
heaven which held the banished sons of Italy. 

Scamozzi was an exile still in 1859, the year 
of Squire Phenton’s death. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the vessel that was carrying him to 
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England seven years before h=d gone down at as 
favourable a part of the coast as could have been 
selected for the shipwreck of so interesting a 
person. He had made friends, and he had con- 
trived to live. Miss Phenton became his ardent 
supporter as soon as she learned in what a remark- 
able manner she had been connected with the 
Count’s introduction into polite society in Knyve- 
ton. She engaged herself for a course of Italian 
lessons, and made all the ladies of her acquaint- 
ance do the same, for Scamozzi made it known 
that he would receive no assistance, pecuniary or 
otherwise, unless he were permitted to render it 
back in the only manner that was possible to 
him. 

The ladies of Knyveton did their best to spoil 
the banished Count, but with no conspicuous 
success. Scamozzi had the sweet Italian simplicity 
which feels no disgrace in poverty; the fine Italian 
pride which resents both patronage and charity. 
Instead of allowing the ladies to lavish their 
admiration on his heroism, their pity on his sor- 
rows, he set himself to rouse all their sympathies 
in behalf of the fair fettered land towards which 
his own heart yearned unceasingly. And this he 
did to such effect that the ladies’ Italian class 
became a patriotic society on a drawing-room 
scale, the members of which talked with ardour 
about Garibaldi and Mazzini, and Italian inde- 
pendence; though it is probable that Count Luigi 
Scamozzi and his personal wrongs continued to 
be the centre around which their ideas on the 
subject revolved. Possibly they were not quite 
determined whether the sorrows of Italy were 
attributable principally to the wrong-doing of the 
Austrians in the north, or of the Bourbons in the 
south, and they may never have been quite clear 
as to the special sins of the Pope; but they knew 
that some tyrannical foreigners, who had no busi- 
ness in Italy at all, had put irons on the wrists of 
Count Scamozzi (he had very beautiful hands), and 
they were satisfied that for the authors of such 
treatment no punishment could be in excess of 
their deserts. The cause of Italian freedom was 
perhaps not destined to gain much by the enthu- 
siasm of the ladies of Knyveton, but it was amaz- 
ingly grateful to Scamozzi. 

And in this year of grace 1859 he had needed 
comfort sorely. It was the year in which Louis 
Napoleon took arms with Victor Emmanuel 
against the Austrians, the year in which Italy was 
to be free ‘‘ from the Alps to the Adriatic.” The 
appeal of Napoleon, which sounded as a tocsin in 
the ears of every patriot Italian, in exile or at 
home, found poor Scamozzi sick of a fever in his 
English cottage by the sea. From his couch, 
which he had made them draw under the window 
that looked to the south, he watched the events of 
that brief, brilliant war. Garibaldi began it with 
his Cacciatori delle Alpi, astonished Europe, and 
made himself the idol of Italy; and it was con- 
tinued in the glories of Magenta and Solferino. 
Then, when the allied sovereigns were at the 
height of their triumph, when Austria had been 
routed on every field, and all Italy was tingling in 





expectation of that freedom which had been pro- 
mised “‘ from the Alps to the Adriatic,” came in 
July that Peace of Villafranca which put such a 
pitiful stop to it all, gave Nice and Savoy to Louis, 
and left Venice and Verona still in Austrian 
fetters. 

It fell like a blight on the heart and hopes 
of every faithful Italian, and Scamozzi nearly died 
of grief. I think, indeed, that he would never 
have risen from his bed again had not Phayre 
entered his room one morning with the address 
of Garibaldi to his countrymen, which was his 
answer to the Treaty of Villafranca. ._‘‘ Do not 
lay down your arms, Italians ; and do not be dis- 
couraged! Let not a man in Italy fail to clean 
his gun, so as to be ready—perhaps to-morrow— 
to obtain by force that which to-day they hesitate 
to grant to our just rights!” 

It was this that recovered Scamozzi. “If Gari- 
baldi is not discouraged, neither will I be,” said 
he. “ Bravo, my chief! This is not the end, but 
the beginning. You will see, Phayre, that all 
Italy will be now at Garibaldi’s call. He needs 
but to lift his finger. Bravo! It is not long till 
I shall march with him to Rome!” 

Phayre on his part followed with feelings only 
less lively than Scamozzi’s the progress of this 
great game, played for the freedom of the country 
of the Cesars. 

Scamozzi fed his zeal from day to day, and 
began even to hint that Phayre, being now his 
own master, might if he chose play something 
more than a passive part in the events that were 
to come. 

“‘But are you sure that there are events to 
come ?” said Phayre. ‘A free and united Italy 
is a noble dream, but are you sure that it is any- 
thing else?” 

“You have read what Garibaldi has said. Is 
that not enough ?” replied Scamozzi. 

** Garibaldi is as true a patriot as you are, my 
dear Count, and an admirable leader of irregular 
troops; but do you think that he is the man to 
free Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic ?” 

“IT do not think it, but I know it,” answered 
Scamozzi. ‘“ He is a great soldier, but he is more 
than that—he is a leader of men, he can draw to 
himself the hopes and aspirations of a nation. 
And, what is more than all, he is now the one 
man on whom the eyes of his countrymen are set. 
I tell you that the future of Italy is in Garibaldi; 
it is he who is predestined to redeem us.” 

The Count would talk in this way for two hours 
together, and as Phayre never interrupted him 
except for the purpose of argument, it is clear 
that he had become an ardent as well as an 
interested disciple. 

The new hopes that inspired Scamozzi stimu- 
lated his recovery to health, and before the end of 
the year he was strong again. 

Phayre was getting excellently through his agri- 
cultural probation, and did not regret the months 
he had devoted to it. With the new year he began 
to look for the coming of Cousin Laura, and she 
returned, appropriately, with the spring. 
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CHAPTER III,—BUGLE-CALL. 


HEN Miss Phenton stepped on to her native 
soil again it was with new airs, new know- 
ledge, new graces, and new fascinations in 

plenty. She wore her hair differently, and talked 
in a settled manner about the destinies of nations. 
That she was more charming than ever may pass 
without saying, and she appeared to perfection on 
the evening of the small and quiet dance which 
she promoted within a few days of her return, in 
order that her papa (who during a festivity of this 
sort was generally to be seen with a dejected air 
on the terrace) might have the earliest oppor- 
tunity of gathering his friends about him again. 
He was a lean and sedentary man, of a mild, 
retreating disposition, who seldom made friends 
with anybody. 

When Phayre showed himself in the drawing- 
room the eyes of the company were at once turned 
upon him, for this was his first appearance in 
public since his father’s death. Moreover, though 
he had at all times a peculiarly modest and gentle 
bearing, which was partly the effect of his shy- 
ness, he had that air of distinction which suffi- 
ciently arrests attention. The guests were unani- 
mous in declaring that the young squire had 
improved in appearance since they had last seen 
him in such circumstances, and on the whole no 
doubt he had. His tall slim figure had filled a 
little, his smooth, oval face had browned a little; 
he seemed altogether manlier and more vigorous. 


“You need not tell me that you have forgotten 
how to dance, my poor Phayre, for I am certain 
that it must be so, though it is very kind of you to 


” 


ask me,” said Cousin Laura when Phayre, as a 
matter of course, had presented himself to beg 
that his name might be early inscribed on her 
tablets. 

‘*No, do not press me; there is a lady in the 
opposite corner whom nobody has asked. Transfer 
your gallantry to her, and you can come and talk 
to me afterwards.” 

And before the evening was over Miss Phenton 
had the satisfaction of observing that Phayre, in 
spite of her predictions, had lost nothing in bear- 
ing by his familiarity with the fields. 

“*I declare you are quite admirable,” she said, 
with a cordial smile, when Phayre was again at 
her side a little later in the evening; “and if I 
still decline to be your partner it is simply that 
I may punish myself.” 

** But in that way you will punish me too.” 

“Oh, you! You have had your revenge. 
Please get up and see if my corner of the con- 
servatory isuntenanted. Youare sureit is? Well, 
we will sit the dance out there. So: now you 
must have some very interesting news to tell me. 
What is the price of corn ?” 

** Dearer than your ladyship’s friendship.” 

“There! You are betrayed at once. Anyone 
could tell that you had been twelve months in 
the furrows. I knew you would lose your turn 
for nice phrases when you took to dining at the 
farmers’ ordinary. I hope you have not raised 
the rents.” 





**T have raised nothing, not even myself in your 
kind favour.” 

“‘Come, that is better! But as to raising your- 
self in what you prettily call my kind favour, you 
know that you always had a high place there.” 

“That sounds chilly. It is too polite.” 

‘Remember that I have been visiting the 
politest circles of the politest cities in the world.” 

“Can you not forget them for a little while ?” 

**Can you wish me to?” 

“Yes, for you are not as you used to be. We 
have been twelve months apart and you greet me 
like some ball-room partner introduced ten 
minutes ago, to whom you wished only to show 
your skill in word-play. We never seem to talk 
now, we merely fence.” 

“Fence? Perhaps we have been too much in 
the atmosphere of war. You know I actually 
heard the Austrian cannon when we were on the 
frontier, the strangest and most thrilling sound in 
the world; it made me wish I were a man and 
could fight on the side of freedom, though for 
that matter I was told that there were women dis- 
guised in the ranks of Garibaldi’s cacciafor?. And 
as for you, I suppose that while the war lasted 
our Count talked to you of nothing else.” 

“It did very frequently inspire him,” said 
Phayre with a smile. 

“And you tried to cool his ardour, I dare say, 
by assuring him that this war, like other wars, was 
a wrong one, and should never have been under- 
taken.” 

**I am opposed to all war, as you know; but, 
as you also know, not absolutely. The abstract 
principle of war seems to me to be entirely bad. 
From thorns no grapes, from thistles no figs. 
And to class some wars as good and others as 
evil seems to me by no means easy, for wars of 
self-defence are apt to become wars of retaliation, 
and wars of liberty have passed before now into 
wars of aggression.” 

‘*Excellent philosophy, my gentle cousin, and 
no doubt too high for me, to whom it seems that 
the question whether war is good or bad in itself 
is a theme for a schoolboy’s essay. Your philo- 
sophy holds a little of the bookworm and the 
stay-at-home. War, unfortunately, is a chief con- 
cern of Governments. Besides, if the cause be 
just it shall win.” 

“But what if the unjust cause have the better 
general ?” 

** Somebody shall draw a bow at a venture.” 

** Which as likely as not shall pierce the joints 
of the just man’s harness. But there, I am no 
Quaker. It has sometimes seemed as if war was 
the only choice; though perhaps if Italy were 
not in my thoughts I should be slower to say 
so. Men are borne beyond argument by the force 
of circumstances or the vehemence of passion. 
Will you change your mind, and dance ?” 

**No, let us go on talking. Oh, Phayre, I wish 
you had been with us during the war time. 
Sometimes we were within a few miles of the 
fighting. I could see the smoke of Solferino, and 
heard the firing all day. I would have gone down 
to the campif I had been alone. And you should 
have heard the peasant people talk about Gari- 
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baldi. I spoke to one old woman whose eldest 
son had been killed in the first engagement; her 
second son was fighting then, and wanted to come 
home because he was wounded. She told me 
she would have shut the door against him if he 
had done so. They were both Garibaldians, and 
she said that if she had a dozen sons she would 
send them all to fight with Garibaldi, because 
Heaven had raised him up to be the deliverer of 
his country. Volunteers flocked to him in such 
numbers that the generals of the regulars were 
jealous, and kept them back. Every one was 
saying that Garibaldi and his men were most 
shabbily treated. But they say he does not care; 
he knows that the people will rise for him when 
the time comes, and he lives only to make his 
country free. Count Scamozzi says he will be 
with him when he sets out again.” 

“‘ Yes, I believe he will.” 

“‘ He says he hopes that he will not go alone.” 

‘Yes, he has told me that too.” 

“And what did you say, Phayre ?” 

“‘T said what I have always said, that I have no 
taste for bloodshed.” 

Cousin Laura tapped the ground impatiently 
with her satin shoe. ‘‘ You do not please me. 
You are not adventurous enough,” she said. 

At this they both became silent. Cousin Laura 


slid the point of her satin shoe from beneath the 
edge of her dress, and seemed pleased with it. 
It is a question which individual tastes may decide 
whether a lady whose grace of person are com- 
parable to the beauty of her face is seen to better 


advantage in full costume or in attire more 
simple. It was Phayre’s opinion that his cousin 
looked never more captivating than when she had 
put on the best in her wardrobe. In this opinion 
Miss Phenton herself entirely concurred. 

They were sitting under the shadow of a tall 
plant with prickly leaves, in a corner of the con- 
servatory where the temper of the gardener was 
always tried ; since, being a fat man, he could not 
move with ease on account of the closeness of the 
tropical plants and the density of their foliage. This 
is a roundabout way of saying that in this corner 
of the conservatory there was ample shelter for 
two persons who wished their presence to be un- 
observed and their conversation unheard. 

“Why are you so anxious that I should turn 
combatant?” asked Phayre, after one of those 
pauses in which inanimate nature conspires to 
make the silence more uncomfortable. ‘* Why do 
you want me to go to the war? though, by the 
way, the war seems fairly over for the present, and 
may not be renewed.” 

“Oh, but it will be. I talked abroad with 
political people who knew perfectly well what was 
going to happen everywhere, and they all assured 
me that Italy is very soon to be the scene of the 
most tremendous drama that has been played since 
Waterloo.” 

“‘ What it is to travel!” said Phayre, with his 
unobtrusive smile. ‘‘ Though, to be sure, Scamozzi 
Says the same thing. But we poor owls sit here 
in our barns and blink and blink, and have no 
oracles but the newspapers, which write only to 
confound one another.” 





“Just so. But now you see you are answering 
my question for yourself. You cannot suppose that 
I wish you to remain an owl all your life, my dear 
Phayre.” 

“Well then, let us suppose that the war breaks 
out afresh, and that Scamozzi goes, and I go with 
him—as an onlooker even—would my cousin give 
me a pledge to take with me ?” 

“What pledge, Phayre ?” 

“Would she pledge me herself ?” 

“‘Oh, Phayre, what a tiresome question! You 
really ought not to be thinking about such things 
at such a time. Here am I trying to make a 
soldier of you—entirely for your own welfare— 
and you will talk of nothing but love-pledges. It 
is really very trying!” and Cousin Laura fell-to 
plucking the little white feathers out of her fan, 
as if they were morsels of hair from the head of a 
tiresome person who would talk to her of nothing 
but love-pledges. 

“If the subject irks so much, my dear cousin, 
let us forego it,” said Phayre, quietly. 

“There is Count Scamozzi,” continued Cousin 
Laura. “ He is ready to go off fighting to-morrow, 
without any love-pledges at all. His talk is not of 
love all day.” 

‘Ah, but it is!” answered Phayre. ‘‘ Scamozzi’s 
love is his country. His Italy is to him, Laura, 
what you are to me.” 

“Well, that is proper enough. A patriot may 
be in love with his country; an astronomer may 
be in love with Venus—I mean the planet, of 
course |” 

‘“* But he must not be in love with his cousin.” 

“Oh, yes, in the way that has been. But to be 
very seriously in love at the very outset of life 
seems to me an absurdity. Love with you at pre- 
sent should be only a pastime, Phayre. Why, 
mine is almost the only pretty face you have ever 
seen. Think what a plight you would be in if, 
after we had pledged ourselves to one another in 
the usual transcendent style this evening, you 
were to go off to Italy and fall in love with some- 
body else.” 

“With whom, for example ?” 

“With the first Italian face you saw, for 
example.” 

“Cousin, I am keeping you too long from your 
guests. Let us go back to the drawing-room,” 
said Phayre, rising. 

“‘There now, you are angry! But you should 
not be; it is much better that you should not be 
hampered with vows at present. See a little of 
the world, and let us remain for a while as we have 
been. It is a mistake for people to be brought up 
on the understanding that they are to marry one 
another as soon as they are old enough to be 
housekeepers; the romance is apt to fail them, 
before the ring is on. Go, and return; and as 
you find me then, so shall your decision be. And 
now you may take me back to the drawing- 
room ; if we stay here any longer the people will 
be asking us when the cards are to be issued.” 

And, in fact, one of Miss Phenton’s gossips did 
show a questioning face when she appeared in 
the drawing-room again on the arm of her 
cousin. 
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“‘I presume, dear, that it is all settled?” said 
this crony, when she had taken the young lady 
into a discreet recess. 

“I have been recommending him to follow my 
example, and see a little of life abroad. He is 
disposed to go to Italy on the chance of more 
fighting.” 

** But surely, my dear, you have taken the pre- 
caution to come to a definite understanding first ? 
He is so young, so rich, so handsome, you know. 
Think of the risks, the temptations! And the 
climate, they say, is so seductive.” 

‘* My dear,” replied Miss Phenton, “I have only 
to lift up my little finger.” 

“Then do, my dearest girl, be advised by me, 
and lift it before he goes,” urged the old lady. 
“It is all very well to talk like that at present, but 
I have known cases like yours before, and the time 
eame, I do assure you, when they might have 
lifted not only one finger but both hands—” 

** But not to Phayre,” said Miss Phenton. 


“Count Sycamore!” said the footman, who 
declined on principle to be correct about the name 
of a foreign count whose dress coat was too small 
for him. 

“It is a good tree enough,” said Scamozzi, who 
had no pride in such matters. 

The Count’s face betokened that he was the 
bearer of news. He was indeed tremulous with 
excitement ; he scarcely paused to greet his host, 
and then went on through the rooms in search 
of Phayre, whom he knew would be present. He 
found him somewhat moody at the entrance to 
*ae conservatory, drew him within it out of hear- 
ing of the rest, and said, or rather cried, 

“Well, it has come, it has come!” 

““What ?” said Phayre. 

“Can you not read it in my face? Do I trem- 
ble like this for no cause.. Garibaldi is up! He 
has sailed with a thousand brave ones for Sicily. 
His watchword is ‘To Naples!’ Bah!—in a few 
weeks more it will be ‘To Rome!’” 

“This is news indeed,” answered Phayre. ‘ Are 
you sure of it?” 

“The news is in London already. 
it will be known to the world.” 

‘Well, but it is rashness, it is madness. How 
many of the king’s troops are there in Sicily ?” 
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“‘ Forty or fifty thousand.” 

“Why the Garibaldians will be blown into the 
air before they can land!” 

“Basta! Basta! You do not understand. The 
very numbers of the Neapolitans will be their 
death. Being fifty to one they will hold him too 
cheaply. He will have driven them into the sea 
before they will have thought of standing to arms! 
Garibaldi is the lightning; you are blasted in an 
instant, and have scarcely seen the flash.” 

“Well, what will you do, Count ?” 

‘**I shall be beside him when he lands.” 

“‘ Are you strong enough to go?” 

‘Strong enough! If I were on my death-bed, 
and I heard Garibaldi say ‘I must have one more 
volunteer,’ those words would put the strength of 
a giant into me.” 

“You will go, then ?” 

“I go at once.” 

“‘ Well then, I will go with you.” 

“Bravo! Bravissimo! I knew you would; yet 
I would not have asked you.” 

“But I shall not fight. I shall go only as a 
spectator.” 

“It is enough. That will do for the present, 
for there is not here the music of the bugle to 
make the blood tingle. But when you have seen 
the red-shirts and heard Garibaldi at their head 
cry ‘Forward!’ you will not be content to look 
on.” 

A few hours later the news was flashed over 
Europe that Garibaldi had sailed with a handful of 
volunteers to do wonders of some sort in the king- 
dom of Naples. What he was to do, Europe— 
startled and stunned by the intelligence—had not 
yet made out; but nearly every one was agreed 
that the project, whatever it might be, was a mad 
one; and every one was agreed that none but 
Garibaldi would have ventured on it. 

In three days from this the aged housekeeper 
at Knyveton Hall might have been seen looking 
out mournfully over the waters in a direction in 
which no ship could have sailed without pre- 
sently coming to grief on the Needles; but it 
was a full week before the neighbourhood knew 
that Count Scamozzi’s exile had come to an end, 
that he had sailed for his beloved country, and 
taken the young squire with him, to fight for 
Garibaldi. 
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Jubilee Hymn, 


BY THE REV. 


Like one mazestic temple 
Our Realm, from sea to sea, 
Spreads ’neath the dome of Heaven, 
And there, O God, to Thee 
Are myriad hearts uplifting 
One song of Fubilee. 


Hear Thy great congregation, 
O Lord of all, we pray! 
There tn the deepening sunset, 
Flere in the opening day— 
Where norland tempests hurtle— 
Where tropic breeses play. 


We praise Thee for a monarch, 
The stateliest under sun— 

Yet for the tenderest woman 
That ever love has won— 

For sympathy the sweetest, 
For duty grandly done. 


a Dd 





M.A. 


Qucen-maiden, wife, and mother, 


Nobly she held her place, 
Till fell the awful shadow 
That vetled her stricken face, 
Yet in her patience gave her 
A holier sweeter grace. 


We praise Thee for Thy worker, 
The true, the wise, the strong,— 

Thy champion of our freedom,— 
Thy warrior against wrong,— 

Thy sufferer, singing softly 
Death's solemn undersong. 


Lord, as Thou hast been wrth her, 
Her Father, Saviour, Friend, 

Through years the seven times seven, 
To inspire, console, defend, 

So bless, preserve, and keep her 
On to the glorious end! 


Amen 





A WALKING TOUR IN ST. BRUNO’S DESERT. 


BY EDWARD 


BARKER. 


ST. BRUN@S CHAPEL. 


HE first morning train from Lyons to Cham- 
béry had set us down at the village of Saint 
Béron, just on the western side of that 

mountainous group which French geographers 
term Le massif de la Grande Chartreuse; so remark- 


able for the tremendous contrasts of its scenery— 
now sublimely savage and desolate, and now as 
serenely and tenderly beautiful as the blissful 
valleys seen in dreams. Saint Béron is within a 
day’s walk of the monastery of the Grande Char- 
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treuse, which we proposed to visit by a back way, 
thus avoiding the beaten track from Grenoble. 
The trouble we came to in consequence of our 
dislike of human sheep-runs, a dislike by the way 
that soon wears down in tramping over mountains, 
will be presently told. I had as a companion on 
this tour my old fellow-tramp Jack, with whom I 
had already walked many a mile in the pleasant 
land of France. 

After the sultry plains of the Rhéne, where 
every blade of grass had long since been baked 
brown, it was a keen delight to find at Saint 
Béron the living greenness of the spring again, 
blended with the laughing plenty and mel- 
lowing warmth of the southern summer. .In the 
cottage gardens the vines almost bore down with 
their weight of grapes the trellises over which 
they clambered, and melons climbing the hedges 
in mere wantonness and ardour of sun-worship, 
drooped their green and golden fruit along the 
wayside. The air was rich with the scent of 
flowers, still wet with the night dews. Meadows, 
vineyards,.and gardens through all the valley were 
blessed with the utmost measure of fertility. And 
all this luxuriance and beauty was the result of 
moisture, the chief terror of the English farmer. 
It was the want of it that made the great plains 
to the west look such a brown and dreary waste, 
except where they were splashed with the green 
of the low-cut vines. 

On leaving St. Béron we went a little out of our 
way to see the church. The wayfarer, unless his 
whole object in walking is to use his limbs, should 


not pass any church that lies in his road or near to 
it without entering, for the chances are that he 
will find something there worth noticing. Next to 
nature, there is nothing so instructive as the 
buildings which men have raised. They are the 
history of the human mind written in symbols of 


stone. This is especially true of religious build- 
ings, for religious emotion has been in all time 
the ruling impulse of art. But we must not look 
so much to the ornamentation and artistic com- 
pleteness of a church as to the sentiment con- 
tained in its general design and construction. 
Our judgment must always be directed by a just 
measurement of the means possessed by those 
who built the church to reach the height of their 
aspiration. 

There are towns and villages in England, 
prosperous and populous in the Middle Ages, 
which are-now poor and half deserted. It is no 
matter for astonishment that such places should 
contain churches, or ruins of churches, built 
on a scale of artistic magnificence out of all 
proportion to the means and religious require- 
ments of the present inhabitants. But in the 
Alpine regions the rigour of Nature kas imposed 
upon the population of all times one unvarying 
law of self-denial as the first condition of exist- 
ence. Poverty may conduce to virtue, but its 
frost keeps the foliage of art always near the root. 
The oak is stunted on the mountain sides, but 
although it is outgrown by the aspen it is still an 
oak, and the art which helps to teach the moun- 
taineer the virtues of patience and faith, stunted 
and chilled though it be, may nevertheless con- 





tain the same spirit that has given to the world 
its masterpieces of Christian architecture. 

The intimate relationship of the material con- 
ditions of life with the growth and development 
of architectural taste is clearly illustrated by the 
churches of Dauphiné. Whatever the date of their 
construction may be, their style is almost uniformly 
Romanesque of a plain and simple type. There 
is a nave ending in a semicircular or polygonal 
apse. There is invariably a broad rectangular 
tower, generally over the facade. It is frequently, 
however, found at the opposite end of the nave, 
or when there is a transept over one arm of it. 
Many of the more ancient of these churches 
have no transept, the ground-plan of the Roman 
basilica being closely followed. The buildings 
are generally too small to admit of side aisles, 
and the nave is covered by a plain barrel vault. 
Cross-vaulting and groining occur, but the charac- 
teristic church of the country is without these 
developments. In fact the Romanesque churches 
of Dauphiné are marked by the severest taste, 
their most ornamental feature being their towers. 
These usually have two storeys, both stages 
containing on each of the four sides a pair of 
round-arched windows, the arches supported by 
slender, graceful columns. The tower is capped 
by a pyramidal spire that is frequently pierced 
with windows, and each of the tower angles ends 
in a rough pinnacle, shaped like a rectangular 
triangle. A characteristic embellishment is a 
chain of small semicircular arches on short blocks, 
forming a diminutive corbel table running round 
the outside or the apse, and sometimes continued 
along the walls of the nave. 

We found little to interest us in the church of 
St. Béron—a mixture of Romanesque and Gothic 
—excepting a curious old font. It was made of a 
massive block of limestone, as hard as granite, 
that had been hollowed out with the hammer and 
chisel, and was covered by an extinguisher-shaped 
roof of oak, with the words “ Olea Sacra,” telling 
that it was the place where the oil used in the 
religious rites was kept. 

We now took the road to Les Echelles, which 
wound up steep hills green with vineyards and 
chestnut woods. The wayside was gorgeous with 
the multitude of flowers that bloomed along it in 
unsurpassed luxuriance. Campanulas, similar to 
the Canterbury bells of British gardens, lifted their 
large drooping blue cups high above their modest 
cousins the harebells flowering in the same rifts 
of the rocks. Thyme and mints of various kinds 
grew in such profusion that the air was laden with 
their aromatic scent. 

Little flowers most dear to English eyes blos- 
somed everywhere. Every shaded cranny had its 
fern. The magnificence of the vineyards some- 
times made us stop to gaze at them, for here the 
vine was to be seen in all the beauty of its natural 
growth. Judging from their size, some of the 
gnarled stocks must have been a century old, and 
their branches spread over many a yard of trellis. 
Between the roof of leaves and the bright moist 
grass the purpling grapes ripened in the subdued 
sunshine of a natural hothouse. Leave the vine 
alone and it will make the sweetest poetry that can 
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ON THE ROAD TO LES ECHELLES. 


be written in leaves. Chop it about twice a year 
with the pruning-knife, so that it may have no ob- 
ject in life beyond fruit-bearing, keeping it always 
tied up to a stick four feet high, and it is not 





half so beautiful as a 
bramble or indeed 
anything that is 
really wild. 

As we ascended, 
the country became 
more rugged and 
bold. On one side 
umestone cliffs, where goats were 
browsing, rose hundreds of feet 
above our heads, and on the other 
we looked down into one of those 
tree-clad gorges which lend so 
much charm to the scenery of the 
Grande Chartreuse. At the bot- 
tom of this gorge the waters of 
the Guiers flashed as they sped 
down their rocky channel. In @ 
hamlet that we passed through 
several of the houses had bal- 
conies supported on beams along 
their entire front, and connected 
with the ground by a wooden 
staircase. The entrance to such 
dwellings is by the exterior flight 
of stairs, the ground floor being 
used for stables or storage. The 
eaves of the roof are brought out 
far enough to cover the balcony 
and are supported by wooden 
pillars. This method of house 
building is very common in the 
lower valleys of Dauphiné. The 
balcony, the exterior staircase, 
and the long eaves give to the 
houses so constructed an eXx- 
ceedingly picturesque appear- 
ance. 

Descending into the valley of 
the Guiers the road led us through greenest 
meadows and fields of flowering lucerne, hem 
seven feet high, and ripening maize. We 
reached the Jourg of Les Echelles about noon. 
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The inn we chose for our midday halt was 
called the Lion d’Or. Subsequent experience 
of Dauphiné inns made us often think very 
fondly of that Golden Lion, and wish that there 
were more of his breed in the country. The 
aubergiste and his wife held out little promise of 
being able to give us the meal they imagined we 
wanted; but if we would have a little patience 
they would do their best, they said. Their best 
turned out to be such a solid lunch that had we 
not been made very hungry by the mountain air, 
we should have cried “‘ Hold, enough!” in the 
middle of the entertainment. We went through 
the programme, however, so manfully that we ate 
veal cooked in two different ways, and burnt our 
throats with the fiercest green capsicums we had 
ever encountered, so as not to hurt the feelings of 
our host who had fetched them from the garden at 
our request. Our fruit and the remainder of our 
wine were carried into the garden. The host went 
first with the chairs, his wife next with the dessert, 
and we followed upstairs and through long pas- 
sages, then out of a little door into a garden 
terraced on the steep slope of the hill, from 
which we looked down upon the roof of the some- 
what disjointed but substantial hostelry. 

In a long alley, wholly arched over with vines, 
whose leaves kept out the fierce sunshine and 
whose pendant bunches of grapes seemed to 
spread coolness through the sultry air, we re- 
mained a long while, so long that we paid rather 
dearly for our self-indulgence before the end of 
the day’s adventures. We did not, however, give 
a thought then to our night’s lodging; it was 
enough for the time being that our present quar- 
ters were all that we could desire. One more 
pipe or cigarette and then we would start we said ; 
but when the one more pipe or cigarette was 
burnt out a beautiful lizard about nine inches 
long, with brown spotted back and green sides, 
came down the path to look at us, and it had to 
be examined and followed back to its hole in the 
rock, a long way off. Then the garden was full 
of great grasshoppers with brilliantly-coloured 
wings, darting everywhere, and the boyish mania 
for chasing and catching all such creatures came 
back to us. When at length we did leave this 
garden of indolence we found that over three 
hours had passed since we entered the inn. 

At Les Echelles we completed our equipment 
forthe mountains. Two young crab-apple-trees, 
well seasoned and then toughened in the flames 
of a smithy fire, were polished and pointed with 
spikes as formidable as spear-heads, while we 
were having our lunch; so having paid the mode- 
rate sum of sf. soc. for our entertainment, we sallied 
forth from the Lion d’Or with the cheery “ Bon 
voyage!” of the good-natured aubergiste and his 
wife, who had come outside to see us off, sound- 
ing pleasantly in our ears. 

We crossed the stream, but instead of taking 
the road to St. Laurent du Pont, which would 
have brought us to the monastery without diffi- 
culty and in good time, chose a wilder and less- 
known way, preferring to run the risk of sleeping 
out for the sake of the pleasurable excitement of 
uncertainty, For some miles we walked upon a 





good road, skirting the gorge at the bottom of 
which foamed the stream. Gradually ascending 
we came to the village of St. Christophe, all 
abloom with oleanders outside the cottage doors. 
We made no stoppage here, but at the next village 
or hamlet we were so hot and thirsty that we 
were glad to accept the hospitable offer of an 
old woman, who pressed us to rest awhile in her 
house and drink the water of a spring which she 
assured us would do us all the good in the world, 
and had never been known to make any one “ill 
in the throat” (an allusion to goi/re). We followed 
her into a large room, where new wheat just 
threshed was spread out on the floor. There was 
a strong odour of aromatic plants in the place, 
which arose from a heap of lately-gathered herbs 
lying in a corner. 

*“Why do you collect these herbs ?” I asked. 

““They are for the Grande Chartreuse,” replied 
the old woman, ‘‘ When I have a good lot I take 
them up there and get paid for them.” 

“Are there many people employed in this 
way ?” 

“* Pas mal.” 

I asked no more questions, but examined the 
herbs. The plants were chiefly yarrow, St. John’s 
wort, and balm (melissa). I am not revealing the 
most precious secret which saved the monks of 
the Grande Chartreuse from expulsion when 
other religious orders who did not know how to 
distil like the Carthusians, or make cheeses like 
the Trappists, were dispersed by the French 
Government. The monks of the Grande Char- 
treuse are much too wide awake to entrust their 
secret to the discretion of peasants whom they 
employ to gather herbs. Moreover, those who 
have tried to imitate the famous /:gueur declare 
that, irrespective of an accurate knowledge of the 
plants used, commercial competition is impos- 
sible, because every drop of brandy that the 
monks mix with the herbal extract has been kept 
in their cellars half a century. 

Continuing our journey, a turn of the road 
brought one of those sudden changes of scenery 
which do not give the Alpine wayfarer time to 
think of his fatigue. We were winding along the 
verge of a precipice, and looking down upon the 
torrent’s silvery thread hundreds of feet below. 
On our other side rose lofty cliffs, sometimes 
clothed with firs, with here and there a scrubby 
oak, and sometimes stretching into the blue air, 
a dazzling whiteness of sun-bleached and storm- 
washed rocks. Now we were in the solemn shade 
of a great wood of spruce-firs of splendid growth, 
and could no longer see the water that we heard 
rushing throwgh the ravine beneath. On leaving 
this wood the road was nothing but a broad ledge 
quarried out of the side of the almost perpendi- 
cular rock. A parapet three or four feet high 
concealed from the traveller much of the terrors 
of the precipice, except where this wall had been 
broken away by the mighty rains or melted snows 
thundering down the rocks, which were now 
only seamed by the channels of forgotten tor- 
rents. 

Soon afterwards the road began to descend 
towards the stream on our left, and we grew uneasy 
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because we saw by the map that the convent lay 
a long way over the hills to the right. How we 
blundered over rocks and risked breaking our necks 
in finding a by-path which we were directed to 
take by a cantonnier who was breaking stones would 
make too longastory. The path which we sup- 
posed to be the right one went through a forest 
of firs up the steep mountain side. The tug of 
war had begun. The heat was intense, and the 
pull back of the knapsack was very severe. All tour- 
ists know that it is one thing to carry a knapsack 
along a level road and another to climb a moun- 
tain path with it. We must have been struggling 
for about two hours in this forest, for at a point 
where the path branched we went all wrong and 
had to come back. We reached the ridge at 
length. Another valley lay before us, and on the 
opposite hill was the village of La Ruchére, 
where we arrived as the sun was setting. We 
learnt that there was no resting-place between 
La Ruchére and the monastery—nothing but 
desolate hills and gorges. 

Night met us while we were in the sombre 
depths of another fir-wood on a steep hillside. It 
was, however, not quite dark when we emerged 
from it, but the outlines of the naked peaks that 
stretched far above us were so shaded off into the 
dark blue sky in which the stars were already flash- 
ing as to be almost indistinguishable. We could 
see the path but dimly as we descended the other 
side of the hill. It led us again into the forest, 
where the darkness was now complete. We hoped 
we were at the top of the gorge where St. Bruno 
found his ideal solitude, but we were not long in 
realising that even if the monastery were close by 
we might pass the night in fruitless search for it. 
What made matters really disagreeable was the 
impossibility of being sure that we were following 
a true path and not walking towards a precipice. 
We therefore felt our way with the alpen-stock in 
front and on each side before moving a step in 
our descent. 

Several times as we thrust the sticks downwards 
to the right or left of us they touched nothing 
solid. The exact course we took oa that fantastic 
night we shall never know. Feeling our way with 
the utmost caution, we crept down through the 
black wood, the blackest that we had ever been 
in. It must have been in such a “selva selvaggia 
ed aspra é forte” as this that Dante lost himself 
and which led to the mouth of his Inferno 
St. Bruno certainly showed that he had an ex- 
quisite sense of the horrible in nature when he 
fixed his hermitage in this gloomiest of gloomy 
gorges. 

We had nearly given up all thought of reaching 
the monastery that night, when hope was suddenly 
relighted by our finding ourselves within a few 
yards of a building that was obviously not a cot- 
tage nora farmhouse. We distinguished a portico 
through the gloom with steps leading up toit. We 
had come to something at last that had a religious 
look. After a minute’s consultation the thick end 
of an alpen-stock was brought into contact with 
the massive door. We thought this building 
might be an offshoot of some kind of the famous 
convent. How the sound echoed and moaned 





through the sepulchral emptiness until the melan- 
choly night seemed to repeat it through all the 
caverns of the earth! It was a chapel door that 
we were battering. We learnt the next day that 
it was that of Notre Dame de Casalibus. 

We had at all events found a path and we fol- 
lowed it, still going down, down through the black 
wood. Then we lost the track and returned the 
way we came, fearing that we should really break 
our necks if we went on. Wandering about, not 
caring very much where, we perceived another 
building, perched on a rock, and scrambling up 
to it found ourselves outside a structure as chapel- 
like as the one that had previously raised our 
hopes. This, as we also subsequently learnt, was 
the chapel of St. Bruno, erected on the supposed 
site of the hermit’s cell. Full of discouragement, 
and merely for the sake of doing something, we 
awoke dismallest echoes in this chapel, as we had 
done in the other; for we did not know that we 
were knocking at St. Bruno’s door. We decided 
that the best thing that we could do under the cir- 
cumstances was to select the least uncomfortable 
place that this savage wood could afford near at 
hand and there lie down and wait till daybreak. 
We thought the portico of the first chapel would 
be the driest place, if not the most cheerful; so 
thither we went. 

While I was casting about for the softest flag 
stone, Jack saw a shed a little distance off, and 
started away to see if the door would open. I 
heard him charge the door with the point of 
his alpen-stock, and immediately afterwards a 
sleepy growl of surprise came from within. A 
minute later we were talking to a cowherd who 
had got up from his straw bed and lighted a 
candle at the sound of the bombardment. The 
good fellow told us how to find the path to the 
monastery and gave us his piece of candle to 
light us on the way. Without the candle, all his 
indications would have been of no avail. It is 
humiliating to find that the luminous intelligence 
of us human beings is not worth an inch of tallow 
candle in a struggle with mysterious night. Such 
is the power of contrast that the cowherd’s candle 
made us think that St. Bruno must have been a 
lover of cheerful society to have fixed his residence 
in a place where every tree was a merry goblin. 
Even the croaking of a raven, annoyed by the 
flicker of our light under the fir in which he was 
roosting, sounded like the voice of a pleasant and 
companionable friend. But another and much 
more welcome voice quickly drove away this 
impression. It was the bell in the convent clock- 
tower striking eleven. We quickened our steps, 
and presently, through a clear space, a dark mass 
with a few scattered lights shining out of it 
loomed into view. 

At last we had reached the Grand Chartreuse, 
but our minds were not quite easy. We knew 
that the regulation time for closing the door was 
nine o’clock, and it was now past eleven. We, 
however, walked boldly up to the entrance and 
rang the bell. A tug at the porter’s cord made 
the door open immediately, and an old man, 
much bent, and clothed in a brown habit, came 
out of the lodge, where he had no doubt been 
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dozing. He understood so well what we wanted 
that he did not listen to any statements, but 
motioned us to cross the quadrangle and ring at 
the door opposite. So far everything was very satis- 
factory. 

The other door was opened by a young monk, 
aso clad in the brown habit of the serving 
brothers. He received us with a kind of sorrow- 
ful politeness and asked us in an anxious tone if 
we wanted anything to eat. We answered with 
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ENTRANCE TO THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


ilacrity that we did, for we flattered ourselves 
that he was anxious on our account and wished 
his hospitable intentions to bear fruit at once. 

It was therefore with painful surprise that we 


noticed his face grow positively dismal. He 
‘pened the door of a room close by, just wide 
nough to put his shaven head through, and 
talled to somebody inside. In response to this 
‘summons another person appeared. He was a 
young man in lay clothes, and his expression of 
face and tone of voice bespoke the surly menial 
vhom an exaggerated sense of self-importance 
tad rendered aggressive. We afterwards learnt 
tlathe was the chief servant employed to wait 
won visitors. The serving friar had actually to 
Plead our cause quite earnestly with this man 





before he would consent to yive us any food. 
‘8 grievance was that so many people had | 


dropped in that night that he had not had time 
yet to eat his own supper. 

The discussion lasted about five minutes, and 
then the ill-conditioned layman, turning to us, 
said he would let us have some supper, but we 
should have to make great haste in eating it. 
Thinking that supper on these terms was better 
than none at all, we followed him into a large 
desolate room dimly lighted with two or three 
candles. In the centre a long table ran down 

the entire length, and on this we found 
our meal ready laid. It consisted of 
bread, cheese, stewed prunes, and wine. 

Our genial entertainer did not wait to 
note the delight that beamed from us at 
the sight of this conventual feast. We 
set to work upon the bread and cheese 
with such zeal as we could muster, but 
we had hardly reached the prunes when 
a round head appeared through the door- 
way, and a surly voice, that we by this 
time knew too well, told us that we must 
now go to bed. Had we been taken for 
vagrants, and was this a sample of the 
charity which the monastery dispensed 
to indigent wayfarers? ‘The bill in the 
morning showed that there had been no 
mistake. Looking back I think we ought 
to have entrenched ourselves, so to speak, 
behind the prunes and cheese and defied 
the whole monastery to send us to bed 
until we had taken as much off the edge 
of our hunger as could be accomplished 
by means of the available instruments. 
The knowledge, however, that we were 
in a monastery made us submissive, for 
we did not realise then that the Grande 
Chartreuse was an hotel that must be a 
source of considerable revenue to the 
community. So we allowed ourselves 
to be driven off to bed almost supperless 
like naughty children. 

Jack showed a much finer resigna- 
tion than I should have expected from 
him under the circumstances. As he tore 
himself away from the prunes he merely 
muttered something about “‘ having that 
fellow for a quarter of an hour out in the 
wood.” We soon learned that a further 

mortification had been prepared for us. Our enemy 
had given orders for us to be conducted toa room in 
which there were no fewer than ten small wooden 
bedsteads, each about a yard from the other. 
In one of these a groom was snoring loudly; the 
rest were empty, which was fortunate, as there 
was only one washing-basin, and this the size of 
a very small salad bowl. What was wanting, 
however, in facilities to cleanliness was made up 
for in help to godliness, for the paperless walls 
were lavishly embellished with religious prints. 
There were no pillows, but there were short 
bolsters stuffed with straw, and we had moreover 
each a sheet and a black blanket to cover us. So 
after all we had cause to be thankful, inasmuch as 
we had been saved almost by a miracle from 
sleeping on the cold stones. 

Having made up our minds to attend the mid- 
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night service in the chapel that would soon com- 
mence, we looked out of the open window of our 
dormitory. While we were there, white robed 
monks were seen flitting across the quadrangle 
at intervals in a very ghostly and mysterious way. 
What they were doing down there at that hour we 
could not guess; we almost concluded that they 
were genuine ghosts of monks who were dead and 
buried, so strangely did they glide into view and 
vanish. ‘There was no sound but that of the 
fountains splashing in the quadrangle. 

At a quarter to twelve the bell for matins began 
to toll. It was a sound which in the still darkness 
of midnight and in the gloomy depth of this 
wooded gorge seemed more fit to summon the 
dead from their tombs than the living from their 
beds. Many white figures now flitted aeross the 
black quadrangle as noiselessly as owls in their 
flight. Dead men in their shrouds, or Carthu- 
sians in white flannel, they appeared impalpable, 
spectral, and unearthly. With the clanging of 
that convent bell the age of mystic contemplation 
returned, the supernatural displaced nature; 
whispers of spiritual beings seemed to mingle with 
the enigmatic message which the iron tongue 
sent vibrating afar, awaking the raven in the pine 
brooding over the horrors of the precipice, and 
making the eagle press closer to her young on the 
crag that reared its bleaching skull among the 
stars. 

We left our dormitory and went downstairs and 
along a corridor lighted bya single lamp, until we 
came to the door which had been pointed out to 
us as the entrance to the chapel gallery set apart 
for visitors. The chapel is composed of a nave 
only, divided transversely near the middle by a 
very high screen of carved oak. The visitors’ 
gallery is quite at the back facing the altar. There 
was no light beyond the little that escaped from 
the shaded lamps in the stalls. As the monks 
entered the eye could detect a movement of white 
against the dim background full of uncertain 
shapes behind the screen, but the ear could catch 
no sound from their sandalled feet. At the point 
of midnight the sacristan left the belfry, and the 
sound of the bell died away in a low, tremulous 





murmur like the muffled cry of all humanity from 
the far-off world. 

Every movement in the chapel ceased, and there 
was a deep hush. Only two perfect forms of men, 
or ghosts of men, appeared through the gloom. 
They were those of two monks, standing apart 
in the nave just below the gallery, and as rigid as 
if they had been hewn out of marble. Presently 
the sound of many human voices chanting ir an 
undertone rose from the nearly hidden choir and 
filled the chapel. The voices were not those of 
picked singers, but not until then had I felt the 
full solemnity of the Gregorian chant—so pene- 
trating, so awful was the influence of the place 
and the hour. 

But as I listened to these Carthusians chanting 
in the semi-darkness psalm after psalm a chill as 
of crypts and sepulchres stole over me. I seemed 
to be sinking lower and lower into the cold mys- 
terious earth, and had I not broken the spell by 
leaving the chapel and going to bed I believe I 
should soon have persuaded myself that I had 
tumbled down a precipice before reaching the 
convent, and was now truly a ghost in the com- 
pany of ghosts. 

I fancied I had only just fallen asleep, when I 
was awakened by the renewed clanging of the 
convent bell. The monks had gone through the 
offices of matins and lauds, and after sleeping 
three hours and a half were now returning to the 
chapel-for prime. The canonical hours being 
strictly observed in the monastery, the visitor who 
does not watch the flight of time very attentively 
is apt to suppose that the bell is never allowed 
half an hour’s rest, and to wonder why it does not 
boldly crack itself and put an end to its misery. 
We broke the convent rules again by not coming 
down to breakfast at the hour fixed for it, whereat 
our surly acquaintance of the previous night glared 
ferociously, and grumbled exceedingly before he 
set before us a tureen of very watery farinaceous 
soup. In addition to this stimulating liquid, I 
believe we were allowed some bread and cheese 
and prunes. Having decided to remain at the 
monastery until the afterncon, we strolled about 
the premises. 


(Zo be continued.) 


— SAL 


Only a Song, 


’T:s but a song, yes, only a song, 
But its tender and sweet refrain 
Speaks to my heart of the days gone by 
With a thrill of infinite pain. 


Only a song, yet it fills my soul 
With a flood of memories sweet, 
Of a humbie cot in a lonely spot, 
On a shore where the salt waves beat. 





The song of a little child at play, 
With eyes that starlike shine, 

And a face upturned with a loving smile, 
That finds response in mine. 


Long years have passed, but that little song 
Is heard on a distant strand, 

And the voice so dear I loved to bear 
Sings now in another land, 
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“EARTHQUAKES IN DIVERS PLACES.” 


BY Cc. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


HE tale of earthquakes in divers places is 
apparently like the song of the brook—a 
murmur which goes on for ever, never suffer- 

ing us to forget for long how unstable the appa- 
rently solid earth beneath us may at any moment 
prove, yet by no means allowing us to pride our- 
selves On any special distinction of our own 
time in this respect, inasmuch as each bygone 
century has had its record of appalling devasta- 
tions. In truth, these tremors never cease. 

In the long category of no less than seven 
thousand notable recorded earthquakes, it is esti- 
mated that fully thirteen millions of mankind 
have perished, those of our own era having com- 
menced in the year 17 A.D., when Asia Minor was 
shaken to its foundations, Ephesus and other 
cities being well-nigh destroyed. Within half a 
century, in 63 A.D., a terrific and very destructive 
earthquake gave the inhabitants of the Campania 
apremonitory hint of impending doom. Yet no 
one seems to have dreamt that the quiet lake 
which lay so still and calm within the ancient 
crater of the vine-clad Mount Vesuvius was so 
soon to be transformed into that torrent of boiling 
mud which on the fatal 24th August, 79 A.D., over- 
whelmed the City of Herculaneum, while Pompeii 
and Stabies were buried beneath a layer of loose 
ashes twenty feet in depth. 

(I recur to these well-known details on account 
of their remarkable resemblance to those which 
lat summer marked the reawakening of Mount 
Tarawera in New Zealand, after a sleep of at least 
five hundred years—an awakening signalised by 
the total destruction of several villages by the 
eruption of hot mud and volcanic ash. The fact 
that Vesuvius has ever since that remote date been 
subject to eruptions, sometimes, as in 1631, pour- 
ing forth torrents of boiling water, and at other 
times throwing up vast columns of fire and masses 
of molten lava, may seem to indicate that Tara- 
wera may perhaps henceforth give similar proofs 
of energy, and assuredly proves how little reliance 
can be placed on apparent volcanic death. Of 
such it may well be said that when men say, 
“Peace, and all things are safe, then sudden 
destruction cometh upon them.”) 

A quarter of a century after the destruction of 

ompeii our own annals record an earthquake 
which, in the year 103, “swallowed up a city” in 
Somersetshire, and twenty-nine years later the 
earth was rent in North Britain, and men and 
tattle were engulfed. In the fifth, seventh, and 
ninth centuries serious earthquakes are recorded 
in Cornwall, Canterbury, and York, and of one at 
St. Andrews, in 811 A.D., it is said that it destroyed 
most of the town and fourteen hundred people. 
From the year 1000 to 1020 A.D. a succession of 
‘arthquakes in Cumberland and Scotland “ swal- 
‘owed up much people, cattle and houses,” after 
vhich the land had rest till 1:85, when Lincoln 





Cathedral was overthrown by a sore earthquake, 
continuing for three days. Other churches were 
similarly destroyed in 1246, when “ye great clocke 
bell in the Palace of Westminster strake of itselfe 
against ye hammer, with shaking.” 

It was at about this time that the bed of the 
River Trent at Nottingham was for some hours 
left dry by reason of a great earthquake, a phe- 
nomenon which fifty years later was repeated in 
London, when men:crossed the bed of the Thames 
on foot. Henceforth the record of earthquakes 
in Britain has happily been comparatively trivial, 
being but faint indications of earth-waves whose 
energy had been all expended in other lands. 

To glance further afield, we learn that the year 
543 was marked by shocks in every corner of the 
known world, and just two centuries later, Syria 
and a great part of Asia were so convulsed that five 
hundred towns are said to have been destroyed, 
causing an incalculable loss of life. After the 
lapse of four centuries Syria was again visited, and 
twenty thousand of her people perished. The year 
1137 was marked by the destruction of Catania, 
in Sicily, of which it is recorded that fifteen thou- 
sand persons were buried in the ruins; but the hor- 
rors of this destruction were exceeded in Cilicia, 
where, in the year 1268, .no less than sixty thou- 
sand persons are said to have been killed. 

Lisbon, like Naples, has been well-nigh de- 
stroyed twice over; in 1531 she reckoned her 
slain at thirty thousand, and again in 1755 up- 
wards of fifty thousand lives were lost. 

But even such wholesale annihilation as this has 
been far exceeded in Japan, where, at the destruc- 
tion of Yeddo, in 1703, no less than two hundred 
thousand persons perished! Half a century later, 
in 1751, aterrible earthquake at Peking claimed 
one hundred thousand victims, while in 1754, 
1755, and 1797, Cairo, Kaschan, in North Persia, 
and the Isthmus of Panama each furnished about 
a thousand victims to the hungry earth. It is said 
that those at Panama were all swallowed without 
one second of warning. 

This perpetual recurrence of earth’s convulsions 
scarcely seems to justify the assumption that the 
recent multiplication of such phenomena betokens 
the palsy of old age, though assuredly they may 
well serve to remind us how frail is our own 
tenure of pomp and power in a world where at 
any given moment the stateliest homes may be 
engulfed in horrid ruin. (It is said that the de- 
struction of the city of Lisbon was accomplished 
in five minutes, though several months elapsed ere 
the earth ceased to tremble after this sudden con- 
vulsion.) 

Passing on to events within the memory of men 
still in the prime of life, we come to those ap- 
palling earthquakes which devastated part of 
Armenia in the year 1840, when the dead were 
estimated at upwards of a hundred thousand. 
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Since then each decade has added something to 
this dismal catalogue. 

Without reference to such tremulous isles as 
those of Japan (which seem to suffer from chronic 
ague, and reckon their earth-shivers at an average 
of twelve hundred per annum), we know that for 
the last six years scarcely a month has elapsed 
that has not from some quarter brought tidings of 
earthquakes, in many cases accompanied by de- 
structive volcanic phenomena. Thus, in 1879, 
when Hungary was visited by a succession of 
shocks, a large island in the Danube was rent in 
twain, and from the chasm thus formed there 
poured forth a torrent of water. The River 
Danube, by the way, seems to have marked a 
curious boundary in the progress of earth-waves, 
for when in 1880 Istria and Croatia gave many 
tokens of subterranean disturbance, and severe 
earthquake shocks were experienced at many 
spots along the southern bank of the river, not 
one was felt anywhere on the northern shore. 

In 1880 Italy was repeatedly shaken, and in Janu- 
ary, 1881, the peaceful Bridge of Allan, near Stir- 
ling, was startled by an unmistakable shock. In 
the following month a church and two hundred 
houses were destroyed in the Azores, and ere one 
more month had elapsed, Casamicciola, in the 
Island of Ischia, was forewarned of impending 
destruction by an earthquake shock which cost a 
hundred lives. In the month of April the Island 
of Chios was tossed like a troubled sea, forty 
villages and towns were destroyed, and four thou- 
sand of the inhabitants perished. Midsummer 
was signalised by the devastation of thirty-four 
villages in Turkey; and in August the Psland of 
Chios was again visited by a disastrous earthquake. 
In September, the Abruzzi, in Italy, furnished 
sundry victims; and then the earth frolics took 
the form of small startling shocks, here, there, and 
everywhere, in all parts of Europe, till in July, 
1883, came that appalling convulsion on the 
Island of Ischia, in which two thousand persons 
perished. 

In the previous month that tremendous volcanic 
outburst had occurred in the Sunda Straits, which 
completely transformed the Island of Krakatoa, 
and which continued its work of remodelling from 
May till October, during which period many 
villages were overwhelmed, and many thousands 
of lives were sacrificed. 

But a few months later our own shores were 
somewhat rudely shaken, and the earthquake of 
1884 will long be remembered in Essex as a 
serious matter, inasmuch as thirty-one churches 
and chapels and about thirteen hundred buildings 
were more or less damaged. 

The following winter, from November to the 
close of January, was marked by a succession of 
earthquakes in many parts of Spain, especially in 
the provinces of Granada and Malaga. 

In the following summer (June, 1885) terrible 
damage was done in Cashmere by a series of 
earthquakes which were estimated to have de- 
stroyed seventy thousand houses and upwards of 
three thousand human lives. Eight thousand 
head of cattle and twenty-five thousand sheep and 
goats also perished. This occurred in June, and 















on July 1st earthquake shocks were felt in our 
own lake district at Grasmere and at Ambleside, 
each being accompanied by a rumbling sound 
like subterranean thunder.’ 

Then from the Hawaiian Islands came tidings 
that the fires had actually died out in the great, 
ever active volcano of Mauna Loa. So far from 
showing ‘‘a lake of fire,” not even the most ad- 
venturous explorer could, by peering down the 
crater chimneys, detect any sign of molten lava. 
Apparently the Fire Giants were bent on travel, 
for on October 13th a new volcanic isle was 
thrown up from beneath the ocean, considerably 
to the southward, greatly to the amazement of 
those who saw and officially reported the event. 

Then, last year, still further to the south-west, 
on a calm, clear summer night (June roth) occurred 
that terrific reawakening of the long dormant 
Mount Tarawera in New Zealand, and the destruc- 
tion of Maori villages on the shores of the lake.* 
After this episode the sportive Fire Giants made 
their presence known in many parts of the world 
in rapid succession. Their nearest point of re- 
appearance was on the Island of Ninafu, one of 
the northernmost of the Tongan or Friendly 
group, which was visited by a succession of vio- 
lent earthquakes, continuing almost without inter- 
mission for twenty-four hours, a violent tempest 
of lightning and thunder raging all the time. The 
affrighted people fled from their houses in the 
villages along the coast; and all assembled at the 
principal town on the shores of the lagoon, and 
there watched in trembling anxiety to see what 
was to come. They had not long to wait. Pre- 
sently the shore of the tempest-tossed lake was 
riven asunder, and a vast volume of flame burst 
forth, rising to a height of fully two thousand feet, 
as estimated by that of the mountains in the back- 
ground. This was on the 31st of August. The 
eruption continued for ten days, during which 
there was scarcely an hour without a distinct 
earthquake shock. 

Meanwhile, at the self-same dates, from August 
27th and onwards, various parts of Greece and o! 
Italy were devastated by earthquakes. The towns 
of Pyrgos and Filiatra were entirely destroyed, and 
on the western coast of the Morea and Pelopo- 
nesia scarcely a village escaped serious injury. 
Hundreds of lives were lost, and the affrighted 
people all forsook their homes and camped in the 
fields. In Italy, at Syracuse, Reggio, and other 
towns, the same thing occurred, with the excep- 
tion that no lives were lost, though at Naples the 
terror was enhanced by appalling eruptions 0! 
Vesuvius. Brindisi, Malta, and the Ionian Isles 
were also shaken. 

Still on the self-same dates, from August 27th 
to September sth, the United States of Georgia 
and South Carolina were rocked with such terrible 
vehemence that half of Charleston was in ruins, 
and forty lives lost; in the Carolinas the county 
was rent by crevasses and landslides, and vast 
quantities of property were destroyed. One ©! 
the most violent of these earthquake shocks was 





1 Since this paper was written shocks have been experienced in Jersey 


and Guernsey. 
2 See the “ Leisure Hour” for October, 1886. 
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accompanied by the appearance of a remarkable 
meteor, resembling the ball from a Roman candle; 
it burst like a rocket, falling in a shower of blue 
and green fragments. Three showers of pebbles 
are stated to have fallen in different localities, at 
intervals of four or five hours, the size of the 
stones varying from that of a grape to a hen’s 
egg. They fell with such violence as to fracture 
the hard pavement of the streets. The stones 
had polished surfaces, and felt quite warm to the 
touch when newly fallen. 

Ere the catastrophe at Charleston was forgotten 
(and in these days of multiplied excitements no 
one topic can long engross public attention) the 
unrest of Mount Etna, and sympathetic shivers 
in Calabria and elsewhere, served to carry on the 
chain of volcanic incidents; but winter brought a 
comparative lull, until the 15th of January, 1887, 
when at two widely-distant points the earth 
suddenly opened her crater mouths and threw up 
columns of flame and masses of molten rock. 

One of these eruptions occurred from the 
crater on the summit of Mauna Loa, that great 
volcanic mountain in Hawaii which two years 
ago seemed to have extinguished its fires. 
Latterly, however, symptoms of renewed activity 
have been observed at Kilauea, a crater on the 
flank of the mountain, 4,000 feet above the sea, 
which, while exhibiting an almost endless variety 
of pyrotechnic display, keeps so circumspectly 
within its own appointed limits—namely, those 
of a crater ten miles in circumference—that it 
rarely does any damage, and is regarded by the 
tesidents as a sort of interesting personal friend, 
whose actions form a constant topic of pleasant 
gossip. 

But an eruption of the summit-crater is a very 
different matter. When the internal furnace is so 
thoroughly heated as to force a torrent of fiery 
fusion to an altitude of 14,000 feet, all men know 
that the lava flood is bound to overflow, to burn its 
way through the forests, and perhaps overwhelm 
cultivated sugar-fields and villages on the moun- 
tain slopes, or even on the seaboard. Then 
comes atime of awful anxiety as to the force of 
the fiery flood, which sometimes sweeps onward 
with appalling impetuosity, pouring in cascades 
of molten rock and travelling from thirty to sixty 
miles, ere it pours into the sea, causing a wild 
commotion as it meets the huge waves which 
break in thundering surf upon those lava-bound 
shores. 

Twice within the last few years have the in- 
habitants of Hilo kept watch while fire-floods 
such as these, taking a north-westerly course, 
have burnt their way nearer and nearer to their 
pleasant flower-embosomed homes. In each case 
the suspense continued for months. Day by day 
crowds went up to watch the advance of the 
torrent, whose progress became slower as it 
travelled over the comparative levels near the 
seaboard, and yet moved steadily onward, till it 
actually reached the summit of the steep main 
street leading down to the town. Then, when to 
all appearance the pretty homes seemed doomed 
to destruction, the united cry of the people arose 
to Heaven, and in each case the fire-flood was 








stayed. On one occasion it simply ceased to 
advance; onthe next, without any visible material 
reason to account for a change of direction, it 
turned aside, and passing beyond the town, 
flowed harmlessly into the sea.' 

On the present occasion, after violent earth- 
quake shocks, which continued for several days 
almost without intermission (so that our corre- 
spondents compare their homes to frail barks on 
a chopping sea), the lava stream rent a new chan- 
nel through the massive mountain, reaching the 
surface at a point about 6,000 feet below the sum- 
mit-crater, at a spot rejoicing in the name of 
Pohakuohanalei, and happily poured down the 
southern slope which lies nearest the sea, dis- 
tant about twenty miles. Should it continue in 
this course there is every reason to hope that it 
may do no serious damage., but there is no use 
in attempting to forecast volcanic vagaries. Three 
great rivers of blood-red, bubbling liquid lava 
burnt their way through the forest, overspreading 
pasture lands. In one place the fiery stream, 
about two miles wide, crossed, and of course 
buried, the Government high road, which, when 
the stream cooled, lay deep beneath a deposit of 
huge blocks resembling concrete of the coarsest 
black lava. 

Some enterprising persons who made their way 
to the new crater were rewarded by the sight of 
fifteen fountains of fluid lava, the highest of which 
was playing to a height of fully two hundred feet, 
tossing up huge masses of black rock, and rushing 
down the mountain side with roaring turmoil, the 
molten stream bearing on its surface great boulders 
of solid lava. 

At one point on the mountain side a fissure has 
been rent ten feet wide and a mile and a half in 
length. It is an unfathomable abyss! 

In view of the ruin wrought on the Riviera by 
two short sharp shocks—the work of a moment— 
it certainly is marvellous that the people of Hawaii 
should have suffered such trifling loss during con- 
vulsions which have thus rent the solid rocks, and 
during which there were counted within one week 
about four hundred earthquake shocks of sufficient 
force to make an open door bang, besides innu- 
merable lesser tremors. But the continuance of 
shocks gives good reason to fear that a further 
eruption is in preparation. 

On the self-same night—namely, that of the 
15th of January—as the inhabitants of Hilo, 
roused by the violent earthquake shocks, beheld 
the heavens red with the awful glare which always 
gives them warning of unusual activity within the 
great mountain-crater, the people of Baku, on the 
Caspian Sea, were likewise awakened by a violent 
shock, which caused all the windows to rattle, and 
suddenly the darkness of the night was illumined 
by an intense light, as though the city were aflame. 
But no conflagration was reported, and so it was 
assumed to be the reflection on the heavens of 
some great fire far away. 

On the following night, however, the same 
awful glare again became visible, and shortly 





1 For full particulars see “ Fire Fountains in Hawaii.” By C. F 
Gorden Cumming. Published by Blackwood. 
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before midnight a terrific explosion was heard, 
immediately followed by a vast column of flame, 
apparently about three hundred and fifty feet in 
height, which was shot up from the summit of the 
Lok Batan mountain. It was a calm night, with 
scarcely a breath of wind. So the flames con- 
tinued to ascend quite vertically, carrying large 
masses of dark matter, which fell back into the 
crater. 

Considerable heat was felt at the distance of 
fully a mile, and the whole country was lighted by 
a glare brighter than that of the sun at noonday. 
This lasted for about thirty hours, but not con- 
tinuously, the column occasionally subsiding. The 
volume of liquid mud ejected in this period has 
overspread a track of about a square mile, 
to a depth varying from seven feet to fourteen 
feet. 

What lends special interest to this eruption is 
that, as with the majestic Mount Tarawera in New 
Zealand, on whose summit the great Maori war- 
riors of five centuries had been laid to rest, with- 
out a suspicion that the mountain itself was fated 
to prove their funeral pyre, so with the spur of the 
Caucasus, nothing had occurred within recent 
historic times to suggest that volcanic forces were 
not absolutely extinct. Certainly the Arabian 
chroniclers possessed a legend of a great volcanic 
mountain, which was here in full play till eight 
hundred years ago, and which undoubtedly had 
lent additional sanctity to a spot ever held sacred 
by the Ghebres of Persia, who, recognising a 
specially sacred fire-symbol in the inflammable 
naphtha gas, which occasionally ignites spon- 
taneously, and plays in pale flames above fissures 
in the rock, have from time immemorial reverenced 
this spot, and made sacred pilgrimage to the 
temple of Surukhani, wherein, for at least two 
thousand years, the sacred earth-fed flame has 
burnt unceasingly. 

The native naphtha flows from the soil in so 
pure a form as to burn without rectification, and 
on stormy nights the aforesaid spontaneous flames 
sometimes blaze up with such weird spirit-light as 
might well impress the imagination of reverent 
worshippers. But since this spot has become so 
important a centre of busy trade, and the oil- 
springs and gas have been desecrated by im- 
prisonment in tanks and pipes, the ancient Fire 
Temple has been abandoned, and the nearest 
approach to poetry which still lingers in that great 
commercial city is connected with the submarine 
oil-springs to the south of the town, whence petro- 
leum and naphtha rise to the surface, forming little 
eddies on the shallow waters. Sometimes after 
sunset young men and maidens (who all day long 
have been well-nigh stifled by clouds of bitu- 
minous dust and the smoke of a hundred oil- 
refining factories) start for an evening row on the 
Caspian, and amuse themselves by throwing on to 
each eddy a handful of blazing straw to ignite the 
naphtha, and thus, on a still, calm night, the sea 
itself appears to be in flames at a dozen spots—a 
truly fairylike illumination. 

But of active volcanic agency there was in all 
this region no suggestion, for though the whole 
country for miles in every direction is black with 











waste petroleum, and day and night the oil- 
fountains pour forth their hideous black streams 
or throw up columns of petroleum, some of which 
have been estimated at twice the height of the 
Great Geyser in Iceland, and which spout with 
such uncontrollable impetuosity that neighbour- 
ing lands are literally destroyed by the oil-flood, 
there is no perceptible heat in these geysers, 
Their existence is due solely to the removal of 
the pressure on the confined gas at the moment 
when the oil-spring is tapped.’ 

Consequently a new and appalling terror is sug- 
gested by the sudden eruption of a great column 
of flame in a country which is thus saturated with 
inflammable oil, for of course, just as last August 
the shores of the peaceful Tongan lake were riven 
by that stupendous pillar of fire, so may the next 
frolic of the Caspian Fire Giants result in an 
eruption in the midst of the oil-springs, which, 
by the way, allows a pretty wide margin for their 
playground, inasmuch as twelve thousand square 
miles of this region are found to be oleiferous! 

Passing from this dreary and hideous oil region 
to the beautiful shores of the Mediterranean, we 
find that the recent appalling devastation of the 
Riviera is but the latest link in a most startling 
chain of volcanic convulsions. It is recorded 
that in the year A.D. 536 the whole coast from 
Genoa to Marseilles was shaken by an earthquake 
of such appalling violence that 160,000 persons 
are said to have perished. 

Within the last five hundred years the Italian 
peninsula has endured no less than 280 serious 
earthquakes. One occurred in 1169, when 
Mount Etna writhed with such terrible energy as 
to cause the death of fifteen hundred persons. 
Again, in A.D. 1456 the Neapolitan provinces 
yielded thirty thousand victims. In 1627 four 
thousand persons perished by an earthquake in 
the Province of Puglia. Eleven years later, in 
A.D. 1638, Calabria lost nine thousand six hun- 
dred of her people. But all these were trifling 
disasters compared with the earthquake which 
shattered whole villages in Sicily in the year 1693, 
causing the death of ninety-three thousand per- 
sons. 

In the following century Central Italy yielded 
fifteen thousand victims, in the year A.D. 1703; 
and in 1783 sixty thousand persons are said to 
have perished in Calabria; while within the me- 
mory of persons still living, the Terra di Lavoro 
counted six thousand slain after the great earth- 
quake in A.D. 1805; while that of 1857 cost the 
Basilicata upwards of twelve thousand lives; and 





1 Thus in 1883 a fountain, now known as “the Droojba,” suddenly 
burst forth in a column upwards of 200 feet in height, which, for forty- 
three days, poured forth its oil-flood at the rate of 3,400 tons a day, and 
then gradually diminished its flow for sixty days more, wasting at the 
very lowest estimate 55,000,000 gallons of oil ere it was possible to bring 
it under control. So, instead of making its owner a millionaire, it left 
him a bankrupt, by reasor of the enormous claims for damage brought 
against him by neighbours whose buildings were engulfed beneath hills 
of oily sand. f 

But in the beginning of October, 1886, a still more impetuous 
“* gusher” was tapped at Tagieff’s Wells, which, preceded by a deafening 
roar of gas and stifling smell, rose to a height of 224 feet, pouring fort 
upwards of 11,000 tons a day, throwing up stones to a terrific height, 
together with quantities of fine sand, of course all saturated with oil, 
which the wind carried for miles. The two and three-quarter million 
gallons of oil thus daily thrown up was as lamentably wasted as that o 
the Droojba, the force of the torrent effectually baffling all the efforts 
its proprietors and all resources of engineering skill. 
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that of 1883 at Ischia resulted in the death of 
2,515 persons. 

Thus, from the earliest days of which we have 
any record until the present time has the earth 
been subject to these throes, which, as a Swiss 
maid at Mentone observed during the recent 





panic,' do force proud man to realise his puny 
feebleness more thoroughly than perhaps any 
other of Nature’s manifold lessons. 





1 “Ah! que nous sommes petits!" she said. 


SOME UNCONSIDERED ASPECTS OF JUBILEES. 


T atime when the nation, home and colonial, 
is racking its brains and opening its purse- 
strings to celebrate worthily and to comme- 

morate perpetually the Royal Jubilee in imperial, 
ecclesiastical, national, and local fashion, pater- 
familias, upon whom the responsibility falls in the 
last resort, feels constrained to ask, ‘‘ What is a 
jubilee, and why should a jubilee authorise all 
these demands on my purse °” 

He gets snubbed when he asks these questions, 
and is told, ‘‘ Why, of course, every fool knows that 
a jubilee is a time of jubilation, and that it recurs 
at the completion of every fifty years from the 
epoch which originates it.” 

His reply may naturally be, “‘I dare say that I 
am a fool; but, for all that, I don’t see your point, 
and I should like to look into the matter a little 
more closely.” 

So his interlocutor bids him look up his Bible 
and prayer-book, and learn that a jubilee means 
a release of slaves at the end of fifty years, and a 
restoration of alienated property, to the great joy 
of the liberated and reinstated parties ; and, fur- 
ther, that “ Jubilate” means “‘O be joyful.” So 
he finds himself thrown back upon his Hebrew 
Bible and Latin dictionary. Let us try and help 
himsin his researches. 

In the first place, it is obvious that our fifty- 
year jubilee gets its name from the Jubile year, 
the observance of which is ordered in the 25th 
and 27th chapters of the book of Leviticus, and 
which is to recur every fifty years, when every 
man is to return to the inheritance of his fathers, 
and all Hebrew slaves (Hebrew only, be it ob- 
served) are to be set free. On further investiga- 
tion we find that the meaning of the word Jubile 
is unknown, for we cannot place much reliance 
on the statement of Josephus that it means “‘libe- 
ration.” The next point which crops up is that 
the Latin Jubilate, and our jubilant and jubila- 
tion, which are derived from it, are originally 
quite distinct from the Hebrew Jubile. 

We can get at the primary meaning of jubilant 
and jubilation, which is shouting or yelling—the 
uttering of such a cry as, for instance, that by 
which a shepherd on one hillside might call 
across a valley to his fellow on the opposite 
hill, probably not unlike the Swiss “ Jodel,” that 
wild, inarticulate cry which makes itself heard 
for immense distances, and which, inarticulate 
though it be, is yet capable of such special modu- 
lation that a skilful person can, by its cadences, 








distinguish the locality to which the Jodeller 
belongs. 

It is not, indeed, to be supposed that there is 
any connection by way of derivation between the 
Swiss Jodel and the Latin Jubil, for the inter- 
change of d and 4 would be out of the ques- 
tion; but at the same time it would be only 
reasonable to assume that both words grew up in 
the same manner, namely, as an articulate imita- 
tion of the cry which each designated. 

From this original meaning of shouting, or 
calling with a shout, there grew up a secondary 
meaning in the Latin. People shout for joy, and se 
jubilant and jubilation come to mean rejoicing 
with shouts and clamour, or even without them, 
though with exultation, that is to say, with jump- 
ing up and down; and thus, when we speak of 
people being jubilant and exultant, we ought te 
mean that they are shouting and jumping—for 
joy, be it understood; and so the word jubilee 
has taken the infection, and is understood to mean 
an occasion of mirth and jollity, especially when 
taken up by a large body of people upon some 
special occasion, that special occasion being 
generally understood to be the completion of a 
period of fifty years from some given event. 

Here “ Jubilee,” having taken its complexion 
from the Latin, takes its stature from the Hebrew 
** Jubile,” which, as is well known, was to be pro- 
claimed every fiftieth year. 

Prof2ssed ruinators and reconstructors have 
been as busy with Bible narrative and legislation 
as ever were beautifiers and restorers with a 
medizval church, and the institution of the Jubile 
year has been as ruthlessly knocked to pieces 
as ever was a lady-chapel screen that broke the 
vista of a cathedral; but, for all that, we must 
beg leave to deal with the year of Jubile as a 
period intended to be observed, even though it 
may, in practice, have been as much a dead letter 
as our modern Compulsory Education Acts are ir 
some localities. 

Be this, then, as it may, let us look at those 
places in the Scripture which relate to the Jubiles. 
It has already been remarked that the meaning of 
the word itself is unknown. The assertion may 
appear a strange one, but it will be borne out by 
an examination of those passages in which it 
occurs. They are four, one being Leviticus xxv. 
and xxvii., where it occurs over and over again; 
and another being Numbers xxxvi., where it 
crops up again in a manner which seems to 
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show that, at the least, there was a substratum of 
fact to the recorded institution. In both these 
passages the word is left untranslated, and appears 
simply as a rough transliteration of the original 
Hebrew word into the form Jubile, a word of 
two syllables (like the Urbane of Romans xvi. 9), 
possibly connected with Jubal, the son of Lamech, 
the father of all such as handle the harp and pipe. 
The other places in which the word occurs are 
Exodus xix. 13, and Joshua vi. In the former 
our ordinary translation reads, “‘ When ¢he ¢rum- 
pet soundeth long,” literally, “‘in prolonging she 
Jubile,” and in the latter, “‘ seven trumpets of rams’ 
horns,” literally, ‘seven trumpets of /udiles.” Thus 
we see that our translators in one place take the 
word to mean a trumpet simply, and in another to 
mean a ram’s horn, of which a trumpet was made, 
while in the most important passages (those of 
Leviticus and Numbers) they practically leave the 
word to stand as they found it in their Hebrew 
Bibles, without attempting to give any definite 
meaning to it. The obvious inference is that 
they did not know what that meaning was, and, 
like honest men, were not afraid to admit their 
ignorance, but left the word to make its own way 
on the strength of those passages. On examining 
them it appears that a Jubile evidently has some- 
thing to do with the blowing of horns, whether 
with the nature of the instrument, or with the 
character of the call; but that the ideas of jubi- 
lation, and of a fifty-year periodicity, are absent, 
being later accretions, and springing, the one 
from confusion with the Latin, the other from 
the accident of the term fixed in the book of 
Leviticus. 

Tt may seem unkind to sever the idea of mirth 
and jollity from the celebration of a jubilee, but, 
if we hold it to be the completion of a term of 
fifty years, we must even make the severance. 
The trumpet of Sinai was no call to sit down to 
eat and drink, and to rise up to play, but it was a 
Jubile; while the blast of the Jubiles round the 
walls of Jericho was a proclamation of woe and 
ruin to that devoted city, and the prelude of 
disaster to Israel. 

But it may be said that at any rate the year of 
Jubile must have been a time of universal joy, 
it must have been a day of unadulterated rejoicing 
when the trumpet was blown and instantly every 
slave became free, and every man returned to the 
inheritance of his fathers. 

Was it so? What was the day on which the 
proclamation of the Hebrew Jubile was to be 
made? It was the Day of Atonement, the great 
day of national humiliation, of fasting, and weep- 
ing, and mourning. It was the winding-up of 
the ceremonies of that day by a compliance with 
that very practical part of repentance which con- 
sists in restitution, so that in fact the idea of the 
Hebrew Jubile would seem to be that of a peni- 
tential institution, of acompulsory act of penance, 
which, though it might bring joy to some, would 
be the cause of great inconvenience and loss to 
others. 

Consider first how it would operate (supposing 
it to have been carried out in practice) with 
regard to the return of every man to the in- 





heritance of his fathers. The object was evi- 
dently to secure a perpetuity of small ownerships, 
Except in ancient walled towns, nobody could 
really sell his land, nobody could really buy 
it. The utmost that any one could legally do 
was to pay down a lump sum for the use of the 
land for fifty years. The next year it could not 
be taken for more than forty-nine, the year after- 
wards forty-eight was the limit, and so on, till at 
last it came down to one year, and none. Then 
it might be parted with again for another fifty 
years, and the same round as before might be run 
from Jubile to Jubile, but the original owner, or 
his nearest relative, might redeem it at any time 
before the expiration of the period. 

Now a very pretty picture might be drawn of 
the great rejoicing which there would be on every 
man’s return to his own old home, and it is very 
likely that this would be the case in many in- 
stances. But how about the people who had to 
turn out ?—people who had lived there for fifty 
years, married there, brought up their children 
there ? Out they must go, to make room, it might 
be, for a stranger—some gay young spark, the 
grandson perhaps of the man who had parted with 
the property half a century before, and who, with 
his belongings, had never been near the place 
since, but whose descendants or next-of-kin now 
appeared upon the scene and evicted the occu- 
pants. The year of Jubile, therefore, cannot 
have been all joy to those who had to turn out. 
Nor can it have been so to all those who had to 
come in. Most likely the original reason for part- 
ing with the land had been poverty. Suppose, 
then, a man to have parted with it because he 
found it insufficient to maintain him and his. 
Now an aged grandfather of threescore years 
and ten, or it might be fourscore, he finds him 
self condemned to return to the morsel of land 
which he had been glad to get rid of when in the 
fulness of his strength. 

Nor was this all. He was not allowed to crop 
it the first year, but had to let anything grow that 
would, and apparently had to permit all who chose 
to wander where they pleased over his land, and 
to pick up anything to which they took a fancy, 
for in the absence of any direct statement to the 
contrary, and in view of the Semitic predilection 
for round numbers, it is not unreasonable to 
assume the identity of the seventh Sabbatical and 
the Jubile years. 

Add to this the probability of disputed succes- 
sions, and of squabbles for shares among undis- 
puted claimants, and we shall have to admit the 
Jubile year not to have been all joy to every one 
who had to come in, though to some it was, 
no doubt, both a pleasure and a convenience to 
come back to their own, or their father’s, or 
grandfather's house and garden; while as for 
those who had to turn out, they knew the law, and 
were quite aware that they might have to leave. 

But it may be said that the liberation of the 
Hebrew slaves must have filled all hearts with joy. 
No, not in every instance. Put the case of a man 
—or say, rather, of a woman—who had for thirty 
or forty or more years been a domestic slave, well 
cared for, kindly treated by the family into which 
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she had entered, but entirely neglected by her 
own relations. The period of her liberation 
arrives, her old master and mistress are dead, 
she herself is pretty well past her work; and 
when the Jubile trumpet is blown her new 
master’s rights and duties expire, and she may 
tramp off to the inheritance of her fathers on the 
chance of finding the head of her family. Pro- 
bably she does not know him by sight or by name, 
and he most likely has never heard of her exist- 
ence; but, if the year of Jubile is to be of any use 
to her, she must go and hunt him up, and tell him 
that he will have to keep her for the rest of her 
days. What tumultuous rejoicing for both parties ! 
At the same time it must be allowed that there 
would be cases in which the greatest satisfaction 
would attend the working out of a man’s or 
woman’s term of service. for that is all that is 
meant by the liberation of slaves in the Jubile 
year. The man bound himself to a master for a 
fixed term of years, and for such a sum as might 
be agreed; when the time was up his contract was 
at an end, and, indeed, it might be rescinded at 
any time if the ‘‘slave,” or his uncle or cousin, 
could and would pay off the balance due for the 
unexpired period of service. It would be difficult 
to conceive anything much more different from 
the popular notion of a general liberation of 
slaves than would be this completion of a contract 
for work. 

Further it should be noted that the Jubile 
regulations touched none but Hebrews, and them 
their masters were required by law to treat as 


hired servants all through their so-called slavery. 
The Jubile brought no manumission to the black 
slave, or to the white slave of foreign blood. He 
temained a chattel, like the sheep and oxen, from 
generation to generation, till Nebuchadnezzar 
came, the servant of the Lord, and turned the 
land upside down, making the slave as his lord, 


and the bond-maid as her mistress. The only 
effect of the Jubile year which alien slaves were 
likely to experience would be that they would 
have to work the harder to make up for the loss 
of the Hebrew servants. Thus it would seem 
that the leading idea of the Jubile was not 
that of rejoicing, but that of restitution, which 
is an essential part of penitence, or penance, 
or repentance, whichever way we choose to spell 
the word. 

And this restitution was to be effected only 
between Hebrew and Hebrew, or such foreigners 
as lived under Jewish law, and who would have to 
surrender such land or Hebrew slaves as they 
might have acquired. For we must not imagine 
that Hebrew slaves, who were in bondage at 
Memphis, or Ecbatan, or at the nearer Sidon or 
Damascus, would reap any benefit on the arrival 
of the Jubile year. 

What would a Persian or Syrian slave-owner 
care about a law of Moses? About as much as 
Hassan or Yusuf with his goats and camels in the 
desert would care for an Order in Council prohibit- 
ing the removal of cattle. No. There was no 
universal liberation of slaves at the fifty years’ end. 
What was enjoined was but the assertion of the 
Privileges of a privileged class against possible 








invaders of them, and over the unprivileged 
masses. 

Penitential discipline, therefore, for the tem- 
porary infringement of these privileges, and that 
under the weighty form and austere aspect of resti- 
tution, is what characterises the Scripture Jubile, 
from which our fifty-year jubilee takes its name 
and measure; and yet how many think of it asa 
noisy jollification, much as in many mind3 the 
idea of Yule, the yelling time, has sprung up with 
and choked the sober Christian joy of Christmas, 
while the heathen goddess Eastr gets fitter 
honour than the risen Christ of Pasch, and the 
licence of Whitsuntide has overridden and trodden 
underfoot the memories of Pentecost. 

But a Jubilee, considered simply as the com- 
pletion of a period of fifty years, is a very serious 
matter. There is half a century gone; gone with 
all its smothered aspirations, blighted hopes, per- 
petrated villainies. But there is not, after all, any- 
thing specially sacred in this particular period. 
The Hebrews, as we have seen, had theirs of fifty 
years. The Roman Church has at different times 
fixed its jubilees (special penitential exercises 
with special indulgential privileges) at the various 
intervals of one hundred, thirty-three, and twenty- 
five years, at which last it now stands, though 
subject to the interpolation of special ones at the 
discretion of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

It has been already noted that one main object 
of the institution of the year of Jubile among 
the Hebrews was by force of law to perpetuate 
small ownerships, and to prevent the accumula- 
tion of land in the hands of a few, an object of 
great interest in connection with popular feeling 
in our own time and country. If ever a scheme 
of this nature had a good chance of success it 
would have been this, propounded as it was ona 
small scale to an intensely tribally-minded people 
and that under the Divine sanction. But even thus 
it appears to have been evaded. Witness the 
prophet Isaiah’s denunciation of those who joined 
house to house and field to field, whence it may 
fairly be inferred that the law existed, but was not 
observed. 

A like inference may be drawn from the thirty- 
fifth chapter of Jeremiah’s prophecy. There a 
solemn covenant is made to revive the observance 
of the closely connected and perhaps identical 
institution of the Sabbatical year, so far as the 
release of Hebrew bond-servants was concerned. 
They were released for the moment, but every one 
of them was brought back again. 

Before the Captivity, therefore, the Jubile year 
must have fallen into disuse, while we learn that 
after the Captivity it was never pretended to be 
observed. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we are led to the 
conclusion that a Jubilee, rightly understood, is an 
occasion, not for senseless riot and dissipation, 
but for sobered joy and liberal assistance to the 
sick, the sad, the suffering, and for some lasting 
mark, though it be Lut of stone, to testify our 
thankfulness that God has thus far helped us; for 
thus may we combine the Gentile shout of joy 
with the trumpet blast of the Elect People into 
such a Jubilee as the Lord hath chosen. 

Cc. W. JONES. 





ON THE SONGS FROM THE MUSIC-BOOKS OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. 


BY FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, PROFESSOR 


OF POETRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


PART II. 


HE tune of the love-songs which have been 
thus far before us nowchanges. But though 
despairing swain and fickle mistress must 

always have their turn, yet in the Elizabethan age 
there was enough poetry and gallant feeling in the 
land—Shakespearianism enough, if I may use the 
phrase—to reject those odious attacks on woman 
which often discredit mediaeval literature, and 
recur with tenfold frequency after the period of 
the Civil War. 


*17* 


Kind are her answers, 
But her performance keeps no day ; 
Breaks time, as dancers, 
From their own music when they stray. 
All her free favours and smooth words 
Wing my hopes in vain. 
O, did ever voice so sweet but only feign ? 
Can true love yield such delay, 
Converting joy to pain? 


Lost is our freedom 
When we submit to women so: 
Why do we need ’em 
When, in their best, they work our woe? 
There is no wisdom 
Can alter ends by Fate prefixt. 
O, why is the good of man with evil mixt ? 
Never were days yet call’d two 
But one night went betwixt. 


In the last line but one I have taken the liberty 
of changing Mr. Bullen’s cad/éd for call’d, that the 
trochaic rhythm of its fellow in the first stanza 
may be preserved. It is Campion’s voice which 
we probably hear in these elegant and delicately- 
satirical lines ;—and the following Counsel to a 
Wife from the same book is a masterpiece of 
kindly good sense. 


*18« 


Never love unless you can 

Bear with all the faults of man 

Men sometimes will jealous be 

Though but little cause they see ; 

And hang their head as discontent, 

And speak what straight they will repent. 


Men that but one saint adore 

Make a show of love to .nore ; 

3eauty must be scorn’d in none, 
Though but truly served in one : 

For what is courtship but disguise ? 
True hearts may have dissembling eyes. 








Men, when their affairs require, 

Must awhile themselves retire ; 
Sometimes hunt and sometimes hawk, 
And not ever sit and talk : 

If these and such-like you can bear, 
Then like, and love, and never fear ! 


From the same source we have also a very 
lively and musical ditty of warning to a young 
aspirant : 


Silly boy! ’tis full moon yet, thy night as day shines clearly ; 
and a delightful love-charm— 
Thrice toss these oaken ashes in the air ; 


for which I must reluctantly refer my readers to 
Mr. Bullen’s collection. 


*1Q* 
Who prostrate lies at women’s feet, 
And calls them darlings dear and sweet ; 
Protesting love, and craving grace, 
And praising oft a foolish face ; 
Are oftentimes deceived at last, 
Then catch at nought and hold it fast. 


#20 


Ye bubbling springs that gentle music makes 

To lovers’ plaints with heart-sore throbs immix’d, 
When as my dear this way her pleasure takes, 

Tell her with tears how firm my love is fix’d ; 
And, Philomel, report my timorous fears, 
And, Echo, sound my heigh-ho’s in her ears : 
But if she asks if I for love will die, 
Tell her, Good faith, good faith, good faith—not I. 


Makes (first line) for make, by a common six- 
teenth-century license.—Such light touches of 
humour as that which ends this ditty are rare 
in either of our two anthologies. The Eliza- 
bethan lyrics are weak in the comic element, 
which in truth is but seldom found, outside 
our drama, in union with verse of high quality. 
The drinking songs, in particular, are apt to be 
noisy and commonplace ;—but here European 
literature generally has not many pieces of real 
poetic merit to show since the days ef the Greek 
and Latin lyrists. A more serious strain of renun- 
ciation may follow: 


*2I* 


Once did I love and yet I live, 

Though love and truth be now forgotten ; 
Then did I joy, now do I grieve 

That holy vows must now be broken. 
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Hers be the blame that caused it so, 
Mine be the grief though it be mickle ; 

She shall have shame, I cause to know 
What ’tis to love a dame so fickle. 


Love her that list, I am content 

For that chameleon-like she changeth, 
Yielding such mists as may prevent 

My sight to view her when she rangeth. 


Let him not vaunt that gains my loss, 

For when that he and time hath proved her, 
She may him bring to Weeping-Cross : 

I say no more, because I loved her. 


Weeping-Cross is probably a proverbial phrase for 
sorrow. What depth of feeling and delicacy does 
the last line convey !—Take next (from the J/usa) 
a little elegy on a Lost Love, which is far more 
truly classical in the best sense than many merely 
imitative pieces which now claim that praise : 


*22+ 


Me, me, and none but me! dart home, O gentle death ! 
And quickly ; for I draw too long this idle breath. 

How long will’t be till I may fly to Heaven above, 

Unto my faithful and belovéd turtle-dove ? 


Like to the silver swan, before my death T sing, 
And yet my fatal knell I living help to ring. 

Oh! how I wish from earth, and earthly joys to fly! 
He happy never lived, that cannot love to die. 


I can give only one more specimen of this 
kind (from Campion’s earliest book), the scene of 
which we are supposed to find in the old Elysian 
fields, such as Virgil or Wordsworth in his “‘ Lao- 
damia” paint them ;—that romantic region lying 
midway between shadow and reality, where the 
souls of legendary heroes and heroines dead and 
gone pursue a pensive after-life. This vision has 
a beauty almost beyond praise : 


#23+ 


When thou must home to shades of underground, 
And there arrived, a new admiréd guest, 
The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 
White Iopé, blithe Helen, and the rest, 
To hear the stories of thy finish’d love 
From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move ; 


Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 

Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys and-great challenges of knights, 

And all these triumphs for thy beauty sake :— 
When thou hast told these honours done to thee, 
Then tell, O tell, how thou didst murder me. 


The pastoral disguise which is so frequent in 
our Renaissance literature is pushed to its furthest 
point in those political poems, if we may so call 
them, which sing the praises of Elizabeth as a 
nymph or a shepherdess. Perhaps in the days 





of arbitrary Tudor rule it might be indiscreet or 
unsafe for a poet to celebrate the Queen in her 
proper person. At any rate, from the time of 
Spenser, who in his Calender has the doubtful 
taste to speak of her as the daughter of Pan and 
Syrinx, this mode of courtly laudation is constant, 
and it lasts even into the reign of James 1, whose 
Danish queen was sung of by Ben Jonson as Ze/hys 
and Sellanna. Oriana is a name under which 
Elizabeth often appears in our music-books. A 
single specimen will suffice : 


*24* 


Hard by a crystal fountain, 
Orian the bright lay down a-sleeping : 
The birds they finely chirp’d, the winds were stilléd ; 
Sweetly with these accentings th’ air was filléd. 
This is the Fair whose head a crown deserveth, 
Which heaven for her reserveth : 
Leave, shepherds, your lambs keeping, 
Upon the barren mountain ; 
And, nymphs, attend on her, and leave your bowers, 
For she the shepherds’ life maintains and yours. 
Then sang the nymphs and shepherds of Diana, 
Long live fair Oriana ! 


We must look to other sources than our music- 
books for scenes of rustic or common life. These 
were perhaps not sufficiently ideal, not poetical 
enough, for the writers. Or maybe the art of 
turning subjects of this kind into true song (of 
which Herrick, later in the seventeenth century, 
and our own William Barnes, that exquisite poet 
of the Dorset country folk, have left us so many 
masterpieces, little known in proportion to their 
excellence),—was beyond their reach: whilst the 
ballad, as I have noticed, rarely occurs. Campion’s 
Third Book has a charming picture of a winter 
evening at home in the days when England could 
yet be merry ;—but a piece more characteristic of 
the old days is given below in preference from his 
second volume. Let me ask my readers’ special 
attention to it. To finda deseriptive poem in any 
literature, ancient or modern, surpassing this in 
the art of giving so much in so few words would 
be difficult. Every touch tells, and every line has 
its picture. The whole character of our honest 
and sturdy country-folk,—then and now,—is drawn 
in the two lines which I have italicised. 


*25* 


Jack and Joan, they think no ill, 

But loving live, and merry still ; 

Do their week-days’ work, and pray 
Devoutly on the holy-day : 

Skip and trip it on the green, 

And help to choose the Summer Queen ; 
Lash out at a country feast 

Their silver penny with the best. 


Well can they judge of nappy ale, 
And tell at large a winter tale ; 
Climb up to the apple loft, 

And turn the crabs till they be soft. 
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Tib is all the father’s joy, 

And little Tom the mother’s boy. 
All their pleasure is Content ; 

And Care, to pay their yearly rent. 


Joan can call by name her cows 

And deck her windows with green boughs ; 
She can wreaths and tutties make, 

And trim with plums a bridal cake. 

Jack knows what brings gain or loss ; 

And his long flail can stoutly toss : 

Makes the hedge which others break, 

And ever thinks what he doth speak. 


Now, you courtly dames and knights, 
That study only strange delights ; 
Though you scorn the homespun gray, 
And revel in your rich array ; 

Though your tongues dissemble deep, 
And can your heads from danger keep ; 
Yet, for all your pomp and train, 
Securer lives the silly swain. 


Tutties is still a south-country word for nosegays. 
—A music-book by the famous Dowland yields a 
first-rate Pedlar’s cry, ‘‘ Fine knacks for ladies,” 
such as Autolycus himself might have trolled 
forth. In another we have the “ Bellman’s Song;” 


*26« 


Maids to bed, and cover coal ; 
Let the mouse out of her hole ; 
Crickets in the chimney sing 
Whilst the little bell doth ring ; 
If fast asleep, who can tell 
When the clapper hits the bell ? 


The very soul of sleep is in this little chaunt. 
It might have been before Milton’s mind when he 
wrote of 


—the bellman’s drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 


But in truth all these poems go straight to their 

mark; “they are not rich in words only,” as 
the most delightful of all critics said, “‘in vague and 
unlocalised feelings—the failing too much of some 
poetry of the present day—they are full, material, 
and circumstantiated.”' The poet wastes no 
words upon egotism or sentimentality ; his eye is 
always on his object. If I chance to count any 
vouthful verse-writer among my readers, let me 
heartily recommend this method to him: there is 
no surer road to success in poetry. 

But we must not wander too widely and too 
long in this delightful Elizabethan Garden. The 
blossoms we have gathered there are mostly 
brilliznt and gay, as well as sweet: the lovers and 
lasses ‘‘ born,” like Shakespeare’s Beatrice, in ‘‘a 
merry hour;” we see them mostly, with Rosa- 

' lind, in “ holiday humour, and like enough to con- 
sent.” Or if they have to complain of coldness, 





1 Charles Lamb: “‘ On Sir P. Sydney’s Sonnets.” 





or change, or desertion, poet and musician are 
always ready to bid such thoughts farewell, as 
Orlando dismisses the gloomy Jaques, with an 
“IT am glad of your depariure; adieu, good 
Monsieur Melancholy."—To pass from these 
figures, the dominant note of our old music-books 
is that of bright and healthy happiness; their 
darkest tints, “like the shadows in a picture by 
Titian or by Turner, have a subdued glow and 
“light from within them.” The writers, with 
perhaps unconscious accuracy, never forget that 
pleasure,—pure, high, lasting,—yet pleasure still, 
is the object of their art, and that lessons of 
direct practical worth and weight are to be given 
at other times and by other methods. And in 
writing thus they conformed also to the quality of 
that other art, of which, as I noticed at the be- 
ginning of this paper, they were rather the allies 
than (as now) the menial assistants. For though 
music in a certain way can affect us more power- 
fully and immediately than painting or poetry, 
penetrating our souls by a closer bodily impulse, 
yet the emotion we hence feel, even in the saddest 
strains (being dissevered in itself from anything 
like direct ‘hough? as such), has always far less in 
it of pain than of pleasure. Herrick says beauti- 
fully, 


The mellow touch of music most doth wound 
The soul, when it doth rather sigh, than sound ;— 


but these are not the sighs of heart-ache. 

Though, however, this airy, lightly touched, 
truly madrigalesque character prevails, it must not 
be supposed that manly seriousness, which on 
the whole may be held the note of the Eliza- 
bethan age, is unrepresented. Life was then an 
earnest and real thing; the artistic epicureanism 
which in the weaker days of sceptic sickliness 
asks if it have any worth, would have been then 
laughed down on all sides. Englishmen felt, as 
an old writer, Pagan or Christian we hardly know, 
finely said, ‘‘ That Nature made Man no paltry or 
ignoble animal, but had led him as it were into 
the presence of an august spectacle, Life and the 
Universe, that so we might behold her in her 
completeness, and wrestling earnestly for the 
prize of glory, under her inspiration receive in 
our souls an unconquerable love of whatever is 
eternally great and more divine than man.” 
Pieces more or less distinctly religious could not 
be excluded by men who wrote in the “ spirit of 
this creed,” even from part-song or madrigal. 
But they are handled with the same grace and 
melody as the songs of human love; they avoid 
the bald, didactic austerity which pervades the 
poetry of the bad days of Edward vi and Mary. 
Yet they are marked by a rare intenseness of con- 
viction; they remind us of “the warning voice 
Which he who saw the Apocalypse heard cry.’ 
And similarly the sorrows of life are sung in an 
unquerulous and self-respecting tone ;—with a sad, 
sweet resignation. 





1 Longinus “‘ On the Sublime,” chap. xxxv. In the Greek the author 
here truly rises to the level of his subject ;—the “ height of his great 
argument.’ 
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*27* But now heaven hath drawn 

, . From my brows that night ; 

Draw on, sweet Night, best friend unto those cares As when the day doth dawn, 
That do arise from painful melancholy ; So clears my long-imprison’d sight. 

My life so ill through want of comfort fares, ’ 


That unto thee I consecrate it wholly. — (Hell 
traight the Caves of He 


Dress'd with flowers I see, 
Wherein False Pleasures dwell, 
That winning most, most deadly be. 


Sweet Night, draw on ; my griefs when they be told 
To shades and darkness, find some ease from paining ; 
And while thou all in silence dost enfold, 


I then shall have best time for my complaining. 
Throngs of maskéd fiends, 


Wing’d like angels, fly : 
Ev’n in the gates of friends, 
In fair disguise black dangers lie. 


*28« 


I saw my Lady weep, 
And sorrow proud to be advancéd so 
In those fair eyes where all perfections keep. Straight to heaven I raised 
Her face was full of woe, My restoréd sight, 
But such a woe (believe me) as wins more hearts And with loud voice I praised 
Than Mirth can do with her enticing parts. The Lorp of ever-during light. 


Sorrow was there made fair, And since I had stray’d 
And Passion wise ; Tears a delightful thing ; From His ways so wide : 
Silence beyond all speech, a wisdom rare ; His grace I humbly pray’d 

ame made her sighs to sing, Henceforth to be my guard and guide. 
And all things with so sweet a sadness move 


As made my heart at once both grieve and love. : , 
The next is a very noteworthy little poem. It 


has been ascribed, on slight evidence, to Lord 
Bacon, but has more merit in style, as Mr. Bullen 
remarks, than any of his known attempts in poetry; 
and as it appears in Campion’s and Rosseter’s 
book of 1601, we may, without accepting Mr 
Bullen’s rather too confident verdict, fairly con- 
jecture that it is another of Campion’s own ad 
mirable lyrics. 


O fairer than aught else 
The world can show ; leave off in time to grieve. 
Enough, enough: your joyful look excels ; 
Tears kill the heart, believe. 
O strive not to be excellent in woe, 
Which only breeds your beauty’s overthrow 


#29* 








*32+ 

Awake ! awake ! thou heavy sprite 3 
That sleep’st the deadly sleep of sin ! 

Rise now and walk the ways of light, 
’Tis not too late yet to begin. 

Seek heaven early, seek it late ; 

True Faith finds still an open gate. 


The man of life upright, 
Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, 
Or thought of vanity ; 


The man whose silent days 
Get up, get up, thou leaden man ! In harmless joys are spent, 
Thy track, to endless joy or pain, Whom hopes cannot delude 
Yields but the model of a span : Nor sorrow discontent : 
Yet burns out thy life’s lamp in vain ! 
One minute boumds thy bane or bliss ; That man needs neither towers 
Then watch and labour while time is Nor armour for defence, 
Nor secret vaults to fly 
#3 0+ From thunder’s violence 


Let not the sluggish sleep He only can behold 
Close up thy waking eye, = : om 
Until with judgment deep With unafitighted eyes, 
The horrors of the deep 


Thy daily deeds thou try : . 
+ lbgsre Spray 06 aoe wy And terrors of the skies. 
He that one sin in conscience keeps 


When he to quiet goes, 
More vent’rous is than he that sleeps 
With twenty mortal foes. 


Thus scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 
He makes the heaven his book, 
2318 His wisdom heavenly things ; 

Lo, when back mine eye Good thoughts his only friends, 
Pilgrim-like I cast, His wealth a well-spent age, 
«author What fearful ways I spy, The earth his sober inn 
‘is great Which, blinded, I securely pass’d ! And quiet pilgrimage. 
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Readers who remember Sir H. Wotton’s fine 
“* Character of a Happy Life” (dated about 1614, 
by Canon Hannah) I think will agree with me 
that Wotton had probably our poem before him, 
and that he has not surpassed it. 







*33* 
In crystal towers and turrets richly set 
With glitt’ring gems that shine against the sun, 
In regal rooms of jasper and of jet, 
Content of mind not always likes to won ; (dze//) 
But oftentimes it pleaseth her to stay 
In simple cotes enclosed with walls of clay. 








*34* 
His golden locks time hath to silver turn’d, 
O, time too swift, O, swiftness never ceasing ! 
His youth ’gainst age, and age ’gainst time hath spurn’d, 
But spurn’d in vain—youth waneth by increasing. 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers that fading been ; 
Duty, faith, love, are roots and ever green. 











His helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 
And lovers’ sonnets turn to holy Psalms : 
A man-at-arms must now sit on his knees, 
And feed on prayers, which are old age’s alms: 
But though from court to cottage he depart, 
His Saint is sure of his unspotted heart. 









And when he saddest sits in homely cell, 
He'll teach his swains this carol for a song ; 
Blest be the hearts that wish my Sov'reign well, 
Curst be the man that thinks her any wrong. 
Goddess, allow this aged man his right, 
To be your beadsman now, that was your knight. 









This high-toned chivalrous little poem (given 
by Mr. Oliphant) was sung to Queen Elizabeth in 
1602, before a Zriumph or tournament held to 
celebrate the day of her accession; at which spec- 
tacle Sir Henry Lea, an old knight, who from 
infirmity was no longer able to fulfil a vow that 
during his life he would yearly appear as her 
ehampion,. resigned his office, offering another 
warrior in his place. ‘‘ That being done, he put 
upon his own person a side coat of black velvet, 
and covered his head, in lieu of an helmet, with 
a buttoned cap of the country fashion.” 

The poet has hitherto been unidentified.! But the 
lines following, published in 1609, show a very 
similar beauty of style. 





























35 
Happy, O! happy he, who not affecting 
; The endless toils attending worldly cares, 





With mind reposed, all discontents rejecting, 
In silent peace his way to heaven prepares ; 

Deeming this life a scene, the world a stage 

Whereon man acts his weary pilgrimage. 







For the last—the Swan Song of my little antho- 











‘ 1 Unless written before the ceremony described, which does not seem 

probable, these lines cannot be by Lord Essex, whose authership is sug- 
gested in the A/usa:—Robert Devereux, the too-famous second earl, 
having been beheaded in 1601, whilst his successor was born in 1592. 




















logy—let me return to the love-cycle which began 
it. One should not use his name rashly; yet 
Shakespeare himself, I think, might have owned 
this unknown poet’s lullaby with more thar 
common pleasure. 


*36% 


Weep you no more, sad fountains— 
What need you flow so fast ? 
Look how the snowy mountains 
Ileaven’s sun doth gently waste ; 
But my Sun’s heavenly eyes 
View not your weeping, 
That now lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies, 
Sleeping. 


Sleep is a reconciling, 
A rest that peace begets :-— 
Doth not the sun rise smiling, 
When fair at ev’n he sets? 
—Rest you, then, rest, sad eyes ! 
Melt not in weeping ! 
While She lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies, 
Sleeping ! 


Neither of the works which I have here used 
professes to be more than a selection from our 
old music-books. And as Mr. Oliphant gives 
380 pieces and Mr. Bullen 234, even allowing for 
songs common to each, readers will see how very 
imperfectly my Florilegium, despite the editor's 
liberality of space, represents the vast wealth of 
these Elizabethan lyrics. There are, indeed, many 
songs of inferior value; triviality and repetition 
of idea; some work poor and careless. Yet, on 
the whole, the charm of simplicity, of sweetness, 
of straightforward, yet imaginative rendering of 
scene or sentiment,—of melody which hardly 
stands in need of any other music, is ever-present: 
—the “art that nature makes,” in Shakespeare’s 
phrase,—predominates. 


This is not the place for a formal review of our 
authorities. But it would be ungracious to part 
with them without a word of recognition. Mr. 
Oliphant’s Musa gives many more pages to illus- 
trative remarks than Mr. Bullen’s book, and is 
richer in biographical detail. It is also more 
varied and representative in the poems quoted. 
Mr. Bullen has chosen his lyrics with a directer 
eye to their poetical beauty. His volume is a 
true anthology. So far, also, as I know, he first 
has practically discovered or made use of Cam- 
pion’s collections, adding thus largely to our 
Elizabethan lyrical treasury. 

Glad shall I be should this essay tempt pur- 
chasers sufficient to exhaust Mr. Bullen’s edition, 
but few copies of which (I believe) have been 
issued, and call for another. In view of this I 
hope he will allow me, as 2 man who has tried 
his hand at work of the kind, to suggest a few 





1 The pleasure of discovering this lovely lyric rewarded the diligent 
research of Mr. W. J. Linton, among whose “‘ Rare Poems of the 16th 
and 17th Centuries” (K. Paul and Co.) it appeared in 1883. 
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changes by which (as it seems to me) his charm- 
ing anthology might be made more perfect. 
Without further evidence, the poems here quoted 
from the Jfusa show that much excellent work 
remains unused by him. Mr. Bullen in his pre- 
face, speaking modestly of the inevitable imper- 
fection of his first attempt, hopes that he may in 
time enlarge the collection. But for the true dif- 
fusion and enjoyment of such a Treasury smallness 
of size is essential. Every leaf too much is a hin- 
drance. » Were I he, I should hence strike out a 


good many of the more trivial and iterative poems 
(mostly brief snatches), with the ballads, which 
are to be found elsewhere,—replacing them by the 
choicest pieces discoverable, and keeping in mind 
always the great gulf which divides a selection 





from a collection. From the notes, also, several 
pages of subsidiary poetry and illustrative matter 
might be removed, These are of value, but not, 
I would venture to suggest, in place here; whilst 
the explanatory remarks and references require 
more completeness. And if, lastly, sacrificing the 
attractions of thick paper and large margin, or 
reserving them for special issue, the book were 
brought out in a cheap and handy form, Mr. 
Bullen would, of a certainty, ‘“‘ coming,” in the old 
hearty phrase, “as a friend to friends,” succeed 
in that which is the true goal and object of 
publishing, not less than of writing poetry,—the 
enlargement of the “happiness of the greatest 
number,”—the diffusion of pure, high, and last- 
ing pleasure. 





TRANCE. 


N Magdeburg Cathedral is a monument to a 
Frau von Asseburg, which tells a curious 
story. After the lady’s marriage she one day 

fell asleep as if she were dead. No signs of life 
could be found in her, and her body was taken 
and placed in the vault: Fortunately the door 
was left unlocked. The lady was only in a trance. 
She awoke, escaped from her tomb, and lived to 
bear the large family of sons and daughters shown 
on the monument. Had the door been fastened 
there would have been a repetition of the tragic 
ending of the great Duns Scotus, who was buried 
as dead, and escaped from his coffin to perish in 
a vain attempt to break open the locked gate. 
Such instances, though rare, are well known, and 
in many parts of Germany to this day when a 
corpse lies in a mortuary the bell-pull is put into 
its hand that the alarm may be given should it 
awake. 

In our own country the Duke of Marlborough’s 
sister had a near escape of being buried alive. 
She went off in a trance, and the physicians all 
declared that life was extinct. Fortunately her 
husband did not believe it, and seven days after 
her seizure, at the very same time of the day, she 
awoke. To her dying hour she knew not of the 
danger she had been in, for Colonel Godfrey 
wisely kept all knowledge of it from her. There 
is a case on record where the wife was pronounced 
to be dead, and put into her coffin, and only found to 
be alive by the perspiration breaking out on her 
face. Although unable to move or give a sign of 
life, she was conscious of all that was going on! 

Legend has made full use of the mystery of 
trance. The Seven slept at Ephesus fortwo hun- 
dred and thirty years, and according to some are 
still sleeping. Sebastian fell asleep in 1578 to 
wake and make Brazil the leading country of the 
world. Merlin is still asleep in his tree, and 
Arthur is still asleep, and Gyneth slept for five 
hundred years to wake with such consequences to 
the bold De Vaux. Charles the Great sleeps in 
the Untersberg, Barbarossa in the Kyffhaiisberg, 





to wake when their time for victory shall come. 
Desmond of Kilmallock sleeps beneath the waters 
of Lough Gur. Brian Boroimhe sleeps in his 
castle of Kincora; Boabdil the Moor sleeps near 
the Alhambra; and Olaf Tryggveson is asleep in 
the Holy Land, each to wake and restore his 
kingdom to commanding eminence. And modern 
fiction has made much of trance. But nothing 
that has been invented is stranger than what is 
on the record. 

Colonel Townsend could throw himself into 
voluntary death for hours. His heart apparently 
ceased to beat, respiration seemed to fail, his 
whole frame became rigid and cold, his face grew 
colourless and shrunk, and his eyes looked fixed 
and glazed and ghastly, while his mind ceased to 
act and was as devoid of consciousness as his 
body of animation. It is such instances as this 
which have cast suspicion on catalepsy, as the 
commonest form of trance is called. ‘There is no 
doubt the disease can be produced at will, but 
it is not easy to feign. St. Augustine, in his ‘“‘ De 
Civitate Dei,” tells of a presbyter named Resti- 
tutus who, when he pleased, had a noise made as 
of some one crying, and at once conveyed himself 
out of the influence of sensation, and lay like a 
corpse, insensible to pricking and pinching, and 
even burning, suffering no pain, except from the 
wound afterwards. When Covent Garden Theatre 
was burnt the blaze lighted up the windows of 
St. Mary’s Hospital. There was a female patient 
recovering from low fever in bed in the hospital 
at the time. As soon as she saw the glare she 
said that the Great Day had come, grew stiff, 
whispered she was dead, and lay apparently a 
corpse tillthe morning. This may have been the 
result of fear, and not of voluntary effort. If so 
it is one of the great bulk of the cases which are 
sudden seizures from apparently slight excite- 
ment. 

Tissot tells us of a girl of five years old who, 
when stretching out her hand to take a dainty 
morsel held to her by her sister, was struck and 
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remained for an hour with her hand thrust out 
grasping the spoon. There is another case of a 
soldier quarrelling with a comrade, and seizing a 
bottle to hit him with, being suddenly rendered 
helpless and fixed with arm immovable, bottle in 
hand and eyes open and threatening. In another 
case a lady was netting, and as the doctor entered 
the room she was struck when passing the needle 
through the mesh. In that attitude she remained, 
with serene forehead, composed features, and 
breathing imperceptibly. In half an hour she 
began to sing, and plaintively she sang three 
songs, then she sighed, her limbs relaxed, and 
she awoke. 

Suddenly, in the middle of a phrase, in the 
middle of a word, with a gesture unfinished, with 
even the foot in the air, a seizure may take place, 
and the patient for a time be lost to the world. 
A magistrate has been struck on the bench at the 
moment of being insulted by a prisoner, and has 
remained mute and motionless, with open mouth 
and threatening eyes. Two Cordelier friars have 
been struck together in the middle of the mass at 
the moment of elevation, and remained helpless 
and apparently lifeless. And this attack in the 
middle of a religious service is but one of many. 
Most thrilling stories are told of how the nuns of 
St. Bridget for ten years were attacked in the 
choir at one particular point in the service; how 
the nuns of Uvertet fell, all of them together, 
during mass, into convulsions and spasms, and, 
deprived of speech and sense, lay stretched on the 
floor as dead ; how the Ursulines of Aix would be 
struck stiff and lifeless as statues ; how the Ursu- 
lines of Loudon would fall suddenly into a death- 
like sleep, with their limbs supple as a plate of 
lead ; how the nuns of St. Elizabeth de Louviers 
would be struck together, and remain for five or 
six hours with their limbs in the position they 
were when the seizure came. And of these stories 
there is no reason to doubt the truth. 

For months in 1881 there lay in Portsmouth 
Lunatic Asylum James Greenwood, a coastguards- 
man, whe had been out in the lifeboat in a heavy 
gale and struck by lightning. He lay with his 
limbs rigidly extended and firmly pressed to- 
gether, and closed eyes. Flies settled on his 
face, and he moved not a muscle. Only once did 
he speak, and that was when asked what day of 
the week it was, a question he answered correctly, 
for, though he seemed to be dead, he was con- 
scious. He was taken up and exercised by three 
attendants, who moved and bent his legs, which 
would always spring back to their old positions. 
To relax the muscles chloroform was tried, but 
without effect. In true catalepsy the limbs should 
not spring back, so that this was a peculiar case. 

Of typical catalepsy a good example was 
afforded by Chauffat, the recent sleeper in Soho, 
whose strange semi-conscious state attracted so 
much attention. The sleep was profound, and 
there was a total abeyance of the highest func- 
tions of the cerebral cortex. When one eyelid 
was raised and light from a mirror thrown in, the 
other eye opened and the pupils contracted ; but 
when the light was withdrawn the eyes remained 
open for barely half a minute. No matter in how 





awkward a posture the arm or leg was placed, it 
remained there for several minutes, and nothing 
had any effect on it except-a smart glissade, which 
brought it down at once. This fixed position of 
the limbs yielding after a time to gravity is one of 
the characteristics of the malady. By it impostors 
have been discovered. One case there was in 
which a weight was attached to a patient’s arm. 
For hours the weight was supported. ‘The 
patient is shamming,” said the doctor; “‘ had the 
attack been genuine the arm would have dropped 
hours ago.” Down dropped the arm, and the 
patient, sitting up, confessed that she had been 
endeavouring to impose on the credulity of her 
friends ! 

Some can tell when they are touched, but 
remember nothing when they awake; some can 
see and tell afterwards who has been to look at 
them. Czlius Aurelianus found he could direct 
a patient’s eyes, and gives instances of patients 
who, by attempts at tears and expression, told 
him of the impossibility of answering the ques- 
tions he put to them. 

In 1737, at Montpellier, there was a young lady 
of twenty years of age who had an attack of cata- 
lepsy and somnambulism. When the doctor came 
she began to talk with great vivacity, though 
asleep. She was slapped on the cheek; her finger 
was poked into her face; a lighted taper was 
brought to her eye; shouts were given close to 
her ear; tobacco was burnt under her nose; am- 
monia was held there; and she was tickled with 
a feather. All was of no use. She was pricked 
with a needle, and her knuckles were cracked; 
still she did not wake. When the experiments 
were over she got up, walked round the room, 
avoiding the furniture, and then marched off to 
bed, where she lay in a cataleptic state, rigid and 
apparently lifeless, until she awoke as from a deep 
sleep! There is a case in the medical manuals in 
which a young lady of nineteen went upstairs to 
change her dress, was suddenly taken in a trance, 
and remained motionless for a fortnight! There 
is another in which a girl of fifteen did the 
strangest things—became, in fact, another per- 
sonage from the 12th of April to the 22nd of July 
—and was then brought back to her ordinary self 
by having a tooth extracted ! 

Some people lead a different life when they are 
asleep to what they do when they are awake. The 
Countess of Laval lived as a child in Brittany, 
and being taken elsewhere forgot the language. 
Years afterwards, though unable to talk a word of 
Breton when awake, she was found to talk pure 
Breton in her sleep. And the Breton sentences 
were all of childish construction, and made up of 
childish words. And when she was awake she 
had no consciousness of having used them. There 
is another instance of a man who had lost all 
knowledge of the Greek he had learnt at school, 
and who suddenly in his dreams began to read 
and repeat the old Greek school exercises, which 
he was unable to remember or understand when 
awake. 

What, then, is trance, this rare pathological con- 
dition of mind and body, not dangerous of itself, 
but the precursor of dangerous disease ? No one 
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knows. It is at present a mystery. The key to 
it may perhaps be found in the sleeping disease 
of the Congo, which is one of the strangest 
known. Its symptoms are simple enough. The 
negroes become sleepier and sleepier, taking ever 
longer sleeps, until at the end of six months they 
die. 

When Chauffat was taken ill in Soho, a card 
was found on him stating that he was a patient of 
Dr. Charcot, of Paris. Much attention has been 
given by Charcot to such cases. One of his ex- 


periments is worth relating. He found that, by 
directing the eyes to a bright point, the head 
would soon droop, the eyelids would close, the 
limbs would become motionless and limp, though 
the power of speech remained. 


The patient | 





could calculate, count, answer, and recite. After 
a time a cataleptic stage would set in, and the 
patient’s limbs would become like lead, and 
remain in any position. By raising one eyelid 
the other half of the brain would become cata- 
leptic. If the left eyelid were raised the power of 
speech would continue; if the right one were 
raised, it would stop. Raise the left eyelid, and 
the patient would repeat verses; raise the right, 
the verses would stop; raise the left again, the 
patient would go on with the verses from where 
they had broken off! What can these things 
mean? None can tell us! ‘‘ There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
W. J. GORDON. 
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MONGREL, 
sir—a mere 
cur.” 

Such would be the 
verdict of any pro- 
fessional judge upon 
four hundred and 
ninety-nine out of 
every five hundred 
dogs that he meets. 
To the professional 
eye, a dog is naught 
unless he _ should 
happen to belong to 
one of the recog- 
nised ‘‘ breeds,” or 
** strains,” and even 
then is of no ac- 
count unless he pos- 
sesses the particular 
“points” which are fashionable. 

For example, one dog must not be able to curl 
his tail above the level of his back, while the tail 
of another cannot be too curly. One dog must 
have a long, pointed nose, while in another the 
least indication of lengthening is contemptuously 
termed “snipey.” One dog can hardly have its 
legs too long, another cannot have them too 
short. The hair of one dog must be long and 
silky, of another short and wiry. In fact, there 
is scarcely any variation of form which is not 
considered as a “point” which will make the 
fortune of one dog at a show, and be the ruin 
of another. 

To hear some persons speak, you might think 
that the different breeds of dogs were contem- 
porary with the creation, whereas they are almost 
all artificial, a few being due to the necessities of 
climate, but the greater number being produced 
by the continual interference of man. They are, 
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in a scientific sense, nothing but varieties of a 
single species. Fortunately for the dog and his 
master, the dog himself recognises no such caste 
distinctions, and the best breeds of the present 
day are acknowledgedly due to the accidental 
admixture of dissimilar varieties. 

The immediate result of such a mixture is never 
considered as a handsome animal, and if it were 
exhibited at a dog-show the judges would make 
very merry over it. The unlucky animal would 
have to undergo several more crossings before it 
could take its place in a show with the least 
chance of gaining a prize. Such is notably the 
case with all our sporting dogs, every one of them, 
even the greyhound, including the bulldog in its 
genealogy. 

Yet, in practically valuable qualities, the result 
of the first mixture always appears to excel, 
though its appearance may not be all that a 
fancier could wish. For example, although the 
ancestry of the bull-terrier is acknowledged by its 
name, its aspect betrays little or nothing of its 
parentage ; and a really pure bull-terrier—z.c., one 
parent a bulldog and the other a terrier—is never 
seen in a show. 

Yet such a half-caste, called ironically “‘ Venus,” 
was as valuable an animal as can be imagined. 
She belonged to Mr. Anderssen, the celebrated 
elephant and lion hunter, and was invaluable. 
On one occasion a rhinoceros had been wounded, 
and had suddenly turned on the native hunters. 
It would probably have killed some of them but 
for Venus. With the instinct of the bulldog her 
father, she flew at the animal’s head, caught it by 
the lower lip, and there hung until the rhinoceros 
was dead. 

M. Baldwin, another well-known African hunter, 
had a dog of which he writes in the most glowing 
terms. It was the offspring of a bulldog and a 
greyhound, and possessed the dauntless courage 
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and intellect of the one parent with the speed of 
the other. 

“*T succeeded,” he writes on one occasion, “in 
bagging two bush buck. ‘ Ragman,’ asix months’ 
old puppy, behaved remarkably well, sticking to 
the second, a young doe, for full two miles 
through the bush, and finally bringing her to bay 
at the river. He is a whelp of great promise, 
bull and greyhound, with a dash of the pointer, 
the best breed possible.” 

Again, in his ‘‘Two Years Before the Mast,” 
Dana mentions a dog which he says was the best 
hunting dog that ever lived. It was a half-caste 
between a bulldog and a mastiff. According to 
professional ideas, all these dogs were hideously 





to give a dog a “knowing” look. I wish that 
tail and ear cutting of dogs, and “‘ docking” of 
horses’ tails, were made misdemeanours punishable 
by imprisonment, without the option of a fine. 
As to horses, by the way, it is hardly credible 
that a number of veterinary surgeons should have 
signed a document commending the docking of 
horses’ tails on the alleged grounds that the 
operation (which they admit is most painful, and 
has killed many horses by inducing lockjaw) is 
“conducive to human safety.” This, being in- 
terpreted, means that a careless driver may pos- 
sibly drop the reins so as to be caught under the 
tail, and that there would be less danger with a 
long-tailed than with a short-tailed horse. The 
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“CHANCE,” THE FIREMAN’S DOG. 


ugly, but they really cannot be uglier than a 
thoroughbred bulldog, pug, or dachsund, the only 
difference being that the one is fashionable and 
the others have not yet come into fashion. 

If mongrelism signify a mixture of breeds, 
every dog, except the wolf-like dog of the East, 
is a mongrel, and the word ought not to be used 
as a term of reproach. 

See what admirable qualities can be developed 
in acknowledged mongrels without any known 
pedigree. Herewith, for example, is a portrait of 
the celebrated ‘‘ Chance,” so called because he at- 
tached himself by chance tothe fire brigade. The 
men, as with the invariable love of sailors for pets, 
made much of him, and he always accompanied 
the engine to fires. ‘They subscribed to purchase 
him a handsome collar, inscribed with the motto, 


** Stop me not, but let me jog, 
For I am Chance, the fireman’s dog.” 


More than once he has given the alarm. 

Yet Chance, as may be seen from his portrait, 
was a “mere mongrel,” and his appéarance has 
been made worse by the abominable practice of 
tail-cutting, which, like ear-cropping, is supposed 





theory, however, is pure assumption. In the first 
place, the fault lies with the driver, and not with 
the horses; and in the next I cannot find that 
there is the slightest evidence to prove the dan- 
gers of a long tail. While in America I saw daily 
plenty of coloured prints representing celebrated 
trotting matches. In all of them the horses’ tails 
are shown as streaming backwards, far under the 
light ‘‘ wagon” on which the driver is sitting. 
Also, those invaluable institutions, the “ oystet 
stores ”—would that we had them in England !— 
are profusely adorned with caricatures of accidents 
contingent on racing by amateurs. Yet not ina 
single instance could I find, though I carefully 
looked for it, an accident caused by the horse’s 
tail getting over the reins. So prolific was the 
imagination of the clever artists, and so infinitely 
varied were the accidents and their causes, that if 
one such mishap had occurred it would most cer- 
tainly have been recorded and reproduced with 
variations. 

To return to the dog. 

Another fireman’s dog, ‘‘Old Jack,” of Indian- 
apolis, was equally celebrated, always riding to 
every fire on the front of the engine. Unfor- 
tunately, he had one fault. He was too much 
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given to strong drinks, and used to obtain them 
in a singular manner. 

In the early morning, the managers of the 
“saloons,” z.e., the drinking shops, are in the 
habit of placing the empty beer kegs on the pave- 
ment, whence they are removed by the brewers’ 


THE PUG. 


agents, and full kegs substituted. ‘“ Old Jack” 
had noted this custom, and used to go round the 
streets as soon as the kegs Were put out, and with 
his paws turn them over, so as to get the bung- 
hole downwards. Some little beer is always left 
in the cask, being too thick to drink, and this 
beer Old Jack used to lap as it ran from the 
keg. 

One unlucky day there had been more beer 
than usual left in the kegs, and the dog was, in 
consequence, not very clear in his head. Just 
then an alarm of fire was given, an engine came 
at the headlong speed always adopted by fire- 
engines, and Old Jack tried to leap on the front of 
itas usual. But the beer was too much for him, he 
miscalculated his leap, fell under the wheels, and 
was killed on the spot. Every one must remember 
Dickens’s inimitable account of the dog which 
came into the public-house “‘ like a brickmaker,” 
and was furnished daily with a pint of beer by the 
genial barkeeper. 

By way of companions to the firemen’s dogs, 
there are few important railway lines which do not 
possess a dog which has attached itself to the 
officials, and is in the constant habit of travelling 
on the line. 

There was (I hope may be still) “‘ Jack,” of the 
South-Eastern line. As one who had known him 
four years, writes : 


‘Jack knows London Bridge and Victoria Stations as well 
as I do, especially the refreshment-rooms. He has private 
apartments at Croydon, Three Bridges, Tunbridge Wells, 
and Eastbourne. The year before last Jack got into a North- 
Western train at Croydon by mistake, changed at Willesden, 
and went to Edinburgh with a guard whom he knew. He 
also goes to Dieppe occasionally. When he travelled with 
me he did not object to riding first-class, but it is seldom that 
he will travel with any one out of uniform.” 





There was another railway dog, “ Fan,” which 
took a more restricted range, and, with very 
remarkable taste, preferred the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. A correspondent of the “Standard” news- 
paper, under the signature of w. Ww. M., gave 
lately an interesting account of the animal. She 
had chosen for her headquarters the Edgware 
Road Station. 


** For ten years this animal travelled continually on a rail- 
way-engine between that station and Hammersmith, occa- 
sionally getting off at an intermediate station, crossing the 
line, and returning by the next train. Notwithstanding 
various lines go through Edgware Road Station, she never 
went on a Mansion House, Earl’s Court, or any other than a 
Hammersmith train, and was equally careful on returning to 
go no farther east than her own place. 

** She is buried near the north end of Edgware Road plat- 
form, under an evergreen, on a small piece of ground specially 
set apart; and above, on a mural tablet, is the following 
inscription :— 

**In memory of 
Poor FAN. 
Died May 8, 1876. 
For ten years at the Drivers’ call. 
Fed by many, 
Regretted by all.” 


Now a few words about the Poodle, a singularly 
clever animal, which, as a modern writer says, 
“‘can be taught to do everything except love 
you.” 

Here I think the writer is guilty of a libel. I 
have never possessed a poodle myself, and would 
rather not do so, as he needs a valet all to him- 
self to look after his curls. But Dr. Gordon 
Stables, in his valuable little book, ‘“ Ladies’ 


“ PLEASE.” 


Dogs,” is of an exactly opposite opinion, and says 


that ‘‘the poodle lives to love.” In fact, his love 
is of rather too pronounced a character, induces 
him to think that all the world is in a conspiracy 
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against his owner, and that his duty is to baffle 
the conspirators. 

Shaving a poodle, as is shown in our illustra- 
tions, is another example of the caprices of 
fashion. 

When I was living in Paris some years ago, 
fashion caused almost all small, long-haired dogs, 
no matter what their breed might be, to be shaved 
and trimmed. The toilet was mostly made by 
professional dog-trimmers, who had their stalls 
under the dry arches of the many bridges which 
cross the Seine. Numbers of dogs could be seen 
there any day, some lying with their legs tied 
together, awaiting their turn, and others, which 
had been shaved and trimmed in orthodox fashion, 
chained up and ready for their owners. 

I admit that the process of trimming saves a 
world of trouble to the owner, but a poodle is not 
itself unless its coat be allowed to grow as Nature 
intended. 

The hair of the poodle is of a most eccentric 
character. It naturally grows in a multitude of 
ringlets, each independent of the others, even on 
the ears and tail. In a high-caste poodle these 
ringlets are of extraordinary length. Dr. Gordon 
Stables describes a prize dog whose ringlets of 
the body were sixteen inches in length; and, 
when the animal was not on exhibition, they used 
to be kept tied in a top-knot over his head. 
“Altogether,” says Dr. Stables, “the creature 
required more attention than a young baby.” 

It is Dr. Stables’s opinion that the poodle “ was 
well-known in Scotland long, long before he was 
common in England. But to us he was imported, 
and for this we have little to be thankful, for his 
cross spoils some of our best breeds.” Only two 
colours are permissible by fanciers, z.e., either 
black or white. Each, ce/eris paribus, is equally 
valuable, but Dr. Stables personally prefers the 
white, as being more easily seen in the dark. ~ 

As an example of the tricks which can be taught 
to the poodle, I may mention the story of the 
poodle and the shoeblack. A gentleman had 
just crossed a street in Paris without muddying 
his boots, when a poodle, whose long hair was 


covered with mud, ran against him, and “ dedeco- 
rated,” as Sydney Smith has it, the polish of his 
boots. Fortunately, at no great distance, he found 
a shoeblack, who soon restored the gloss of the 
boots. 

It so happened that on the next muddy day 
the same poodle again spoiled his boots. This 
roused his suspicions, and at last the shoeblack 
admitted that he had taught the dog this trick, so 
as to procure customers. The poodle never 
worked except on muddy days, and never troubled 
himself about any passengers unless their boots 
were bright and their owners seemed fastidious 
about them. 


Sometimes a dog turns his lessons to bad 
account. Asingular example of the mischief which 
may be done with the very best intentions took 
place lately at Pembrey, Carmarthenshire. 

Experiments were being made on the power 
exerted by dynamite on water. Cartridges con- 
taining graduated charges of dynamite were 
thrown into the water, a five minutes’ fuse being 
attached, so as to allow the experimentalists to 
put themselves out of danger. 

Just as one of these cartridges had been thrown 
into the lake, a sportsman, accompanied by a re- 
triever dog, happened to come by. Thedog thought 
that the cartridge was thrown into the water for him 
to bring to his master, and, in spite of all remon- 
strances, determined to fulfil his duty. 

He plunged into the lake, seized the cartridge 
in his mouth, and proceeded to carry it to his 
master. ‘The sportsman shrieked to the dog to 
drop the substance, but the animal ran in the 
direction of its master and the experimentalists. 
They immediately made chase, and the dog was 
only kept at bay by a continuous shower of stones. 
The charge ultimately exploded, and the poor 
animal was blown to pieces, its master and friends 
narrowly escaping with their lives.” 


There are many who can remember when dogs 
were largely employed in drawing costermongers’ 
carts, laundresses’ baskets Italian organs, cats- 
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meat barrows, crippled beggars (either genuine or 
impostors), and so forth. I well recollect seeing 


| 


towards the animal world than myself, and yet I 
have always thought that in this case sentiment 


BELGIAN CROCKERY CART. 


these carts in my childhood, just as I have seen 
oxen used for drawing the plough harnessed to 
farmers’ carts. 

Some fifty years ago, however, the law pro- 
hibited the use of dogs as animals of traction, 
partly on account of the supposed cruelty, and 


prevailed over commonsense. I do not think that 
the kind of work which was done by dogs was in 
the least hurtful to them. Of course there were 
brutal masters who overworked their dogs, as is 
shown in our illustration. But the same man 
would be equally brutal to a horse, a pony, or a 





partly because a “‘scare” prevailed to the effect donkey. As to hydrophobia, no one of the pre- 
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A BRUSSELS MILK-CART. 


that harnessing dogs to wheeled vehicles was a | 
Prolific cause of hydrophobia. 
Now, no one can have more kindly feelings 


sent day would dare to compromise his reputa- 
tion by asserting that the dread disease was ever 
produced by the fatigue of traction. 
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One argument was that the dog was not created 
for draught purposes, like the horse, ass, and ox. 
But where is the slightest proof that these three 
animals were created for that purpose? Man 
uses them, it is true, because he finds them con- 
venient servants, but it is absurd to assume that 
they were created for the purpose of carriage or 
traction. 

The Eskimo, if asked, would hold exactly oppo- 
site opinions, and would say that if there were on 
the face of the earth one animal that was created 





Between Kizi and Gyrin, a distance of eight 
ordinary post stations, the snow had fallen in 
such great quantities that we were often buried 
in it, but my dogs were accustomed to triumph 
over such obstacles. I sometimes saw the whole 
team disappear before my eyes, but soon an united 
effort brought them to the surface again, when 
they took breath, and then, with a strong pull at 
the collars, they carried off the sledge. — 
Each time that they fought their way so gallantly 
out of the snow their eyes shone, and the wagging 











TWO STRANGE FRIENDS. 


for the special purpose of drawing them and their 
property, that animal is the dog. The horse, ass, 
and ox they would hold in utter contempt as the 
servants of man, and would point to the dog as 
the perfection of a draught animal. 

From their own point of view they would be 
perfectly right. See, for example, what a Russian 
traveller has to say of the sleigh dogs. I com- 
press the narrative on account of our limited 
space. The name of the traveller was Pargachefski, 
and the journey was undertaken in 1869. 

“‘ These animals, possessed of incredible vigour 
and speed, rather fly than run through the snow, 
and accomplish fifteen versts in an hour. 





tails seemed at once to testify to their ardour, and 
to the noble pride which these friends of man 
take in serving him.” 

The same writer mentions that his sledge, 
drawn by ten dogs, easily beat in point of speed 
the governor's horse sledge. 

The hardiness of these dogs is wonderfu’. 
Furnished by nature with a dense coat of soft 
fur, they can defy the climate, which is mostly 
that of frost, and often ranges many degrees 
below zero. So necessary is the fur, that on ex- 
ceptionally cold days even these dogs have died 
when the hair of the stomach happened to be thin. 
The great bushy tail is a further protection, serving 
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as a blanket when the dogs curl themselves up for 
sleep. 

They need but little food, and that of the 
coarsest description. When they are in luck 
they get a little whale or seal flesh, but as a 
rule their masters want every scrap of meat for 
themselves. 

In Labrador the dogs are almost entirely fed 
upon fish, which is salted down and compressed in 
the summer time, the herring being the usual fish. 
Towards the beginning of winter the fish is soaked 
in fresh water for about ten days, and is then 
spread out to freeze, when it is again packed. 
Each dog is supposed to consume one hogshead 
of fish during the winter. 

Sometimes, however, the fish called the capelin 
is dried and used for this purpose, ten capelins 
being the daily allowance. Captain Hall, the 
Arctic voyager, tells a most amusing anecdote of 
his sledge-dog ‘ Barbekark,” and its attempt to 
swindle Captain Hall out of three additional 
fish. 

When the warm weather comes on the dogs are 
not fed at all, but have to forage for themselves 
upon the seashore. Of course, dogs which are 
thus badly fed are always hungry, and it is unsafe 
to leave a leather strap within their reach, or even 
a boot, as it will certainly be devoured by the 
dogs. 

They have one fault. Considering the hardships 
which they undergo, and their insufficient food, 
one might naturally think that very little of the 
combative spirit could be left in them. But they 


are incorrigibly quarrelsome, and if two sledges 
should happen to meet, all the dogs are sure to 
disregard the cries of their masters, and to engage 
in a free fight. 

Even the terrible whip, the lash of which is 
sometimes fifty feet in length, has for a time no 


effect on the excited combatants. Over go the 
sledges, out tumble the drivers, the goods are 
flung in all directions, and nothing can be seen 
but eighteen or twenty dogs, all mixed up in one 
general scramble. 

At last, however, the whip begins to tell, and 
the dogs one by one slink away from the scene 
of combat and submit to their respective masters. 

Even then, it is no easy task to separate the 
animals. Each dog is attached to the sledge by 


his own trace, which varies in length according 
to the position of the dog in the team, the 
leader’s trace being fully fifty feet long. When 
the two teams fight the dogs are still attached 
to one end of the trace, while the other end is 
fastened to the sledge. The result is, that dogs, 
traces, and sledges are all entangled together in 
confusion, and each dog has to be separately 
untied, his trace unravelled, and then to be har- 
nessed again to his own sledge. 

Even the dogs of the same team will fight if 
they are left to themselves when unharnessed 
after their day’s work is over. Their owners 
have, therefore, invented a very ingenious kennel 
for enforcing peace. Dogs always stand on their 
hind legs when they fight. So, the kennels are 
made with such exceedingly low roofs that there 
is only just room for the inmates to stand without 
knocking their heads against the roof, and fight- 
ing is consequently impossible. A team of eight 
or ten dogs can draw three men besides bag- 


gage. 


The strange friendships which animals, even 
those which are reputedly savage, will sometimes 
form, are illustrated in another of our engrav- 
ings. 

One such instance occurred not long ago at 
Strasburg. A gentleman, who was rather proud 
of his kitchen garden, had noticed that his carrots 
disappeared with unaccountable rapidity, and very 
naturally suspected the gardener. A watch was 
therefore set, and a dog was seen to take a carrot 
out of the basket and carry it tothe stable. There, 
with much wagging of his tail, he gave the carrot 
to a horse, who ate it, and then the dog went off 
for another. There were two horses in the stable, 
but the dog only fed“one of them. 

Another instance was when a small terrier dog 
pushed its way between the bars of a tiger’s eage. 
Every one thought that the rash little animal 
would be eaten on the spot. The tiger, however, 
was delighted with his visitor, made much of it, 
and was always unhappy if the dog were out of 
sight. On its part, the dog was equally attached 
to the tiger, and an unbroken friendship was 
maintained ever afterwards between two animals 
which, under their natural conditions, would have 
been violently antagonistic to each other. 





A Lap for the Twentieth of June, 1887, 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY,. 


** The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 
The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, 
The love of all thy pecple comfort thee, 
Till God's love set thee at /zs side again !” 
Lorp TENNYSON. 


WHEN from the countless throng 
Come shoutings loud and long, 

And like a sea the full sounds ebb and flow, 
For thee, and thy dear sake, 
The people’s hearts awake 

As when they hailed thee, fifty years ago. 


For half a hundred years 
Thy love and cares and tears 
Has England, ever watching, fully known ; 
And still her heart replies 
When thy soul meekly sighs, — 
** God’s will be done,” and ‘‘I am so alone.” 


And when the crown of state 
Presses, with weary weight, 
Upon thy faithful spirit, sorely tried, 
Do not thy silent prayers 
For ever blend with theirs 
Who pray that peace may in thy time abide 





Though sweet to thee it seems 
Beside thy Scottish streams 

To see the birken branches bend and sway, 
And watch the light clouds drift 
Across the sunny lift, 

And hear the laverock chant his morning lay ; 





Yet sweeter still, by far, 
Those deeper voices are 
That rise from lowly homes, and call thee blest ; 
Mother and maid and wife 
Draw from a royal life 
Such holy thoughts as lead to love and rest. 





Oh, Queen of many days, 
God give thee strength to raise 
Thy soul to those far heights that few may see! 
Thy brighter crown is there, 
And ever fresh and fair 
Are those belovéd ones that wait for thee. 


And may the King of kings 
Guard thee with angel wings, 
And sons and daughters bless thine eventide, 
Till earthly lights grow dim, 
And all loves meet in Him 
In whose great Love thou shalt be satisfied. 


1 Sentences from the Queen’s Letters to Mrs. Tulloch. 
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REJECTING ALL ASSISTANCE, HE MADE HIS WAY FROM THE ROOM. 


CARCELY a word was exchanged between 
Mr. Acworth and his daughter as they drove 
home after their interview with Penfold. 

Arrived at Hyson House, Mr. Acworth mounted 
the stairs without guidance, and made his way to 
Edward Deacon’s room. 

“Are you alone ?” he asked, as he entered and 

closed the door after him. 

“Yes, Mr. Acworth, and very glad to see you.” 

Deacon was up and dressed, his head still 

bandaged, but reduced to its normal size and 
shape. He placed a chair for his visitor and took 
him by the arm to lead him to it. 

“Thank you,” said Acworth, releasing himself 

wceremoniously, “I prefer to stand. I have been 
to Mincing Hill.” 





“Tam so sorry I could not go with you,” said 
Deacon; “and sorry I did not know that you were 
going there. I should have been glad of the 
opportunity of telling you—” 

“What I have now discovered for myself, I pre- 
sume. You recognise this paper?” 

He held out the unfortunate statement which 
had already caused his secretary so much distress 
of mind. Deacon made no answer, except by a 
gesture of assent, which was, of course, unob- 
served. 

** You told me you had verified this.” 

** Did I tell you so ?” 

“Did you not, Mr. Deacon ?’ 

“T will not deny it. I suffered you at all event 
to believe what was, in fact—” 
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“A lie!” 

Deacon started, as if he had been struck. He 
had been on the point of using a similar, though 
perhaps less forcible word himself. But it is one 
thing to accuse oneself, and another to hear the 
offensive truth from the lips of some one else. 

“You speak plainly,” said Deacon. 

“‘ And you object to plain speaking.” 

**T am afraid I deserve it, in this instance.” 

‘It is true then, this that Penfold has told me? 
Instead of complying with my request that you 
would look into this matter yourself, and be able 
to certify me as to the results, you went away as 
soon as my back was turned, on your own busi- 
ness, and left me to be deceived, imposed upon, 
—ruined, for anything you knew or cared.” 

“You are doing me a great injustice now, Mr. 
Acworth. Let me tell you what really happened. 
I am not so much to blame as you believe.” 

“*T want no explanation.” 

** Nay, but hear me.” 

“You have misled me; you have done me a 
great injury; and your only care now is to justify 
yourself. I asked you to use your eyes in my 
service, and you engaged to do so. I trusted you, 
and you forgot all about my interests, and went 
away in search of something to your own advan- 
tage.” 

“Mr. Penfold has told you about that ?” 

“He has. I ought not to have heard it first 
from Penfold. What did you expect to gain by 
your interview with that man Walfish ?” 

“Nothing. Yet it was but natural, you will 
admit, that seeing my name in an advertisement, I 
should wish to know who was inquiring for me, 
and with what motive.” 

“Quite natural. I will not complain of that. 
If, however, you had taken me into your con- 
fidence I could have saved you some trouble.” 

“‘I wish I had done so. I have acted very 
unwisely; but these people, Walfish and Burr, 
made me promise to keep the matter secret for a 
time. They said you had employed them, and 
gave me to understand that they were acting for 
you. I had made up my mind to tell you every- 
thing; but you were taken ill, and we were charged 
not to allow anything to trouble you or cause 
excitement.” 

“IT did consult them,” said Acworth, ‘‘ but quickly 
took the business out of their hands. You, it 
appears, are their client now, not I. What 
‘advantage’ do they offer you?” 

** None, so faras I know. I do not expect—do 
not seek anything from them.” 

“*Can’t you tell me what they said to you? Do 
you still keep me in the dark ?” 

It was a long story, requiring much explanation, 
and a delicate and difficult one to tell. Edward 
Deacon felt that it would be impossible for him 
to explain to Mr. Acworth the nature of Walfish’s 
proposals, which amounted in fact to little less 
than a conspiracy against Acworth for the joint 
advantage of Deacon and himself. 

He hesitated, and endeavoured to excuse him- 
self. 

“ Then, if you will not be open with me,” said: 
Acworth, ‘‘ I will speak plainly to you, and will 





tell you what I know about this matter. Many 
years ago I had a friend, to whom I owed—much. 
I heard that he was dead; lost at sea. But after- 
wards, long afterwards, I had reason, or thought 
I had, to believe that he was still alive, and in 
needy circumstances. I tried to find him, in the 
hope of being of service to him. I failed to do 
so, and became convinced that he was really dead, 
and that my belief to the contrary was a delusion. 
But about the same time I found, or thought that 
I had found, his son.” 

Deacon murmured something which Mr. Ac- 
worth understood to signify assent. 

“You knew that?” he asked, quickly; “ you 
knew that you were received into my house as 
the son of my old friend ?” 

“‘T heard it only recently.” 

“From Walfish ?” 

“Yes, from Walfish.” 

‘**Had you no suspicion of the fact before your 
interview with him ?” 

“If so, it was a suspicion only.” 

“And you went to these people for confirmation 
of it, instead of coming to me.” 

‘* You are mistaken, Mr. Acworth; I am not the 
only person who has done wrong in this matter. | 
was engaged to you as your secretary or clerk, 
to help you in your need; solely in that capacity. 
If you had any other reason for engaging me 
and keeping me here you should have told me 
so. I endeavoured to fulfil my duty, and to earn 
my wages honestly and truly.” 

“Did you so?” 

“With one exception, yes. 
much for me, yourself, I hope.” 

Acworth hesitated. ‘I will, Mr. Deacon,” he 
then said; ‘I am bound to say it.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Acworth.” 

“You have been a comfort to me. I owe 
you much. I trusted you, confided in you as I 
never did in any one before, and never can 
again. Why did you deceive me? Why did you 
not return my confidence? I have good reason 
to believe now that you are not the person | 
took you for, nor the son of that lost friend to 
whom I would have made amends, or rather, 
shown kindness for the sake of days gone by. 
Yet I would have held to you, in spite of that, for 
your own sake. I would have been your friend 
always, if only you had been true to me. I shall 
never trust any one again now; and yet—blind 
and helpless, I must be dependent upon others 
still. It is a miserable fate— 


You will say so 


** dark, dark in light ; exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 
Within doors or without, still as a fool, 
In power of others, never in my own.” 


Deacon remembered the lines which he had 
read to Mr. Acworth months ago from Milton's 
‘‘Samson Agonistes,” and which had taken such 
deep hold upon the blind man’s mind at the time. 
Although distressed beyond measure at the use 
now made of this quotation, yet he could not find 
words to answer it. An angry sense of injustice, 
mingled with pity for his accuser, kept him silent. 
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Mr. Acworth turned towards the door, feeling 
his way with outstretched hands. He had worked 
himself up to a pitch of terrible excitement. 
Every muscle of his face quivered. Sorrow and 
anger seemed to strive within him for the mastery 
—pity for himself and resentment against Deacon. 
The interview had been a painful one for both 
of them. Deacon did not wish that it should 
be prolonged. He took the blind man by the 
hand to lead him from the room, but Acworth 
shook him off and thrust him from him. Reject- 
ing all assistance, repudiating, as it would seem, 
the offer of renewed friendship, he made his way 
from the room alone and closed the door behind 
him as if to set up a barrier between himself and 
his secretary from that moment. 

When Mrs. Welladay went to Deacon’s room a 
few minutes later she found him stretched upon 
the floor, faint and scarcely conscious. With 
Andrew’s help she lifted him and placed him 
upon the bed, where he almost immediately re- 
vived. Mr. Tweedie having been sent for in 
haste, attributed the momentary swoon to some 
local mischief resulting from the pistol-shot, and 
insisted, as in Mr. Acworth’s case, upon perfect 
quietness and freedom from excitement. The 
patient had been going on perfectly well, he said, 
but he had always feared the possibility of a 
relapse. Such cases arising from concussion 
were always more or less critical; and he began 
to fear now that the mischief was more deeply- 
seated than he had at first supposed. Perfect 


quietude of mind and body, of mind especially, 


was essential to his recovery. 

Mr. Tweedie went afterwards to Mr. Acworth’s 
room and repeated this opinion to him, little 
knowing how painfully every word that he said 
must jar upon the: listener's heart. Already 
Acworth had repented of his hasty unkind words ; 
already he had begun to reproach himself for 
allowing his temper to get the better of him. 

“Do everything that is possible for him,” he 
said to the surgeon ; “‘and call in further advice 
if desirable.” 

“We shall know better what to do to-morrow,” 
was the answer; “we shall see by that time what 
turn the case will take.” 

Mr. Acworth could only pass the interval in 
restless anxiety, he could not bring himself to 
inquire frequently about Edward Deacon’s pro- 
gress, and no one volunteered to speak of him, 
for there was a general impression that the subject 
was distasteful, and that something had gone 
wrong between them. He could only wait for 
to-morrow. ‘To-morrow they would know better 
what turn the case would take. 

But when the morrow dawned, and Mrs. Wella- 
day went at an early hour to Deacon’s room, she 
found it empty. The invalid was gone. Search 
was made for him in the house and out of it; but 
he was nowhere to be found. How, when, or 
why he had left it, no one knew. He had taken 
a few things with him, as many as could be con- 
veniently carried, and was gone. 

If Edward Deacon could have had any idea of 
the distress and trouble which his sudden dis- 
appearance from Hyson House would occasion to 





its inmates, he would not, it may be presumed, 
have taken himself off in the way he did. Mrs. 
Welladay could not venture to tell her master 
what had happened until late in the morning, 
after inquiry had been made in the neighbour- 
hood without result. She felt sure that Mr. 
Acworth was to blame in the matter. He had 
said something which Deacon’s sensitive nature 
had been unable to endure. It was immediately 
after the interview between them that the latter 
had been found fainting upon the floor of his 
room. No one knew what had passed on that 
occasion; but Mrs. Welladay had marked the 
stern, hard look, which she knew of old, upon the 
master’s face when he returned from the City, and 
went at once and alone to his secretary’s room. 
She had anticipated some “‘ unpleasantness,” and 
was at no loss to account for the catastrophe 
which followed. For weeks past she had been 
aware of a growing coolness on Mr. Acworth’s 
part, which she attributed to Mrs. Brownhill’s 
gossip; but she could not believe that he had 
intended to drive from his house the man who, 
whatever his faults might be, had brought so 
much light and comfort into it; and she dreaded 
the effect upon her master’s irritable nature when 
he should be informed of what had happened. 

Bertha was the first to be told. She had in- 
quired about Deacon more than once, and Mrs. 
Welladay had evaded her questions. But it was 
evident that something was wrong, and Bertha, 
though careful to conceal her alarm, was painfully 
anxious. Mr. Tweedie had been sent for sud- 
denly the day before ; and now Mrs. Welladay had 
sent for him again. The good housekeeper was 
evidently in a great fuss. Mr. Acworth, she said, 
had had a bad night, and was restless and irri- 
table. Everything seemed to be going wrong in 
the house. 

When Mr. Tweedie’s ring at the bell was heard 
Bertha was waiting for him in the library, to which 
Mrs. Welladay, after a short consultation in pri- 
vate, brought him direct instead of taking him to 
see his patients first. 

““You have not seen Mr. Deacon yet ? 
Bertha. 

**No, not yet, Miss Acworth.” 

Mr. Tweedie looked in an embarrassed manner 
at the housekeeper, who looked at Bertha. 

“How is your father this morning?” Mr. 
Tweedie asked. 

“Not so well, I fear. He is anxious about 
Mr. Deacon. You had better see him first.” 

Mr. Tweedie coughed, and looked again at the 
housekeeper. 

“Mr. Deacon is, I hope—better,” he said. 

“You think so?” 

““I hope so.” 

** But you have not seen him!” 

*“*No; and, in fact, for that reason I infer that 
he must be better. Mr. Deacon, you are perhaps 
aware, is—ahem !—gone out.” 

“‘Gone out!” Bertha exclaimed, with a momen- 
tary feeling of relief. 

“Yes, Miss Acworth; a little rash on his part, 
perhaps ; and he ought to have obeyed orders and 
kept quiet; but I suppose—” 
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‘‘Where is he gone?” Bertha asked, addressing 
Mrs. Welladay. 

The housekeeper wrung her hands, put her 
handkerchief to her face, and was silent. 

‘“You don’t mean,” Bertha exclaimed, the truth 
flashing suddenly upon her, “‘ you can’t mean that 
he is gone—gone away ?” 

No one answered her. 

‘* Where—where is he gone?” 

Still no reply. 

*“Who has done this? my father?” 

“Oh, no; your poor father does not know it. 
We have got to tell him somehow.” 

“It is his doing,” said Bertha, forgetting her- 
self entirely. ‘‘There, Mr. Tweedie, go at once 
and tell him; go, go. You know where to find 
him; go!” 

She led the surgeon to the door, and turned 
again, when she had shut him out, to Mrs. Wella- 
day. 

‘*Why was I not told of this ?” 

“Oh, my dear, don’t take on in this way. You 
really shouldn’t.” 

“Gone! When? Where? ?” 

“We don’t know, my dear,” said Mrs. Wella- 
day, beginning to sob, in spite of herself. ‘‘ He 
went away early, before we were about, without 
telling any one.” 

‘“‘ Driven out of the house by those people !” 

“Ah!” 

Mrs. Welladay shook her dissembling head. 
Mrs. Brownhill had something to do with it, no 
doubt, and might rest under the imputation; but 
she knew very well that it was not their doing. 

‘‘Come with me, Mrs. Welladay. Get me my 
hat.” 

‘* What for, dear?” 

*‘ What for? To go and look for him, of course. 
You know how ill he is; he will be found some- 
where, dying, or perhaps dead.” 

“Oh dearme! dear me! We have been looking 
for him, and sending about everywhere, ever 
since daylight almost; and we can’t hear any- 
thing. Besides, it will never do for you, Miss 
Bertha, to go about yourself, asking for him.” 

‘“*I will ask every one I see. I will not rest till 
he is found.” 

“It would be no use, my dear,” said the house- 
keeper, standing across her path; ‘‘and it would 
not be proper; but there’s your father’s bell ; and 
there again. We must go to him at once.” 

Bertha had drawn herself up at the word 
‘“‘proper;” her features flushed, and she stood 
still, biting her lips, a picture of misery and doubt. 
Then she suffered Mrs. Welladay to lead her by 
the hand to her father’s room. 

The blind man was leaning back in his chair, 
his face colourless, his lips parted, his eyes wide 
open, but sightless. 

“‘ You are better now ?” the surgeon said. 

Mr. Acworth gasped. Then, with an effort, 
rose abruptly from his chair. 

‘Better? Yes. I am very well. Gone, is he ?” 

‘Gone out, I said, Mr. Acworth, for a little 
walk, perhaps. The day is fine ; he will come back.” 

“No; he will not come back. Gone away! 
Well, let him go!” 









“Oh, Mr. Acworth!” It was Mrs. Welladay 
who said it. No one else spoke. 

“It is what I might have expected—after all 
my kindness to him. Let him go, I can do with- 
out him. Ungrateful, worthless impostor!” 

Mrs. Welladay, attracted by a sudden movement, 
turned just in time to give her support to Bertha, 
whom she led from the room. 

“‘T really think, I do really think, Mr. Acworth,” 
said Tweedie, *‘that you are distressing yourself 
without a cause.” 

‘“‘Distressing myself! oh no; don’t think that.” 

“Mr. Deacon will return; he is only gone out 
fora little while.” 

“ Return? No!” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“‘T am sure of it. I have been expecting this; 
lying awake and thinking about it all night.” 

“You must keep yourself quiet, Mr. Acworth. 
You must not give way to fancies. Your brain is 
too active.” 

“You know nothing about it. I beg your 
pardon ; but no, I am not excited.” 

“Don’t allow yourself to be troubled about Mr. 
Deacon.” 

**T don’t.” 

“You will see him again soon.” 

“TI will not. I have done with him. After all 
my kindness to him, to leave me in this heartless 
way! Unkind; cruel! I said nothing that need 
have given offence. I would have done anything 
for him.” 

His voice faltered; his head sank upon his hands. 

“Ts any one in the room ?” he asked presently. 

“‘T am here still, Mr. Acworth,” said Tweedie. 

“You here? well?” 

“You must compose yourself. Don’t give way 
to—” 

“Yes, yes; I know all about that. Your time 
is valuable, Mr. Tweedie. Don’t let me keep you; 
you know your way downstairs.” 

Mrs. Welladay was waiting for the surgeon as 
he left the room. 

“What is to be done?” shesaid. ‘ We are all 
upset.” 

“* You must keep quiet; you must not give way. 
Any excitement would be bad for you, and espe- 
cially for him,” indicating Mr. Acworth by a ges- 
ture, ‘‘especially for him. Don’t let him be dis- 
turbed about anything. We shall have him laid 
up again if you don’t take care.” 

“* How can I take care ?” Mrs. Welladay asked. 

**T’ll send you a little something for him.” 

**No use at all, Mr. Tweedie. It’s the mind, 
not the body. You don’t know what has hap- 
pened, and I can’t tell you.” 

“I ought to be told, though,” said Tweedie. 
**What does Miss Acworth think of it ?” 

This was a feeler, cleverly thrown out, as Mr. 
Tweedie fancied. 

** Upset, as 1am myself. It’s natural.” 

“Of course. I'll send you both a little some- 
thing; and Miss Acworth must be kept quiet. 
Don’t let her give way to anxiety or excitement.” 

“The only way to avoid that,” said Mrs. Wella- 
day, in a matter-of-fact tone, “is to find Mr. 
Deacon.” 
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*“« That will easily be done I dare say. Advertise : 
second column of the ‘ Times.’” 

‘No use,” said the housekeeper. 

“Something to his advantage; that will fetch 
him.” 

“No use at all.” 

‘* Send to the detectives, then, Caledon Court.” 

Mrs. Welladay smiled disrespectfully. 

“They have not found the burglar yet,” she 
said, ‘let alone a gentleman.” 

“*T don’t see what you are to do, then.” 

Mrs. Welladay threw up her head resolutely and 
proudly. 

*“‘I shall find him, sir,” she said. “I shall 
pursue the inquiry myself. Yes, I shall find him. 
I found him before when nobody else could, and 
I shall find him again now.” 

** Shall I just see Miss Acworth before I go?” 
Tweedie asked. ‘‘ She was looking ill.” 

Mrs. Welladay assented, but Bertha had retired 
to her own room and would not see Mr. Tweedie. 

““Why did you bring him here?” she asked, 
when the doctor haf been dismissed; and then, 
without waiting for a reply, went on, ** What are 
you going to do?” 

Mrs. Welladay looked mysterious. 

‘“*T have my plans, dear,” she said. 

‘“* What is the meaning of it all ?” 

“There has been a little unpleasantness, I 
suppose, between your father and Mr. Deacon.” 

‘“*He has been cruelly treated. I am not sur- 
prised that he should go away, and—shake off 
the dust from his feet against us.” 

**T don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“You do know, Welladay. 
going to turn against him ?” 

“Oh, no, never; but your poor father!” 

“I do not blame him. Those people have 
been meddling; they have poisoned his mind: 
Mrs. Brownhill and—” 

“ Sir Bailey Finch.” 

“T hate him. I will never speak to him again. 
They will be coming here directly. You must 
not let any one in.” 

“‘How handsome she is!” said the house- 
keeper to herself, as she fixed her eyes upon her 
favourite, erect and passionate with curling lip 
and flashing eye, indignation and disdain in every 
look and feature. ‘‘ Like her father when he was 
young and had his sight!” 

But even as she gazed the angry light faded 
from the changing face, the eyelids drooped, the 
lips trembled, the whole aspect suffered a collapse. 
Bertha sank down into a chair and hid her face in 
her hands. 

“‘Come here, Mrs. Welladay,” she said, in alow 
voice; ‘“‘nearer, nearer. What did he mean—” 

‘“ Who—your father ?” 

“Yes. What did he mean—” 

Mrs. Welladay stooped down and put her arms 
round Bertha’s neck. 

‘“*What did he mean by that word—I can’t re- 
peat it—” 

Mrs. Welladay looked puzzled. 

Bertha put her lips to her old nurse’s face and 
whispered, with a sob, ‘“‘ Impostor ?” 

“It was a mistake, my dear; that’s all.” 


Are you also 





Bertha shook her head. 

*“* You must make allowances for him, blind as 
he is.” 

“What did he mean ?” 

“* Somebody has been saying something.” 

“‘Of course. But if you won't tell me, Mrs. 
Welladay, I shall ask my father; I must know 
what he meant.” 

“Well, my dear, I will tell you, but it will all 
come right. Your father took to Mr. Deacon in 
the first place because—” 

** Because he saved my life,” said Bertha, look- 
ing up quickly. 

“Yes; but not for that only.” 

“* What then ?” 

‘* He thought he was the son of an old friend.” 

“Yes; and is he not ?” 

“I say he is, but others deny it; and we can’t 
quite prove it yet.” 

** Does he not know himself ?” 

‘It is all a mystery.” 

**T hate mysteries. And what does it signify ? 
He never pretended to be anything but what he is. 
Why should he ?” 

“‘I always said, and always shall say,” Mrs. 
Welladay declared, impressively, ‘“‘that Mr. Dea- 
con isatrue gentleman; and, whether he knows it 
himself or not, he is the son of your father’s old 
friend who went to sea and was drowned. The 
truth will come to light some day. Anyhow, Mr. 
Deacon is a true-hearted gentleman and no im- 
postor.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Welladay. But meanwhile 
he is driven out of the house, insulted, persecuted. 
We shall never see him here again.” 

“Oh yes, we shall. I shall find him for you. I 
found him for you before, and I shall find him for 
you again.” 

“Thank you, dear old Welladay; thank you so 
much. But—but—just one word. Don’t say, ‘for 

you,’ don’t say that, and don’t think it.” 

‘*T won’t say it, my dear—not till the proper 
time comes, at all events. But as for thinking— 
‘ Think to-day and speak to-morrow,’ as the say- 
ing is—one can’t help one’s thoughts, you know. 
I shall find him, and soon, soon, I hope; and 
then—” 

“Then ?” 

**Then all will be explained, and all will come 
right.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE CAPTAIN’S CABIN. 
The house shows the owner.—/acula Prudentum. 


HE houses in Coromandel Walk, where 
Mrs. Best has for some months past been 
practising her calling as a dressmaker with 

tolerable success, are larger, and in some respects 
more genteel, than most of the houses in that 
neighbourhood. It might be said of them, as of 
their new tenant, they had seen better days, and 
worse days also. Better prospects, too, had once 
been open to them. Formerly—but it must have 
been many years ago—their front windows had 
commanded a clear view of the River Thames, 
having a broad natural embankment or “ walk” 
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stretching out before them, with a “stairs,” at 
which ships’ boats came to land and pleasure 
parties took the water, jolly young watermen with 
their trim-built wherries plying there for hire. All 
this was now covered with low, shed-like ware- 
houses and wharves, and the windows of the 
** Walk ”—or rather of the buildings which alone 
retained that name—looked out upon a narrow 
thoroughfare, often blocked by drays or waggons 
drawn up to receive their load of foreign mer- 
chandise, taken in at one side from the river and 
discharged at the other into the street. 

No. 5 was distinguished from the other houses 
of the Walk, not only in being larger, as the 
centre of the block, but also having a parapet in 
front, serving both as an ornament to the building 
and as a protection to the flat roof by which it was 
surmounted. It had been contrived originally 
for the use of a dyer and scourer, on which 
to expose his goods to the sun and air. The 
dyer was gone; but a steep, straight staircase or 
ladder still gave access to the elevated platform, 
and from it a fine view of the river with the 
shipping could be had, while the cool, fresh air 
which came up with the tide could almost be said 
to smell of ocean brine. Young Jack Best took 
great delight in mounting to this spot whenever he 
had half an hour to spare by day, and at night a 
multitude of cats held contentious meetings there, 
or gave concerts, so that the place was pretty gene- 
rally occupied in one way or other. But Mrs. Best 
would gladly have dispensed with it. She had 
placed a bill in her window with “‘ Lodgings to 
let unfurnished,” and she feared that the leaden 
promenade above it would be anything but an 
attraction for the lodgers, to whom she looked for 
substantial help in paying her rent. 

In that, however, she was mistaken. She had 
not been very long established there when an 
elderly gentleman in the holiday garb of a sailor, 
after contemplating the house for some minutes 
from the street, knocked at the door. 

*“‘Good morning,” he said, with a nod of his 
head, on which the grey hair curled crisply in 
graceful confusion. ‘ Lodgings to let-—aye ?” 

‘Yes, sir. Would you like to see them ?” 

“TI think I should. Ledgings is what I want; 
*partments, as a rule, don’t do.” 

Mrs. Best glanced at the legend in her window, 
and was glad that she had kept to the old style. 

‘** Looked at a place round the corner just now. 
Wouldn’t do at all. Only one room—a ‘ ’part- 
ment’ the good lady called it. 

““ You could have three rooms here, sir, or four, 
if you don’t mind a skylight.” 

‘Let us see them. First floor, eh? Good! 
Second floor ?” 

‘**T am afraid you won’t like that so well, sir; it 
has been used for a laundry, or something of the 
kind, and has a skylight, as I said.” 

“‘No harm in a skylight! Used to a skylight 
all my life. Why, this is capital!” 

The room on the second floor was low, and the 
skylight rose from the centre, being of oblong 
shape with glass at the sides. 

“Fancy myself on board ship again here,” said 
the seaman. “ What’s this?” 





‘“*That’s a staircase, but we don’t use it much; 
it’s steep and awkward, and only leads to the 
roof.” 

** Steep !—call that steep? I suppose I can get 
out here ?” he said, running nimbly up the ladder. 

“Oh, yes; but we keep the trap bolted, because 
of the cats.” 

** Cats °” 

‘“Yes; they are rather apt to come there. I 
shall have to do something to keep them off. 
They shall be no annoyance to you, if I can help 
it.” 

**T’ll tell you what, ma’am—those cats are very 
good judges. Why, this is the finest place in the 
house—in the neighbourhood! I haven’t seen 
anything equal to it, or like it, anywhere.” 

The old gentleman planted his feet upon the 
leads, balancing himself against the wind, which 
blew in fresh, cool gusts, as if he had been on the 
deck of his ship, gazing upon the forest of masts 
in the “‘ Reach,” and drinking in the fresh air with 
evident enjoyment. 

“‘I haven’t been aboard—a place like this— 
since I landed at the East India Docks,” he said. 
““Cats! You don’t mean to say you give up such 
a place as this to cats! Cats upon the quarter- 
deck—put a stop to that! What’s the rent, 
ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Best mentioned the modest sum which she 
had hoped to obtain, ready if necessary to enter- 
tain any reasonable offer. But if she had asked 
half as much again she might probably have had 
it. 

‘All right,” he answered, without any. hesita- 
tion. ‘Cray, my name is—Captain Cray ; what’s 
yours, if I may ask ?” 

“* Best.” 

“Best? Couldn’t be better. Married ?” 

“Yes; but my husband is not here.” 

** Aboard ship ?” 

“Yes, Captain Cray; I—hope so.” 

‘Sailor, is he? Good again. What ship? 
Oh well, never mind. I don’t want to be inquisi- 
tive. Who's this?” 

“* My boy Jack,” she answered, glad to change 
the subject. 

‘** You a sailor too ?” the captain asked. 

“No, sir. Only wish I was.” 

“Why don’t you ship, then ?” 

** Jack is otherwise engaged,” said his mother; 
‘“*and I don’t want him to go to sea.” 

She shook her head meaningly at the captain, 
who understood her at once. 

‘“* Poor thing!” he said to himself. Then, turn- 
ing to Jack, said, ‘‘ Stay at home, and take care of 
your mother, eh? That’s right. What’s your 
occupation ?” 

“Tm a printer,” said Jack; ‘‘at least a prin- 
ter’s—” 

“Goblin,” said his mother, anticipating the 
objectionable epithet. 

‘‘Goblin, eh!” said the captain, doubtfully. 
“Well, you and I shall be better acquainted, | 
suppose, Mr. Goblin.” 

He seated himself upon the skylight, and Mrs. 
Best left him there, while he smoked his pipe by 
way of taking possession; and notwithstanding 
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the high wind he remained there half an hour or 
more contemplating the ships and speculating 
as to their destination if outward bound, or their 
cargoes if coming up theriver. It was high water 
and the tall masts were constantly passing up and 
down, either under sail or in tow of busy little 
steamtugs. 

The captain went below at last, after pausing 
at the foot of the narrow staircase to contem- 
plate it. 

“IT can improve upon this,” he said, taking the 
measurement with his eye. ‘‘ Must have my old 
‘companion’ here.” Then he entered the room 
with the skylight and examined it with evident 
pleasure. 

“‘Didn’t believe there was such a place ashore 
anywhere,” he said, with a look of great satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘ Mrs. Best, Jack, where are you ?” 

Mr. Best and her son mounted the stairs at the 
captain’s summons. He seemed unwilling to 
quit his state cabin, as he called it, and “ char- 
tered his ship” without more delay. 

A ship’s carpenter arrived next morning to put up 
bulk-heads and fix a couple of bunks. A supply of 
furniture, such as is commonly used in the cuddy 
of a sailing ship, was sent in; the dining-table 
was placed immediately below the skylight, and 
hard couches were fixed to the side of the room, 
with lockers underneath. A compass was sus- 
pended face downwards over the table, and various 
nautical instruments fastened to the walls by 
gimbals, or universal joints, as if the house might 
be expected to pitch and roll like a ship labour- 
ing in the sea. But all these were old friends 
which had followed the captain’s fortunes dur- 
ing many years over tens of thousands of miles. 
He had grown old in their company, and had 
learnt to take pleasure in it. He was come home 
now to pass the remainder of his days ashore, 
being past middle age and having saved money, 
and was delighted to have found a place in which 
the old traditions could be to some extent re- 
spected. The modern pretentious sort of rooms 
which had been shown him as “apartments” 
were not to his taste, and had made his heart sink 
with a sense of loneliness and strangeness. Here 
he could have his cabin, his companion, and 
above and over all his quarter-deck. 

“You see, ma’am,” he said to Mrs. Best one 
day, when she had been invited upstairs to look 
at his improvements, “‘I have been aboard ship, 
boy and man, more than forty years. I shall 
never go another voyage, I dare say, till the order 
comes from above, ‘ Launch out into the deep.’ 
Then I hope I shall be ready for it. 

“No; I shall never take another ship,” he said, 
after a pause; ‘‘my last was broken up only the 
other day. It was a pity. A beauty she was, a real 
beauty; but, there—” he heaved a sigh—* they 
are like the rest of us—they won’t last for ever; 
the hull won’t, anyway. These are her bulk-heads ; 
that was her compass; it points right still, you 
See; it’s always right. It’s like a bit of life left 
out of the old ship, that and the chronometer. 
ave hate I’ve got that also. Where’s the gob- 
in?” 

“Jack is just come in. 


Did you want him? 








There’s not much doing at the printing-office just 
now. He has a deal of time upon his hands.” 

“I’m going down to the shipyard again,” said 
the captain. 

*“* Jack will be delighted.” 

“IT want one or two spars, just to make—what 
do you think, Jack ?” 

Jack had just mounted to the cabin, and was 
listening with a broad smile upon his face. 

“IT know,” he said; “‘a flagstaff and flags.” 

*‘ A mast,” said the captain, ‘“‘and that’s what I 
am going to look for now, down where my old 
ship lies broken up.” 

For a moment the captain gave way to sad 
reflections; but Jack hitched up his trousers and 
laughed with delight. Then the old sailor and 
the young boy went up the companion to take 
measurements for the flagstaff, as if they had not 
done so half a dozen times already, and afterwards 
descended to the street, and turned their steps, 
one with a slow, rolling motion, and the other 
with a light trot, towards the shipyard. 

From that time Jack found plenty to occupy 
him in waiting upon the captain, who liked to 
have the boy with him. He gave up his literary 
work and ceased to be a goblin; or if he retained 
the name it was only as a kind of goblin page, 
ever ready at his master’s whistle (the old boat- 
swain’s whistle of the late lamented Fenella), 
delighting in nothing so much as to second his 
captain’s fancies, either in the cabin or on deck, 
afloat or ashore. 

Afloat is best, though, for the skipper has char- 
tered a boat called ‘*‘ The Lively Polly,” which lies 
at a neighbouring stairs, and in which he plies in 
and out among the shipping, going aboard in 
search of old acquaintances, and carrying with 
him a cargo of Bibles and tracts, and other useful 
books, which he finds no difficulty in disposing of 
among the crews. That he calls casting “‘ bread 
upon the waters.” 

Jack has learnt to scull the captain about or to 
hoist a sail for longer distances; and, dressed in 
proper sailor costume, real slops, is as proud of 
his boat and as careful to have her neat and trim 
as any coxswain in her Majesty’s navy. Already 
he has had the pleasure of taking his mother and 
young Ben out for a row; and his crowning ambi- 
tion is to entice Mrs. Welladay into the Lively 
Polly, and to show her how safe and pleasant it is 
upon the water. He is quite certain she will be 
delighted with the boat if he can but once per- 
suade her to embark in it. 

When the captain does not go afloat, he fre- 
quents the Sailors’ Home, where he meets with 
many acquaintances, and often brings one or more 
of them home to his cabin. They talk over old 
times, old ships, and distant lands in which they 
have met or messed together. If fine weather the 
quarter-deck forms a delightful lounge for them, 
and they sit there blowing their clouds, contem- 
plating with never-failing interest the crowd of 
masts, and spinning yarns by turns, to which the 
cabin-boy, standing on the companion with his 
heel and shoulders above the hatchway combings, 
listens with delight. 

One object the captain in his visits among the 
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seamen never loses sight of, and that is, to gain, 
if possible, some tidings of John Best, with whose 
history he has been made acquainted by his land- 
lady. He understands her quiet appealing look 
as he enters the house after any lengthened ab- 
sence, and sometimes responds, bidding her to be 
of good cheer, keep up her spirits, and trust in 
Providence. Captain Cray has friends all over the 
world, and if Best is alive there is little doubt that 
he will be able to hear some tidings of him. 
Whether a man who has to be sought for under 
such circumstances is likely to prove worth find- 
ing, or whether he will be any comfort to his 
family when found, are questions which the cap- 
tain puts on one side as often as they occur to 
him. He will do what lies in his power to bring 
the absent husband back to his wife, from whom 
he ought not to have been thus separated, and 
then leave the result to a Higher Power. The 
captain has not himself much hope that Mrs. Best 
will ever see her husband again, but he has not 
the heart to tell her so, and only throws out a 
word of caution now and then, that she may not 
be overwhelmed with disappouitment if the in- 
quiries which he has set on foot should bring 
unfavourable tidings. 

“‘He will come back, Mrs. Best, if he’s alive: 
he will come back to you soon, never fear; and if 
he don’t, why there’s One above knows what is 
best for us, and you must be content to leave it in 
His hands.” 

Some months of this daily routine had passed 
away, when Mrs. Best received a note from her 
friend at Hyson House to the effect that, if the 
weather were favourable she hoped to call on her 
the following morning, and, as she expressed it, 
spend a long afternoon with her. It was the 
middle of summer. London streets were hot 
and dry; the two or three trees which still re- 
mained of those which had at one time spread 
their graceful shade over Coromandel Walk had 
lost their freshness, and were laden, like every- 
thing around them, with dust. It was not just 
the season which any one from the country would 
have chosen, it might have been supposed, for 
spending a day in the East End of London; but a 
worse place might have been found at such a 
time than No. 5, with a view of the river from its 
quarter-deck, and the fresh air coming up straight 
from the sea, and bringing with it ships with their 
sails set and their flags flying, as if the sea itself 
were close at hand. So said Captain Cray, when 
he heard that a visitor was expected. He had 
already made Mrs. Welladay’s acquaintance, and 
now placed his cabin, his quarter-deck, and all 
his belongings freely at his landlady’s disposal for 
the reception and entertainment of her guest. 

““T am going out myself,” he said; ‘and shall 
not be home till late; so you can make what use 
you like of the place; and I hope you will have a 
very pleasant day.” 

“‘Might I ask, Captain Cray, where you are 
going ?” said his landlady. 

“Yes, Mrs. Best, you might, if there were any 
object in it. I never ask questions myself; but 
Jadies have the privilege, sometimes.” 

“Well, sir, there zs an object.” 





‘**T don’t see it, ma’am; if I may say so.” 

“Ts Jack going with you?” 

“Oh no; Jack will stay at home to wait on 
Mrs. Welladay. You will want him.” 

“Then you are not going on the river?” 

“No. And that reminds me—you can have 
the Polly if you like, for a row. It will be very 
pleasant this hot day.” 

“I don’t think we shall require the boat, Cap- 
tain Cray; but I should like to know where you 
are going, in case any one should come to ask 
for you.” 

‘“*That’s not likely.” 

“It happens every day, though.” 

It was quite true that Captain Cray had fre- 
quent visitors of a class who were always very 
anxious to see him, and who went away with dis- 
appointed looks when he was absent. 

“Well,” said the captain, “I shall be—I shall 
be—” 

“You don’t know where you will be, Captain 
Cray; and you're only going away to make room 
for us. And if that’s it, I hope and trust you 
won’t do anything of the kind. It would spoil 
all my pleasure to think of it. But if you will 
just let us go up on the quarter-deck, and sit 
there for a bit, and perhaps have tea there, and 
take no notice of us, or—if you didn’t mind, 
would join the party yourself—” 

“Join the party? Do you think your friend 
would like it?” 

“I am sure she would.” 

“Well then, I'll just stop at home; and if you 
like to have a row in the boat, I'll go with you 
myself, and see all right; and Jack shall go 
too.” 

Jack was delighted. Mother seldom had a 
chance to go on the water, she was so busy. It 
would be a great treat for her. Mrs. Welladay 
would have to be managed. Her appreciation 
of the Lively Polly was not equally certain. She 
would have to be lured, inveigled, into the boat, 
and would be sure to enjoy it after the first half- 
hour. Jack would have been willing to act the 
part of a pressgang and carry her on board by 
force, so certain was he that she would thank 
him for it afterwards, as those who have under- 
gone a surgical operation thank the operators 
when it is over, for the beneficent results which 
follow. 

“We had better not say anything about the 
boat,” said Jack; ‘‘ but just go out for a walk by 
the river, and have it ready. Mrs. Welladay will 
be sure to like it when she sees it.” 

‘*She shan’t go aboard if she don’t want to,” 
said the captain; and with that protest he con- 
sented to waive all mention of the proposed expe- 
dition till the supreme moment, when the Lively 
Polly should meet the company, coming there as 
if promiscuous, at the water's edge. 

Mrs. Welladay arrived early in the afternoon. 
A supply of good things had arrived before her, 
Captain Cray having sent in a quantity of 
“stores” in addition to those which Mrs. Best 
had provided. 

Tea was laid out on the quarter-deck under an 
awning ; and thither, after the first greetings had 
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been interchanged between the women, in what 
the captain called the lower-deck, the whole party 
ascended. There had been some money matters 
to arrange, Mrs. Welladay having come prepared 
with a little assistance for the rent, which happily 
was not required. The dressmaking business was 
sufficiently lucrative, with the help of the lodger, 
to meet all liabilities. Another half-year, it was 
to be expected, would see Mrs. Best in a position 
to repay a part of the money which had been 
advanced to her. 

“So Iam going to enjoy a holiday to-day, and 
have laid aside my work to spend the afternoon 
with you, Mrs. Welladay; and the captain is so 
kind as to let us use his rooms, which are quite a 
wonder and a pleasure in themselves for any one 
to look at.” 

Captain Cray, dressed in a suit of blue, with his 
best and shiniest hat in his hand, received the 
ladies on the narrow landing and introduced them 
to the cabin, where they sat down upon one of 
the cushioned lockers to look around them. The 
sun, streaming down from above through the sky- 
light, illumined every corner of the little room, 
and showed a perfect museum of treasures, to 
every one of which a history was attached, known 
by this time almost as well to Jack as to the cap- 
tain himself. There was the head of a white 
shark, the hyzena of the seas, which had been 
caught off the South American coast, thirty feet 
long, having six rows of triangular teeth in the 
upper jaw and four in the lower; and by its side 
was a tin box, crushed and broken, which had 
been found in the monster’s belly. 

Mrs. Welladay could hardly believe it possible. 

“What did it want to swallowa great thing like 
that for?” she asked. ‘‘ There couldn’t be any 
nourishment in it.” 

“Sharks are like some human beings, I sup- 
pose,” said the captain, gravely—‘‘ very fond of 
fin. He may have thought it was a cash-box.” 

“Well, but, Captain Cray, even then, what use 
would the cash be ?” 

“Not much, ma’am; but the shark is a vora- 
cious animal, and, like some greedy folks ashore, 
it grabs all it can without stopping to reflect what 
good it will do it.” 

‘““And what did the tin case contain, Captain 
Cray ?” 

The captain opened it, and displayed what had 
once been a cocked-hat, such as is worn by officers 
of the navy in full-dress. 

“How shocking!” Mrs. Welladay exclaimed. 
“It gives me quite aturn! Why, the shark must 
have swallowed—” 

“No, ma’am; he did not swallow the admiral. 
The hat, you must remember, was inside the case, 
not on any one’s head.” 

“That alters the case—not the tin case—the 
other case, I mean ; but still, for any one to have 
been so near destruction!” said the good lady, 
much confused. ‘‘Oh, Jack, don’t. I can’t bear 
to see it.” 

Jack had thrust his head into the cocked-hat, 
which seemed to Mrs. Welladay’s anxious imagi- 
nation almost as dangerous as if he had put it into 
the shark’s jaws. 





A stuffed boa-constrictor, which had been killed 
just at the moment when it had coiled itself round 
the body of a sleeping sailor, gave occasion for 
fresh tremors. Jack showed where the tail had 
been cut through with an axe, which prevented 
the monster from gathering its strength for a 
“crush.” ‘ You should always cut at a serpent’s 
tail,” said Jack, “‘ when you have a chance.” 

Mrs. Welladay hoped that would never be her 
privilege, nor Jack’s neither. 

They had not half exhausted the curiosities of 
the cabin when tea was ready, and they were 
assisted up the companion to the quarter-deck. A 
wonderful spread awaited them there, with a fresh 
supply of curiosities in the shape of foreign pre- 
serves and fruits, some of them more curious than 
nice, Mrs. Welladay thought. But ample justice 
was done to everything, Jack and Ben clearing off 
whatever came in their way with an omnivorous 
capacity peculiar to boyhood. 

They sat for an hour or more watching the 
ships pass, listening to the cry of the seamen 
hauling up their ropes together, borne to their 
ears upon the tranquil air. Even the click of the 
capstan could be heard, keeping time to their 
song like a giant castanet. The sun was yet high, 
and its beams fell quivering upon the water, 
which, though perfectly calm and smooth, never 
ceased to tremble and glitter as if with a gentle 
flutter of delight under the warmth and brightness. 
The scene everywhere was full of life; full of 
labour also, but the labour went on so quietly and 
lazily that sultry afternoon that the sight of it was 
more like a moving panorama than a reality. The 
bargemen leaned to their oars so slowly, while the 
huge, deeply-laden vessels floated with the tide, 
that they seemed to be amusing themselves rather 
than putting forth their strength. The only object 
that appeared to be in a hurry, or to have any im- 
portant duties to attend to, were the steamboats, 
and they darted about so briskly, with such ardent 
puffs from their steam-funnels, that it was clear 
that, far from being oppressed by the heat and 
exercises, they were like salamanders, and en- 
joyed it. 

“It is very pleasant,” Mrs. Welladay said ; ‘ but 
it’s very warm.” 

“ T’ll tell you what, Mrs. Welladay,’ 

“Well ?” 

““ You would find it ever so cool down by the 
river side, near the water.” 

**Do you think so ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Best; ‘‘ would you like a little 
walk ?” 

Mrs. Welladay was easily persuaded, and they 
descended together. 

They all agreed that it was cooler down below, 
and the water looked refreshing. And when they 
approached the stairs and found a rowing-boat 
lying alongside with a man in it, as quiet and 
tranquil as if boat and man were asleep together, 
even the flag drooping over the stern from its tiny 
mast as if it would have liked to take a dip, they 
stood still with one accord to look at it and 
admire. 

“Lively Polly!” said Mrs. Best, reading the 
name. ‘She don’t look very lively just now, docs 
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said Jack. 
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she? But see how beautiful and clean and com- 
fortable she is.” 

*“* Yes,” said Jack, “I see to that myself.” 

“You, Jack?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Welladay ; that’s our boat.” 

Mrs. Welladay drew back, suspecting treachery. 

‘Get in,” he said; “ do just get in, Mrs. Wella- 
day,” . 

**Qh no, thank you.” 

‘Qh do; it’s so nice.” 

Mrs. Welladay turned to flee, but Jack came 
after her with such imploring looks, and the cap- 
tain himself begged her so politely and with such 
confident assurance of immunity from every dan- 
ger, and the whole party were so evidently bent 
upon enjoying a short row upon the tranquil 
water, that she could not harden herself suffi- 
ciently to disappoint them. While they yet lin- 
gered a pleasure party which had been out for a 
row came alongside and landed, all talking to- 
gether of the pleasant trip that they had had, and 
regretting that it was over. 

“I know it will be dreadful,” Mrs. Welladay 
said to herself; ‘‘ but—well, I will just go a little 
way with them. The water is very smooth, and if 
my jacket—well, it will only be another job for 
Catherine.” 

And so she allowed herself to be persuaded, and 
was assisted, with cautious step and palpitating 
heart, on board the Lively Polly. 


CHAPTER XX.—RIGHT FOR EVERMORE. 


Nothing in his life became him like the leaving of it.—Macdeth. 


- ON’T you like it now, Mrs. Welladay ? Ain’t 
it nice ?” 

Poor Mrs. Welladay could not honestly say 
that she did like it. Sitting bolt upright, in the 
stern-sheets, she fixed her eyes upon the ware- 
houses on the solid shore, as if the sight of 
them could help to give stability to her own 
position. The sight of a church tower or steeple 
gave her a little extra hope or comfort, she 
could hardly have said why. She hoped the 
boat would be kept near the shore; but she did 
not venture to sayaword. The tide was now 
running down, and the captain and the other man 
took the oars, and made for midstream to get the 
benefit of it. 

‘Don’t you like it now, Mrs. Welladay? Ain’t 
you glad you came?” Jack asked from time to 
time. 

The water was so smooth, the boat so steady, 
and every one in it seemed so happy and secure, 
to say nothing of the warehouses and churches, 
that Mrs. Welladay began at length to get the 
better of her nervousness. Jack sat in the bow, 
keeping a look-out with pride and pleasure, and 
pointing out to the company the different objects 
which they passed, both ashore and afloat. He 
knew most of them very well from experience 
gained in former trips in the captain’s company. 

““Where are we going ?” he asked, after some 
time. 











“TI think we had better turn back,” Mrs. Wella- 
day remarked, speaking almost for the first time. 

*“QOh no, not yet!” was the general response, 
expressed or understood. 

“If you will be guided by me,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘ you will drop down a little farther and go 
ashore at Greenwich, have a walk in the park, go 
somewhere for a little refreshment, and then home 
in the cool of the evening, after the turn of the 
tide.” 

“Greenwich ! how far off is that?” Mrs. Wel- 
laday asked, with a look of alarm, as if he had 
suggested Greenland. 

‘‘There are the domes; that is the hospital. 
We shall be there directly.” 

Truly the good captain knew how to manage. 
The trip in the boat had been just long enough 
to be pleasant, Mrs. Welladay said after they had 
landed. She had begun to like it, and liked it 
ever so much more now that she could look back 
upon it with the pleasures of memory. The park 
was rather dusty, “‘a deal more so than the river,” 
Mrs. Welladay observed, in a matter-of-fact way ; 
but it was pleasant, sauntering about and sitting 
under the trees. Jack and Ben distinguished 
themselves, and entertained their e|lers by rolling 
down the hill and running up it again, till they 
were both literally red hot, and had to be called 
to heels like a couple of dogs, and refreshed with 
ginger-beer. 

Leaving the park, the captain led them to an 
old-fashioned inn by the river side, with a large 
bow window overhanging the water, where was 
a table covered with a white cloth, at which they 
were invited to take their seats. ‘lhen, without 
any special orders, at a nod or a wink from the 
captain, a variety of dishes were brought in— 
crabs, lobsters, shrimps, fresh butter, tea, new 
bread—to say nothing of more substantial fare 
looming on a side-table, such as corned beef and 
ham, for those who wanted it. It was too soon 
after tea (and such a tea) they all declared; but 
the river had given them an appetite, and when 
they were seated at the table they “went for” 
what was on it as if they had had no tea before, 
nor dinner neither. 

After that they went to the jetty, and the boat 
being alongside, stepped into it, one and all, with 
cheerful hearts. Even Mrs. Welladay steeled her 
breast to confront all dangers, if not absolutely to 
enjoy the homeward trip. 

But before they had shoved off more than a 
boat’s length from the jetty an incident occurred 
to mar their pleasure and to give to some, at 
least, of them food for painful reflection all the 
rest of their voyage. 

A man who had followed them, talking inco- 
herently, to the water’s edge, and had made a 
rude attempt to force his company upon them, 
even in the boat, was seen to plunge madly into 
the water, when he immediately sank. ‘There 
were watermen at hand who hastened to the 
rescue ; but for some minutes it seemed doubtful 
whether they would be able tosave him. He had 
gone down like lead, and did not rise even once 
to the surface. A gallant fellow from the shore 
dived after him several times, 2nd succeeded 
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in getting hold of him. Then others reached 
him with a boathook and dragged him to land. 
There he presently revived and was able to sit up, 
a loathsome object, his tangled hair dripping with 
mud and filth, his clothes torn and clinging to 
his wasted limbs, his face and eyes bloated and 
bleared and wanting in all the reason and ex- 
pression that should become a man. 

“Drunk as usual!” said one of the bystanders. 
“He'll do for himself one of these days, after 
somebody else has been drowned, very like, in 
trying to save him. Better let him go next time, 
I say.” 

The man who had dived after him was sitting 
on the stones exhausted, and had to be helped 
up and supported as he went away. Captain 
Cray would have landed again to offer assistance, 
but a glance at his company caused him to change 
his mind. To-morrow, he said to himself, he 
would drop down the river again and find out all 
about the two men, the man and the beast, as he 
mentally classed them, and see what could be 
done. Now he must make haste to complete his 
homeward voyage, and he shoved off into the 
tideway accordingly. 

Mrs. Best had watched the scene with intense 
interest, not unmixed with terror, while Mrs. 
Welladay had hidden her face, crouching down 
behind her. The captain bade them not be dis- 
tressed; both the men were safe and there was no 
harm done. But Mrs. Welladay, after she had 
recovered her self-possession, felt that her friend 
was leaning helplessly upon her, trembling and 
sobbing. ‘loo well she understood the cause of 
her distress ; too truly she divined the meaning of 
that low shuddering moan which broke from her. 

Where was her husband? What had been his 
fate? The vacant look, the wondering stare of 
the tipsy man, only half-sobered by the shock he 
had undergone, reminded her, in spite of herself, 
of the man whom she had sworn to love, cherish, 
and obey till death should part them. She had 
seen that same brute expression upon her hus- 
band’s face, had witnessed a similar state of 
degradation in his person, had heard others speak 
of him in the same contemptuous way. The man 
was not like John Best in anything, and had 
nothing whatever in common with him except 
this one vice and its consequences. Best probably 
was dead ; but if so, what kind of death had he 
died? She turned sick and faint at the thought 
of it. Might it not be that he had rushed, as this 
poor wretch would have done, to his own destruc- 
tion, staggering intoxicated, and as it were, un- 
called into the presence of his Maker? Oh, God 
forbid! She drove the suggestion from her in- 
dignantly, but the scene she had witnessed, with 
its possible parallel, was still before her eyes, and 
she could not get rid of it. 

Mrs. Welladay grasped her friend’s hand and 
embraced her with her arm, but neither she nor 
tae captain could say a word, and Jack looked on 
suent and wondering. 

They had got back nearly as far as Limehouse 
Reach, when the captain’s attention was attracted 
by a ship whose lines were familiar to him. He 
knew her before he saw the name written under 








her stern. He would have liked to stop and 
board her, for he had more than one old friend 
among her crew; but that, of course, was out of 
the question now. He could not refrain, however, 
from hailing the vessel as he passed under her 
quarter, and two or three faces looked down upon 
him. One of them he recognised»and words of 
friendly greeting were exchanged. 

“T’ll see you to-morrow,” said the captain, 
having learnt where the ship was to bring up. 

A few minutes later they drew to land, and re- 
turned to Coromandel Walk in silence. It was 
already growing dark, and Mrs. Welladay, though 
she would gladly have tarried a little longer with 
her friend, was obliged to take a hasty leave in 
order to return without more delay to, Hyson 
House. 

The captain sat up late that night smoking. 
A pipe and a half was the most he allowed him- 
self under ordinary circumstances, but the quantity 
was sometimes exceeded, and on this occasion 
may have been doubled. It was a dry pipe, how- 
ever; he did not require intoxicating liquors to 
wash it down, and if he had been in the habit of 
indulging in such stimulants would not have felt 
much pleasure in the indulgence now. 

The scene at the landing-stage weighed upon 
his mind. He meant to go as soon as possible 
and make an effort for the recovery of the drunken 
man, and hoped at the same time to shake hands, 
if nothing more, with the gallant fellow who had 
rescued him. But that was not the chief subject 
of his thoughts. Captain Cray understood per- 
fectly the effect that such a scene must have had 
upon poor Mrs. Best. He had a great liking for 
Mrs. Best, and had done what he could to find her 
husband for her. The same thoughts, the same 
painful suggestions which had troubled her, were 
now agitating him. 

Then, again, the man with whom he had spoken 
in the ship just arrived had come from the port 
where Best had last been heard of. He had been 
charged by the captain to make inquiries about 
him, and might possibly have brought home some 
tidings. Of what nature? That was the question 
which kept our kind-hearted skipper from turning 
in to his bunk till a late hour that night, and 
caused him to lie awake when in it. 

Nevertheless, he was up betimes next morning, 
and after a hasty breakfast went forth, without 
telling any one whither he was bound. He re- 
turned about noon, bringing with him, as often 
happened, a stranger of seafaring appearance, and 
went up at once to the cabin. They passed Jack 
upon the stairs, but the captain did not speak a 
word, merely laying a gentle hand upon his 
shoulder and looking down at him with a grave 
face, wanting its usual smile. Jack fancied, in- 
deed, that there was a look of displeasure upon 
his features, and began to think whether he could 
have done anything to offend him. The captain, 
he knew, had been in his boat somewhere that 
morning, and had not taken him with him. That 
did not look well. Jack, like other boys, was up 
to many tricks and often got into scrapes, and 
had to be rebuked from time to time. He had 
even been threatened once or twice with a rope’s 
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end, and was sensible of having deserved it yet 
more often. But just now there was nothing upon 
his conscience, and Captain Cray’s behaviour 
puzzled him. 

He followed the captain and his friend upstairs, 
and peeped into the cabin. It wasempty. Then 
he mounted the companion and looked out. The 
two men were then busy with the Union Jack, 
preparing to hoist it. He sprang up instantly, 
and offered to relieve them of a duty which was 
usually his own, but the captain turned and looked 
at him sternly, as he thought, or it might be 
sorrowfully, and bade him go below—go to his 
mother. Instead of obeying ke ‘ stood by,” 
watching the two seamen. He saw them haul up 
the flag, not smartly, in seamanlike fashion, but 
trailing against the flagstaff, as any landlubber 
would have done it. He watched it rising slowly 
in this draggled style, till it was about half way 
up. Then it rose no farther, but hung drooping 
and lifeless against the mast. 

The captain and his friend stood still and looked 
at it sadly and in silence. Jack could no longer 
restrain himself, but came on deck, wondering 
what was the meaning of it, and with a strange 
fear at his heart: was one of the royal family 
dead, or— ? 

The captain pointed to the flag, then stooped 
down and kissed his forehead. 

“*Go below,” he said; “‘ goto your poor mother 
and tell her what you have seen. Be a good boy 
to her, Jack.” 

Jack disappeared instantly, precipitating him- 
self down the stairs. 


** Mother,” he said, half crying, ‘‘ something has 
happened !” 
Mrs. Best was sitting with her work before her, 


waiting and watching. Every time a stranger 
came to see the captain she waited and watched, 
always expecting, always hoping, always fearing 
that tidings would arrive of her husband. 

Before she could rise from her chair, Jack had 
thrown his arms round her neck, and she felt the 
warm tears streaming from his eyes. 

“What is it —what is it ?” she exclaimed. 

‘The flag, mother!” 

‘**QOh never mind the flag!” 

“‘Half-mast high, mother. The captain done 
it himself. You know what that means—some 
one dead.” 

**Some one belonging to the captain, perhaps ?” 

No; she knew better than that while she said 
it. Tidings had come of her husband: the 
stranger had brought them. He was dead. But 
although she had expected to hear this long ago, 
and had prepared herself for it, she refused now 
to believe it. She would have rushed up the stairs 
to hear the worst or the best that they could tell 
her, but Jack clung to her; and little Ben, seeing 
that something had gone wrong, clutched at her 
dress and burst out into a frightened roar. 

“It is one of the captain’s people, perhaps ?” 
she said, trembling. 

‘“‘No, mother; he told me to come to you. I 
saw it in his face: father is dead.” 

Footsteps were heard then upon the stairs, and 
the captain, followed by his friend, came down. 








‘IT can’t tell her,” he said, pausing at the door 
and looking back at the stranger as if he would 
have left the principal task tohim. ‘I can’t— 
and yet—” 

A look at the widow satisfied him that the 
tidings had been told, the signal understood. 

“‘There’s nothing really to grieve over,” he 
said, approaching and taking her by the hand. 

“Oh, Captain Cray, say that again,” she an- 
swered, weeping. 

“‘ Nothing to grieve over; quite the contrary. 
You know what I mean.” 

Yes. She knew what he meant and was 
thankful. ‘‘ When—where did it happen?” she 
asked. 

‘Tell her,” said the captain. 

The stranger came to the front and told all that 
he knew. 

““Drowned,” he said: ‘‘a seaman’s death; 
drowned doing his duty nobly as a man and a 
Christian. It was on board the Rechabite, home- 
ward bound from Jamaica, a temperance ship.” 

She clasped her hands and closed her eyes, 
weeping freely. She could not speak her thoughts, 
except to One who could understand them afar 
off, and needed no idle pomp of words to make 
them known. 

‘‘A temperance ship,” the captain echoed. 
“The Rechabite, barque-rigged. I know her. 
All pledged men aboard her, every one. Nota 
drop of strong drink to be had; none wanted. 
The men know what they have to expect when 
they sign articles, and they do itavith a purpose.” 

The horrible sight which Mrs. Best had wit- 
nessed at the landing-stage the evening before, 
the vision of a drunken, half-drowned, leering, 
degraded fellow-creature, which had haunted her 
ever since, vanished from her thoughts, and she 
saw her husband “‘right” again, as when she mar- 
ried him. 

“It was blowing hard,” the seaman went on, in 
broken sentences, ‘‘ the sea running high, and the 
ship scudding under close-reefed topsails. A man 
fell from the yard-arm.” He paused and seemed 
to breathe with difficulty. No one spoke; only 
the sound of suppressed weeping was heard, and 
he went on. 

““Two men jumped after him. One of them 
was the first mate: the other John Best.” 

‘*The man was picked up?” 

“Yes. The mate got hold of him and—saved 
him. The other, Best, was lost.” 

There was a long silence, broken only by sobs. 
The speaker seemed to be no less affected 
by the news he brought than were his hearers. 
He spoke with difficulty, and more than once drew 
his hand across his eyes. 

‘You knew him? You were in the ship with 
him?” Mrs. Best asked, when she could com- 
pose herself sufficiently. 

“I did. God bless him!” 

“He was—” 

‘‘A fine, noble, kind-hearted, steady man as 
ever lived and breathed!” 

** You saw him jump overboard ?” 

**1 did that—with all my eyes.” 

He could say no more for some moments. 
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‘Thad given myself up for lost—the waters had 
gone over me—” 

“You!” 

“Yes; Iamthe man. He gave his life for me. 
I couldn’t help it, could I?” 

He turned away, appealing piteously to the 
captain. 

“IT am only a common seaman, but if ever I can 
have my turn to do anything for them that he has 
left; only let me know, that’s all.” 


Then they left her. 

Right, right, right! He will never go wrong 
any more. That was the comfort! The widow 
took her husband’s portrait from a drawer where 
it was kept wrapped up in a white pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and, setting it up before her, feasted her 
eyes upon it. An intelligent-looking, pleasant- 
featured man, as she had known him in bygone 
years. That was the picture, that and no other, 
which would always be before her mind in future 
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THE STRANGER CAME TO THE FRONT AND TOLD ALL THAT HE KNEW. 


They soon calmed down, and were able to talk 
quietly over the solemn event which Daniels, that 
was the seaman’s name, had come to tell them. 
It was a shock to them rather than a sorrow, when 
they came to reflect upon it. There was much to 
be thankful for—a noble death, a blessed honour- 
able close to a troubled, painful life. If Best had 
come home again there was no knowing what 
might have been the end. So weak of purpose, as 
they knew him to be; so easily turned aside! 

ow he was safe for ever. Joe Daniels could tell 
them quite enough to satisfy them on that score. 

“Be comforted, Mrs. Best, be thankful,” said 
the captain, patting the widow’s hand gently with 
his own. ‘ There’s One above knows what is best 
forus. He can comfort you.” 





She showed the photograph to her children, and 
bade them love and reverence their father. Jack 
was already proud of him, and said so. ‘* To think 
of his jumping overboard in a storm to save 
another man’s life!” His animated look and 
kindling eye showed that he would like nothing 
better himself than to have an opportunity of fol- 
lowing so noble an example. 

There had been a time when the poor mother 
almost dreaded the return of her husband, lest his 
children should learn to despise him. All that 
was past for ever. The burden which had weighed 
so heavily upon her spirit was gone. A great sor- 
row had come instead ; but she could bear that and 
be thankful under it. Right for ever !—right, right, 
right! He would never go wrong any more! 











HY do people crowd into large towns and 
forsake the healthy, happy life of the rural 
districts ? The answer, of course, mainly 

is, Because they cannot make a livelihood in their 
old homes. If England, therefore, is to settle suc- 
cessfully and naturally the many social problems 
now pressing so urgently for solution—and many 
of which are largely caused by this overcrowded 
town life—we venture to assert that considerably 
more attention must be paid than has hitherto 
been the case to the reviving and re-establishing 
of peasant industries, that is, of means whereby 
people may live healthy and fairly prosperous 
lives in country districts. 

No doubt the introduction of machinery and the 
growth of the factory system tend to congest the 
population in crowded centres, but we believe the 
successful and widespread use of machinery is not 
incompatible with the revival and maintenance 
of cottage industries. 

As an ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory, 
we would call attention to what has already been 
done in poverty-stricken Ireland. 

In the early summer of 1883 the editor of the 
“* British Medical Journal” and his wife—Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Hart—were travelling in Donegal. 
On every hand were evidences of the most lament- 
able destitution. For the travellers drove scores 
of miles through the country, and found the people 
starving, yet they bore their trials with dignity 
and patience. Work! work! was what they asked, 
and behold there was no work for them. 

The kind heart of the English lady was touched 
by the misery and want that she saw; and, with 
the help of her husband, she found out what these 
poor people could do, and helped and encouraged 
them todo it. In short, she revived the indus- 
tries once rife in the district—knitting, spinning, 
weaving, sewing, dyeing, embroidery, and the 
like. She bought them materials, and showed 
these peasants how best to use them; she organ- 
ised centres where the work could be paid for and 
examined ; and established a shop in London— 
now at 43, Wigmore Street—where the goods 
made by the peasantry could be sold; stalls were 
taken at the Health and Inventions Exhibitions, 
where the goods were shown; and so: successful 
have been the efforts of this excellent and prac- 
tical lady that now nearly eight hundred people 
are employed by the “‘ Donegal Industrial Fund,” 
as the movement is now called. But for this 
fund, these people would in all probability be idle 
and destitute. 

The useful gradually blossomed into the orna- 
mental. The present crisis has proved disastrous 
to many besides the peasantry, and for these Mrs. 
Hart invented and introduced the Kells embroi- 
deries. The name is taken from the Book of 
Kells, which, with the Celtic manuscripts, sug- 
gested to her many of the designs. The work 
consists in the use of polished flax threads on 
flax materials; and, in carrying out the scheme, 
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Mrs. Hart has been assisted by Miss Aimée Car- 
penter, and also by other ladies, some of whom 
have acted as volunteer agents to give out and 
collect the work, and who have started classes to 
teach it to peasant girls. The Princess of Wales 
has been much interested in this new embroidery; 
and as it combines the ornamental] and the prac- 
tical—for it is capable of being adapted to all 
kinds of domestic articles, such as table-cloths, 
curtains, portiéres, and the like, and for wearing 
apparel, such as dresses, pinafores, and so forth— 
it is likely to be permanently successful. Already 
the fund employs a hundred and twenty embroi- 
derers. 

Men also have been encouraged to recommence 
weaving in their old hand-looms, and taught how 
to obtain permanent dyes from bog plants, so that 
friezes and serges can be spun, woven, and dyed 
ready for use entirely by home manufacture. ‘The 
durability of these cloths is astonishing. Being 
made from pure wool alone, without any cheapen- 
ing admixture of jute or shoddy, they are soundly- 
made, honest fabrics, of necessity much more 
likely to wear well than stuffs woven under the 
strain of keen competition. The questions of 
wool-stapling, washing, and carding have all been 
thoroughly considered, and the peasantry having 
been apt to learn, they have gradually improved, 
so that now Mrs. Hart says the tweeds they turn 
out can compare with any. In villages where 
looms have been idle for years the flying shuttles 
can now be seen busily at work, and in many a 
lonely cottage on the coast of Donegal the thud 
of the loom mingles with the beat of the waves on 
the wild seashore. 

Weaving, tatting, white embroidery, crochet, 
lace, and hand-sewn underlinen are all among the 
peasant cottage industries revived and maintained 
successfully by the Donegal Industrial Fund. 
Ladies who have visited the London depét speak 
highly of the character of the work, and say it is 
almost impossible to believe such daintily-made 
goods were produced in the wild regions of Done- 
gal. And any one who chooses can verify this by 
visiting the depdét for themselves. 

But the great want now is, we believe, more 
capital, in order that these industries, so care- 
fully and thoroughly revived, may be success- 
fully developed. This is surely a better way of 
assisting a destitute people than by giving large 
sums indiscriminately in so-called charity. No 
money is paid the peasantry until good and true 
and saleable work is produced. ‘Thus there 1s 
no pauperisation of a hardy race. A vigorous 
and virtuous peasantry are an essential of a 
healthy and vigorous nation; yet how can such 
a peasantry exist if the industries by which they 
gain their livelihood are not established and 
maintained ? We repeat, it is by the perpetua- 
tion of a healthy, happy, contented, and virtuous 
peasantry that we must look fora solution of some 
of our most pressing social problems. 
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Now the success of this experiment is un- 
doubtedly due to good management. ‘The pea- 
sants have been impressed with the fact that they 
must produce good, true, and reliable work, 
work that can hold its own, and more than hold 
its own, with competition. They have been en- 
couraged to give good value for money, and any 
any other system is foredoomed to failure. 

The question therefore is, Can such industries be 
successfully carried on over a wide area and in 
face of the keen competition of machinery ? The 
question is a large one, very complicated, and 
full of detail. We can only give a general an- 
swer by referring to principles. If we can estab- 
lish one or two sound principles the rest will 
follow. We believe, then, that with greater facilities 
for the acquirement or tenure of land, such as 
all political parties seem now agreed upon as 
necessary, a very great number of co‘tage indus- 
tries might be revived or established ‘snd success- 
fully carried on throughout the land. Indeed 
some have been flourishing for a length of time, 
such as, for instance, the basket-weaving, char- 
coal-burning, and bobbin-making of the Lake 
district. These will afford another excellent illus- 
tration. 

In this part of our country large quantities of 
copsewood—oak, birch, ash, and hazel—grow on 
the hillsides and form the material for the cottage 
industries of the district. These are the making 
of charcoal, used in the manufacture of the best 
iron; the blocking-out of bobbins for use in the 
cotton and woollen industries; the splitting and 
bending of hoops; and last, but not least, in 
fact, the most important of all, the making of 
baskets; not so much the osier baskets as 
“ swills,” etc., for coaling steamers. These 
baskets are made of thin oak laths laced in and 
out of the framework, made often of ash or hazel. 

These cottage or peasant industries appear to 
yield an income for workmen of from twenty-five 
to thirty shillings per week, some no doubt more 
and some less. But the families are able to live 
in comparative comfort, independence, and peace. 
Many have their plots of ground for vegetables, 
flowers, or poultry. They are contented and 
happy, strong and healthy, yielding to none in 
points of patriotism, thriftiness, and self-respect. 

Compare for a moment this healthy, happy, self- 
helping, self-respecting life with the unwholesome 
life lived by handicraftsmen and artisans, even at 
its best, in the towns! Compare the lovely Lake 
country with the crowded, frowsy rooms and dingy 
streets! Compare the contented, generous fellow- 
feeling with the too-often ill-tempered rivalry and 
bitterness of spirit between master and man; 
compare the honest independence of character 
with the too-often slavish fear frequently disguised 
under insolent self-assertion! In fact, the two 
kinds of life will not bear comparison for a 
moment, especially when the terrible evils and 
dangers of overcrowding and keen, jealous com- 
petition are considered. 

There seems no reason why this basket-weaving 
and bobbin-making might not be introduced into 
Some other parts of the country. The demand is 
sufficiently large if only the railways would reduce 








their rates of carriage. As it is, we understand, 
bobbins can be brought from America cheaper 
than from the Lakes to Liverpool! Indeed, this 
question of freight is a very important one in the 
development Of peasant industries. We can, how- 
ever, in this article do no more than indicate 
general principles. 

In seeking to establish or develop these pea- 
sant industries, the plan should be pursued of 
avoiding direct competition with machine-made 
goods that must be produced in factories, although 
there is no reason why some factories might not 
be taken into the country. That course has been 
tried with success in the case of some well-known 
printing-works, a class of industry that seems 
most suitable for development in rural districts. 
But our object here is the advocacy of occupa- 
tions that can be carried on at home, or in sheds 
near home, and that will enable the men and 
women to be, to some extent, their own masters. 

The re-afforesting of large portions of rough 
and poor land, particularly in Ireland, would be 
another industry well worth attention. Dr. Lyons 
has already done good service by calling the at- 
tention of Parliament to the matter, but unhappily 
little or nothing seems to have been done. We 
have seen of what value the underwood is in the 
Lake district, and there are large tracts elsewhere 
where pine-trees and underwood would probably 
grow freely if the ground were properly drained 
and cultivated. These copses and woods would 
afford fine cover for game, and be a source of 
profit to all concerned. At present we import 
large quantities of wood from other countries, 
where at least parts of the land are quite as poor 
soil as any in these islands. 

A list of industries, many of which are capable 
of being pursued in country homes, was recently 
given in these pages... Many indeed are the 
wants of our complicated and highly-organised 
civilisation, from garden-fruit to embroidery, which 
might be supplied in this way. The people must 
be skilled, however, by technical training, and 
depéts must be established in the towns where 
these goods and products can be exhibited and 
sold direct to the purchaser. 

The question remains, How and by whom are 
these industries to be founded, revived, and deve- 
loped ? The answer will probably be given in 
accordance with the character of the person reply- 
ing. Some who believe in paternal government 
will say that the new local governing boards, which 
all parties seem likely to agree in establishing, will 
take the whole matter in hand; others, that prac- 
tical and business-like philanthropists or phi- 
lanthropical associations should turn their atten- 
tion to the subject; others, again, that if the 
people have technical training they will them- 
selves develop their industries. We are inclined 
to think that all these agencies may, and will, be 
used with success; but probably the greatest 
stimulus will be found in the increased facilities 
apparently soon to be given for the tenure of 
comparatively small plots of land. The people, 





1 See the “ Leisure Hour” for April, “ Villages in Decay,” p. 245. 
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wedded to the soil, will soon find means of pro- 
ducing commodities for which there is a demand 
if they are encouraged to do so. 

Meantime, let us glance at what might be the 
results. ‘They should be little short of marvellous. 
In that happy time when peasant industries of all 
kinds are widespread and flourishing, we might 
expect to see large and thriving villages filled 
with healthy, happy, and well-educated inhabit- 
ants. Constant express and cheap trains to the 
big—but not congested—cities shall keep the 
people in touch with the centres of national life, 
and prevent the rural districts from falling into 
stagnation and dulness. Their products will 
be distributed rapidly and at cheaper rates than 
the goods of foreign lands are carried. Then we 


shall pay our own peasantry instead of the pea- 
santry of other countries for fruits, vegetables, 
butter, eggs, dairy produce, timber, and a thou- 
sand and one things now bought so largely abroad. 
The horrors of overcrowding, of murderous com- 
petition, will be abated; and instead of the 
vicious, foul life of the slums we shall hope to 
see the industrious of all classes able to enjoy 
existence under pure and comfortable conditions. 
Why should not this ideal be realised? We 
believe it to be very largely realisable if men and 
women of good sense and good feeling would but 
combine in promoting, among other social re- 
forms, the widespread development, under good 
management, of peasant industries. 
F. M. HOLMES. 








GUTTER 


OWN Hampstead Road, in Ludgate Hill, 
along Moorgate Street, Lombard Street, and 
Cheapside, are the places to obtain the ‘‘ gutter 

pen’orths.” East and west, Londoners are familiar 
with the cry, “Only a penny!” ‘One penny!” 
or, ‘* Penny, penny!” 

There must be some magic in the word. Men 
speak of the “nimble penny.” Newspaper men 
believe in the penny. Post-office officials believe 
in the penny. So do these gutter merchants, 
these vendors of small wares. The penny is 
handy. It is a coin the rich are not ashamed to 
possess, and which the poor can part with. The 
pennies rapidly mount to a shilling, of which 
threepence, fourpence, and sixpence may remain 
as profit. Out of this the vendor will pay for 
lodging, food, and drink. But it is money hardly 
earned. To stand all day long, in sunshine or 
rain, snow or sleet, fog or dust, heat or cold, with 
a tray in front of you suspended from the neck, 
must be very wearying. It must be monotonous, 
too, to be constantly crying, ‘‘ Penny, penny, only 
apenny!” Sometimes the gruff warning of the 
policeman breaks in as double-bass, or harsh dis- 
cord, ‘‘ Now then, what are youupto? Get off that 
pavement, will ye!” 

Ofttimes the gutter merchants stand a very long 
time before they take a single penny. - A woman 
in Hampstead Road, selling felt soles for the inside 
of the boot, was watched for a whole hour before 
she secured a single customer. Then the sudden 
purchase of six pairs at once, the payment of 
the money, and next the return of the goods to be 
resold, made the poor woman—f her face was an 
index to her thoughts—think the millennium had 
come. We may learn a lesson of patience from 
these gutter merchants. One told me that he 


counted eighteen hundred people go by in Hamp- 
stead Road before he took a penny. 

The outfit of a gutter merchant is not costly. A 
box-lid, a piece of wall-paper, a couple of pieces 
of string, and the shop is ready, the shutters are 
taken down. 


On the tray may be from a shilling 





PEN’ORTHS. 








to ten shillings’ worth of things. This is the 
capital. Looking at those trays, one thinks of 
what care would be exercised by the speculator in 
the investment of his small capital so as to secure 
the largest quantity of goods, and most attractive 
to customers. 

The vendors of some special article, like laces, 
often do well. One who sells good laces in 
Fleet Street told me that a very fair living was 
made by it. 

An honest and bright face doubtless leads 
many to purchase. The purchases are decided 
upon so rapidly; there is no inspection of goods, 
no choosing. It is a glance, and the penny 
passes. Something, therefore, depends on the 
appearance of the vendor. A bright, cleanly face 
has a much better chance than a gloomy and 
unshaven one. Naturally the well-dressed and 
bath-loving passer-by shrinks from contact with 
the unkempt. 

Now all sorts feel that they have a right to the 
gutter. Here you find youths and maidens, old 
and young, men and women, strong and crippled, 
blind and broken down. By various processes 
they get down,—some through their own thrift- 
lessness, their lack of training in any useful em- 
ployment, and some through immorality, through 
drink, or through misfortune. Tragedies often 
lie behind those trays. Those hands holding laces, 
or matches, or fusees, may have moved choice 
goods over the counter and fingered ample gold; 
that boy is a refugee; that cripple the nephew of 
a bishop or the son of a barrister; that thin-faced 
man with lanky hair and shabby frock-coat is a 
broken-down hatter; and the other with rounded 
face and whitened hair is a reduced cheesemonget. 
One had been brought to be a gutter merchant 
by the long illness of his wife, followed by that ol 
a daughter who had a severe nervous affliction. 
His daughter had been engaged and was about to 
be married when his wife died. This postponed 
the girl’s marriage. Then again the wedding 
ceremony was arranged, and an accident befell the 
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affianced one—the young man died. The poor 
disappointed girl never recovered, and the father, 
by attending to her, taking her to one physician 
and another, and to watering-place after water- 
ing-place, and having—because she wished it when 
dying—to bring her from Brighton for inter- 
ment side by side with her mother in a London 
cemetery, had to incur greater expense than he 
could afford. Hethen began borrowing at ruinous 
rates. Capital was lessened. His hat-shop was 
less attractive. He had to move, to start afresh. 
He married again. His wife was the daughter of 
aclergyman, and she was unfit to help him. The 
little capital he had rescued from his last business 
soon was absorbed in household expenditure. 
The rent could not be paid; into the streets he, 
his wife, and child had to go. Friends helped for 
atime, but grew tired. He struggled on, and in 
avery dismal room in Hatton Garden he lived. 
Its filthy state was an evidence of the helplessness 
and drunkenness of his wife. Poor fellow, he 
sank lower and lower, spite of all, and at last I 
lost sight of him. 

Another had been ruined by the fact that a 
railway line came right along the street in which 
his shop stood. The dreary arches in front, the 
diminution of passers-by, and the driving away of 
a number of people who used to purchase goods 
from him, made him sink. Then illness seized 
him; and when he recovered, his money was gone, 
and he could no longer carry on business. Ah! 
I have even met with men who have sat as 
guardians of the poor reduced to stand for pennies 
in the gutter. 

Many gutter merchants are only one step above 
paupers. If illness seized them, or they lost their 
little capital, there is nothing but the poorhouse 
for them. Lodging-house keepers will be paid 
night after night. If the “deputy” or manager 
allows credit he has to pay it from his own scanty 
earnings, often only five shillings a week and 
sleeping accommodation, but no food. 

The responsibilities of the gutter merchant are 
not great. He needs no assistant and has no wages 
topay. Hehas no rent to find forhis shop. He 
knows nothing of gas bills and certainly nothing 
about school board, police, highway, and poor 
rates. He has no advertising claims to meet, and 
does not often occupy a pew inachurch. Even 
for his goods he has to pay cash, and so he 
knows nothing about bills and banking accounts. 
He hangs on to the fringe of society, and, though 
apparently of little use in building up the pros- 
perity of the country, manages to live without 
depending on the rates. This is an advantage. 
There must be some outlet forthe unfortunate and 
non-successful. 

Let us look at the things they sell. Here is a 
small iron and stand to teach young children one 
of the mysteries of laundry work; or a gay tin 





beetle to show them that they must keep clean 
homes or they will be frightened by real vermin, 
or it may be a butterfly on wheels to suggest that 
tawdriness is not always usefulness; or studs to 
save the housewife the need for putting buttons 
on shirt collars; or strainers to make gruel clear 
or keep coffee from becoming food as well as 
drink; ora tie clip to keep the scaff straight, as 
character should be; or a bottle which will always 
stand upright however stricken—a rebuke to men 
who find a horizontal position in the gutter more 
comfortable than the perpendicular, and the zig- 
zag-way home more convenient than a “‘ bee-line.” 
Here is a knife and toothpick so small and neat 
that a masher at the Criterion might use it. Here 
is a looking-glass which can be carried in the 
pocket. Here is a pretty picture-book with an 
instructive tale, all in poetry; or a draft-board 
which a man can take home to the children to 
amuse them in the dreary narrow court or lane; 
and here is asort of windmill to prevent the paraf- 
fin lamp from smoking. A little farther on we 
purchase a small candlestick, which must be 
intended for a very small candle, resembling 
some brains that can receive but little information 
and give forth but little light. And another man 
is selling lamps which can hold a larger candle, 
and which can be hung up to enliven the room at 
Christmastide. ‘The possessor will not probably 
take it about with him to hold up at daylight in 
the face of men, as did the grim Athenian tub- 
philosopher who said he was looking for an honest 
man. Here a man may purchase for a penny a 
volume for his library, ** Pickwick,” the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” or a Gospel. He can get a copy of 
Magna Charta to remind him of the liberties his 
forefathers won for him, or the Lord’s Prayer ona 
small bit of metal to relearn, if he has forgotten, 
that which his mother taught him at her knees. 
About Eastertide he may purchase little boxes 
with the chicken emerging from the egg-shell, 
suggesting to him the faith of Christendom, and 
the fact that He who laid down His life for us had 
power to take it again. Here he can obtain 
three pencils so cheap that he can have them 
to write memoranda, and especially to remind him 
that he should write now and then to that dear old 
mother who, far away, will welcome the sight of 
his handwriting like the rising of the morning 
sun. 

Yes, some of these trifling articles may suggest 
thoughts which should broaden our sympathy with 
souls that have to battle for existence in such 
lowly conditions. It ought to be mentioned that 
these people who sell ‘‘ pen’orths” are not com- 
pelled to obtain alicence. Ifthey hawk their goods 
or entreat passers-by to purchase, they must have 
the official document; but to stand and cry 
“Penny! Penny!” is not accounted an infringe- 
ment of the regulation. 

FREDERICK HASTINGS. 
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CORAL REEFS OF ENGLAND. 





BY S. R. PATTISON, F.G.S. 


INTRODUCTION. 


VERYBODY has heard of the famous coral 
reefs of the Pacific Ocean, but few persons 
are aware of the existence of coral reefs in 

our own island, with the difference only that the 
former are living and the latter fossil. 

Many of the picturesque ranges of hills and in- 
land limestone cliffs in England were originally 
built up as coral reefs in the midst of ancient 
oceans. The coral life is gone, but it has left its 
stony cells; and the architecture of these shows 
not only the consummate skill of the artificer, but 
denotes by its fashion its relative age, just as the 
archeologist sees classical, Romanesque, medi- 
eval, or modern style, in the buildings which he 
examines. 

These old reefs prove to be quite fascinating 
on being closely investigated. In some quarries 
we see solitary little stone cups projecting from 
the face of the rock, just as they grew; in others 
we behold families and even tribes clustered toge- 
ther in the place where they once ‘isplayed their 
many-coloured life in the shallows of ancient 
seas; in other places we can trace a sea-beach 
strewn over with broken or rolled fragments, 
ground up and mixed with shells and sand,—the 
débris heaped up by the waves of a primeval 
ocean. 

Another feature of interest connected with these 
coral reefs is that they belong to different stages 
in the life history of the globe,—that is to say, the 
corals in the yellow Bath stone are a whole epoch 
younger than the black coral marble of Buxton ; 
the latter is younger than the beautiful co- 
loured marbles of Torquay; and these again 
are younger in geological age than the Wenlock 
corals of Malvern. Each of these rocks wears its 
own peculiar necklace, its own set of corals. 

The science of old life (Paleontology) is 
grounded on differences like these, and by notic- 
ing them as they occur in succession, we also 
get a chronology of the earth, and open the way 
to other interesting subjects. 

The chief interest which attaches to the study 
does not, in fact, arise from the number, the 
variety, or beauty of the forms in question, but 
from their order of succession in /ime,—z.e., the 
mode in which they, one after another, make 
their first appearances in the rocks. This is the 
problem of the origin of species, the great natural 
history torment of the age, which attracts and yet 
baffles the minds of the foremost naturalists of the 
day. 

We propose to deal only with fossil corals, and 
of these only with the reef-making kind. Even 
as thus restricted the subject is a large one, and 
in entering on it we must not be deterred by some 
unavoidable technicalities, remembering Shake- 
speare’s axiom— 








** Study, is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
And not to be deep searched with sazcy looks: - 


CAMBRIAN ROCKS. 


We will imagine ourselves setting out from the 
Welsh coast on our voyage or rather journey of 
discovery, for though we are in search of ocean life, 
yet we shall now look for its remains on the land 
only. The hilly district which forms the seaboard 
of the Principality is principally composed of 
coarse slaty rocks, called Cambrian, which were 
so named by the veteran geological chieftain, 
Professor Sedgwick. In these we find a few corals, 
and abundant remains of creatures classed by 
naturalists as Hydrozoa and Bryozoa, but no reef- 
builders. 

These Hydrozoa and Bryozoa are among the 
lowest of the invertebrate, and the Bryozoa are 
among the lowest of the molluscs. They are so 
numerous in some of the Cambrian strata that 
whole floors and beds of stone have resulted from 
their decay, although the creatures are indivi- 
dually extremely minute. They may be said to 
be of the same life-province as the true corals, 
yet no one who observes the structure of both 
could fora moment consider the one to be the 
progenitor of the other 


SILURIAN RBEFS. 


Prosecuting our journey eastwards, and passing 
by the great slaty volcanic region of Snowdonia, 
we find ourselves in a mountainous country of 
slates and sandstone. This was the theatre of the 
wanderings and wars of the ancient Sz/ures who 
contested the Roman advance. Sir Robert Mur- 
chison, the modern geological explorer of this 
district, named the system of rock prevalent here, 
Silurian, and the appellation having been found 
convenient, has been applied to rocks of the same 
kind all over the world. 

Ere we reach the Severn, and after passing Caer 
Caradoc, the home of the old Welsh king, we may 
notice remains of fossil corals in the broken road- 
stone by the wayside. Extending our journey 
towards Shrewsbury, by Wenlock, we have, for 
about thirty miles, a ridge of hills remarkably 
uniform, showing, wherever opened, limestone 
rock! On visiting any one of the numerous 
quarries on the hillside the limestone is seen to 
be composed of rough blocks of fossil coral im- 
bedded in the sand, which has resulted from the 
remains of dead shells and zoophytes. A very 
cursory study of these blocks convinces the be- 





1 The exquisite columns and tracery of the ruined Abbey of Wenlock 
(founded about 880, and cf the Abbey of Buildwas, built 1153) show 
weathered fossils, rivalling in grace, and immeasurably surpassing in an 
tiquity, their antique setting. These abbeys were erected in hol:ows o* 
the Silurian reef. 
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holder that he is on a coral reef of an ancient 
sea, and he rightly concludes that the hills must 
originally have been formed in mid ocean like the 
great live reefs now existing in the Pacific. 

Collectors of the fossil corals tell us that there 
are at least 102 specimens of them in these strata, 
of which the most numerous belong to the genera 
called Favosites (feather coral) and Halysi#es (chain 
coral), Afonticulipora and Syringopora. All these 
forms are of a kind unknown on any preceding 
platform of life on the globe. They burst on the 
stage all at once; there are no traces of progenitors, 
nor shall we find, as we ascend the geological 
ladder, that they leave any successors displaying 
exactly the same form and fashion. We can, 
however, discern that the old corals were as large, 
beautiful, and elaborate as are any of their repre- 
sentatives at the present day. 

Whence came these curious creatures, or 
rather tribes? Were they emigrants? There is 
no evidence of this. Were they descendants 
of any previous form? The facts do not show 
this. 

Like Minerva springing from the head of 
Jupiter, they rise up fully armed cap-d-pié; it 
seems, so far as we know, that they were created 
then and there. 

We may pause in our journey just to remark 
that the Wenlock Silurian coral life appears also 
in Greenland and elsewhere. It is found, too, in 
Canada around Lake Simcoe (where I have seen 
the reefs running east and west throughout the 
landscape), and at intervals they occur all down 
the mountain skeleton of the great American con- 
tinent. To the wandering naturalist it is most 
interesting, and sometimes even pathetic, to en- 
counter in the rocks of foreign lands his old 
friends, as it were, in the familiar fossils of his 
ownhome. An outlying reef, studded with corals, 
may be seen in the quarry of Bala limestone just 
beyond Corwen, which is well worth a visit when 
making a tour in North Wales. Another remarkable 
instance occurs in an old deserted limestone quarry 
at the foot of a wooded narrow gorge running 
down from the church at Robeston Wathen, near 
Neath. Amidst the tangled underwood thereI came 
upon a bank of chain coral, showing a structure 
which must have rendered it an extraordinarily 
beautiful object when living, for its surface would 
have been studded with innumerable life stars, 
probably richly coloured. 

These ancient forms are elegant even as we see 
them now in their stony symmetry; how exqui- 
site must they have been when they displayed 
the glow of myriad life in the pellucid waters 
of the ocean! No Maltese necklaces, no Roman 
jewellery, could rival the brilliancy of such an 
exhibition. 

The increase of limestone among the strata on 
this horizon is, in fact, attributable to the action 
of the coral. Agencies then at work, and to 
which the useful limestones are owing, were simi- 
lar to those which now dot the tropics with reefs 
by the constant secretion of carbonate of lime 
from the sea-water. ‘The naturalist may object to 
Some of the science in the “ Pelican Island” of 
Montgomery, but the description is sufficiently 





accurate for poetry, and grasps the phenomena 
in an impressive manner— 


“* Where every one, 
By instinct taught, performed his little task 
—To build his dwelling, and its sepulchre, 
From its own essence exquisitely modell’d ; 
There breed and die, and leave a progeny, 
Still multiplied beyond the reach of numbers, 
To frame new cells and tombs ; then breed and die 
As all their ancestors have done,—and rest, 
Hermetically sealed, each in its shrine, 
A statue in this temple of oblivion ! 
Millions of millions thus, from age to age, 
With simplest skill, and toil unweariable, 
No moment and no movement unimproved, 
Laid line on line, on terrace terrace spread, 
To swell the heightening, brightening gradual mound, 
By marvellous structure climbing towards the day, 
Each wrought alone, yet all together wrought, 
Unconscious, not unworthy, instruments, 
By which a hand invisible was rearing 
A new creation in the secret deep. 
Omnipotence wrought in them, with them, by them; 
Hence what omnipotence alone could do 
Worms did. I saw the living pile ascend, 
The mausoleum of its architects, 
Still dying upwards as their labour closed: 
Slime the material, but the slime was turn’d 
To adamant by their petrific touch ; 
Frail were their frames, ephemeral their lives, 
Their masonry imperishable. All 
Life’s needful functions, food, exertion, rest, 
By nice economy of Providence 
Were overruled to carry on the process, 
Which out of water brought forth solid rock,’ 


DEVONIAN REEFS. 


We now turn southwards, and, by the aid of the 
Great Western Railway, reach the richly-marbled 
rocks—cut through by the South-Devon line in the 
ascent westward from Newton Abbot. 

These are spread out to form the exquisite bay 
of Babbacombe and the headlands and heights of 
Torquay, all of which display great beds of coral- 
line stone, which furnish the lapidaries of the 
district with veined and coloured specimens of 
Devonshire marble. 

These specimens are all indebted to the little 
reef corallites for their distinguishing beauty 
The forms are called by the workmen by the 
names of “pins,” “feathers,” ‘‘ fans,” ‘‘ stars,” 
“sponges,” “‘ birdseyes,” and ‘“‘ honeycomb.” The 
great reef which meanders all along the hills and 
coast-line here, is found to contain various corals, 
and the abundant quarries of limestone afford 
opportunities for the extraction of the blocks, 
which, under the polish of the workman, furnish 
the shops with tempting and beautiful objects for 
architecture and manufacture. 

At Bradley Woods, near Torquay, along the 
course of a small reef, may be found good ground 
for the fossil collector. 

The Devonian reef begins in masses, occurring 
at intervals from the Atlantic coast near Padstow 
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in Cornwall, in a line across the county by Fowey 
and Looe to Plymouth, where it becomes well de- 
veloped in the great limestone quarries at the 
well-known “ Hoe.” It appears in force at Ipple- 
pen, then in the picturesque hills of Chudleigh 
and Newton Abbot, and comes down to the coast 
at Torquay. The latter, or rather Marychurch at 
the summit, is quite a little metropolis of Devon- 
shire marble from these reefs. 

There are found here about fifty-two species 
of coral, all exclusively belonging to this epoch of 
life. Not one of the same corals is to be seen in 
the preceding Silurian strata, and not one of them 
passes into the subsequent carboniferous for- 
mation. . 

These Devonian corals are well exhibited in the 
polished marble chimney-pieces. The interstices 
between the corals are so completely filled by 
hardened mud that the latter polishes as well as 
the coral; the colours of the base, and the fea- 
thery and flowering forms of the coral, give the 
surface great variety and richness. The Devonian 
reef does not reappear northward, being hidden 
beneath the accumulation of the subsequent geo- 
logical period. Some very slight indications of it 
occur at Angle Bay, at the extremity of Pembroke- 
shire, but it is soon down out of sight in the 
depths of the Irish Channel. 

Mr. Etheridge sums up the Devonian corals as 
follows :— 

“The corals abounded, and the species are all 
peculiar; no single form passed to the carboni- 
ferous, and none passed or came from the Silurian 
sea into the Devonian deposits, and throughout 
European and American areas this is the same. 
Nearly every British species occurs in Rhenish 
Prussia, France, and Belgium.” ! 


MOUNTAIN LIMESTONE REEFS. 


We have been from the first rising in the geo- 
logical scale, and now making another ascent we 
come to the Carboniferous or Mountain limestone. 

It might reasonably have been expected that 
the shallow islands on which grew the tropical 
vegetation now forming our coal beds would 
be accompanied seaward by corals which would 
assimilate them to the islands of the modern 
Pacific. 

This is the case. The coal is surrounded by a 
bed of limestone, and one or two layers of this 
limestone are in fact old reefs. Thus we have an 
interrupted reef extending from Somersetshire 
to Northumberland, along the line of which co- 
ralline strata are interstratified with shales (com- 
pressed mud) and grits (compressed sand). 

This has been broken up by subterranean forces, 
and removed by denudation, on a large scale, 
which has given rise to that charming variety in 
glen, gorge, and peak, which renders the search for 
our fossils a certain introduction to picturesque 
scenery. The soft grassy knolls and slopes, 
fringed by beech and ash, occupy the middle 
distance, whilst above the trees rise the grey cliffs 


1 Phillip’s ‘‘ Geology,” by Etheridge, page 198. 





of the coralline limestone, showing by its contents 
that the great tides of ocean once rolled here. 
The limestones extending from the Tweed down 
through Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and Nottingham, and _ westward 
through Cheshire to the Great Orme’s Head, and 


thence by Mold and Wrexham, round the rims of 


detached coalfields in the Midlands, again appear 
in great force around the coal in the South Wales 
area, and display at various points beds of coral 
occasionally culminating in reefs. 

The gorge of the Avon at Clifton shows 
coralline limestone in abundance, to the profit of 
the men who on Clifton Downs ply the wayfarers 
with polished bits of coralline marble from the 
surrounding reef masses, for sale. The formation 
dwindles down in the Mendip Hills, and dies out 
in the inconsiderable dark limestones of North 
Devon and the Cornish border. 

Where there are no reefs solitary cup corals 
bear witness of the continuance of coralline life. 
The corals became converted into sandstone or 
marble through being ground by the action of the 
sea, and then, on exposure to the air, losing all 
animal matter; after which, by concentration, 
pressure, and crystallisation, they became solid 
stone. 

The wild and grand fells lying on the course of 
the Midland line on the borders of North York- 
shire towards Westmoreland, owe their picturesque 
character to the limestone which rises up in the 
shape of noble cliffs. 

The dreary moorland is diversified by ‘ scars,” 
as they are called, which crown the summit of the 
fells. The crest of a reef forms Crosby Garret 
Fell, and thence extends towards Ravenstone Dale, 
traversed and tunnelled by the line towards Car- 
lisle. Just under the turf, along the summit, the 
little openings made for roadstone display a sur- 
face of coral with its beautiful radiated cups per- 
fectly clean and sharp. The elaborate yet simple 
patterns countersunk or intaglioed in the stones 
lying about, in the solitude and silence of the 
Moor, suggest solemn thoughts of the Divine 
Artificer working in the mighty past ere man was 
on the scene, and when tropical conditions pre- 
vailed here. The geological observer sees in one 
of these quarries in the reef,—a Baalbec-in-the- 
desert, as it were,—the ruins, not of a temple dedi- 
cated to the sun, but of one bearing the impress 
of the Creator—the Monarch and Maker of all. 

The common corals of the great coal limestone 
are Lithostrotion striatum and basaltiformis, Syrin- 
gopora, Lonsdalia , Zaphrentis, and Cyathophyllum ; 
besides these there are the coral-like forms ol 
Bryozoons. 

There are altogether in this formation, in the 
British area, 144 species of coral, not one of which 
reappears in the next overlying formation. 

The fossil corals may be said to owe their 
interesting appearance to the divisions which are 
marked by their radiating plates. In some quar- 
ries, as in Derbyshire, it wins one’s admiration to 
note the delicate inner cups of Zaphrentis sur- 
rounded by their rough envelopes. Zaphrentis 1s 
the most abundant, and perhaps the best preserved 
of all fossil corals. 
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THE CORAL REEFS OF ENGLAND. 








The remarkable range of rocks called Egwlseg, 
near Llangollen, is a reef rich in the fine form 
called Lonsdalia, and still richer in Synngopora. 
This grand escarpment derives its name from 
Elisey, who is said to have lived at the neighbour- 
ing castle of Dinas-bran about A.D. 600, and to 





whose memory the pillar now standing on the 
summit is erected. 

Dr. Bigsby records 268 species of corals in the 
Devonian rocks of Europe, and 318 in the Car- 
boniferous of the same area. Truly there have 
been populous worlds’ of coral animals ! 





LESSONS FROM BRITTANY. 


MOSLER’S picture of ‘“ Measuring for 
N the Wedding Dress,” which we repro- 
duce on another page, takes us into a 
village in Brittany where there is but one large 
shop—the store which supplies the wants of the 
whole commune. Its dark interior is enlivened 
by an incident in what, let us hope, has been as 
idyllic as painters would lead us to suppose all 
things are in this picturesque country. It is, I 
fear, an illusion, which a closer acquaintance with 
the Bretons would dispel. For these sequestered 
villages, with their straggling line of granite cot- 
tages nestling under the boughs of ancient chest- 
nut-trees ; these shady lanes leading to quaint old 
churches and to ruins covered with ivy; these 
tranquil rivers and half-hidden lakes; this wea- 
ther-beaten coast, and these vast desolate heaths, 
with their dolmans, are the home of a population 
which in many respects has been, and still is, from 
a social point of view, the Ireland of France. 
Brittany forms part of a great nation, always 
materially progressing, yet it remains compara- 
tively stationary, and, with one or two exceptions, 
everywhere exhibits signs of impoverishment. Its 
sheep and cattle are poor; its industries, excepting 
that of tanning, make no way against their com- 
petitors. Its poorest cots recall the cabins of 
Connaught, the crumbling roof descends to the 
ground, no light enters the dwelling except when 
the door opens. A table, a bench, a few pots and 
kettles; a box-bedstead, in which there is a shake- 
down of chaff—such is the furniture. This we 
may suppose is an extreme case, and that the 
majority of the people are somewhat better housed 
and better fed. But at best the existence of the 
Breton peasant is materially miserable, and mar- 
ried life is said to be the opposite to idyllic. 
Brittany shows that “three acres and a cow” is 
not necessarily a panacea, for in Brittany landed 
proprietorship is so widely spread that a vast 
majority of the inhabitants must be their own 
landlords; and where they lease land they have 
long enjoyed tenant-right. Indeed, the Revolu- 
tion long ago applied the approved modern pana- 
ceas to Brittany. The land is in the hand of those 
who work it; wastes have been largely enclosed ; 
there is widespread individual proprietorship ; but 
things do not seem much better than under any 
other system of tenure. 
What makes Brittany so wretchedly poor ? It is 
not improvidence, for a more penurious people 
can hardly exist. Some years ago in France the 


six-franc pieces and the louis were found to be 








getting rare. It was notified that after a certain 
time they would cease to be current coin. To the 
surprise of the authorities, these began to pour 
into the mint by millions, and these millions all 
came from Brittany. Thus the gospel of “thrift” 
is as much a failure in Brittany as that of the 
“three acres and a cow.” ‘The inclination to 
save,” says M. Souvestre, ‘‘is the most conspicuous 
trait in Breton character.” 

To this leading trait we may add another—the 
Breton peasant is, after his fashion, profoundly reli- 
gious. Inthe sentiment of veneration it would be 
hard to find his equal in any part of the world. On 
Sunday mornings, or on féte-days, as the bells begin 
to ring for service the whole of the inhabitants of 
a Breton parish come out and move as one body 
to the church. Almost always too small to con- 
tain the congregation, many worshippers remain 
outside on their knees, their chaplets in their 
hands, lost in religious abstraction. Nor is the 
religion of the Breton without fruit. Apart from 
his habit of getting drunk on stated occasions, his 
general morality is exemplary. 

Thus it would appear that the Breton peasantry 
have two of the most important conditions sup- 
posed to conduce to the prosperity of an agricul- 
tural people, and at the same time possess the two 
qualities of religion and morality which elsewhere 
are believed its most effective support. 

But it is just here that the source of their misery 
lies. Their religion is in ruins, and incapable of 
giving them hope and that energy without which 
a people soon sinks, let their material condition 
be ever so good or their moral qualities ever so 
respectable. The melancholy grandeur of their 
country is characteristic of their faith at its best. 
It is altogether dreamy and superstitious; and mira- 
cles, ghosts, fairies—all the illusions of a decaying 
religious life, are theirs. Their faith is great, touch- 
ing in its simplicity, but it is wrongly directed, and, 
forwant of true teaching, is in some aspects as pagan 
as ever. Our Lady of Hatred, the patroness of a 
chapel nearTréquier, isinvoked by women who want 
to destroy a detested husband, or children who wish 
to get rid of an aged parent. St. Ives the Truth- 
ful is regarded, on the other hand, as the redresser 
of all wrongs, and on the eve of his festival the 
people crowd to a certain church in Tréquier, 
and, bowing in silent reverence before his image, 
wait till midnight, when it is believed—or was so 
in Ernest Rénan’s childhood, for it is from his 
“* Souvenirs ” I take the story—that St. Ives would 
raise his hands and bless them, but only on con 
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dition that all religiously kept their eyes on the 
ground. 

This childishness comes out in their legends, 
which, though occasionally profoundly touching 
and intensely Christian, at other times fall to the 
lowest point of rustic simplicity. In the old city 
of Tréquier, where there has been a cathedral 
since the fourteenth century, and where the people 
have ever been most thoroughly under priestly 
influence, there is much lunacy of a harmless 
kind. It is truly sad to see a people with qualities 
so truly grand as the Bretons—qualities which 
even in these later times have produced a Moreau, 


AT THE SIGN 


a Chateaubriand, a De Lamennais, and a Fran- 
cois Millet, left the prey of dreamy illusions, 
which end gradually in the extinction of mental 
power. 

The priests, Rénan testifies, are well-meaning 
men, who steer a middle course: they are care- 
ful to say nothing to weaken the superstitious 
ideas of the people, while at the same time 
they do nothing to compromise themselves by 
affirming them. They preach moral conduct. 

Are there no lessons in all this? May the truly 
wise take them to heart. 

RICHARD HEATH. 





OF THE 


VIOLET. 


CHAPTER VIII.—FORCED ABSENCE, 


T was the month of May in the second year of 
the existence of the Violet. The little child 
was weaned, and his mother could leave him for 

a few moments alone lying in a large basket-cradle 
on one of the benches, while she went down to 
the cellar to fetch some wine. One day Daniel, 
returning home, found his wife playing with the 
babe at the side of the cradle. In the eyes of 
Daniel she was supremely lovely just then, rich 
colour in her cheeks, bright eyes,—yet with a 
strange manner which struck her husband. It 
was about ten in the forenoon. He felt a chill 
through his frame, and then a flush, as when one 
has nervous irritability, but no cause for it was 
apparent. Was it a presentiment of something 
evil? He put his hand to his heart, sitting in 
silence. But soon he rose and went out into the 
open air to breathe more freely. 

Close to the door he met the postman, who 
handed to him a letter folded large, with the too 
well-known inscription, ‘Service Militaire.” It 
was a summons to present himself in three days 
at the headquarters to remain for two weeks on 
“extraordinary service.” He expected such a 
summons before long, and he was not at all sur- 
prised. His work requiring his presence in the 
neighbourhood, he was unable to return home 
before the dinner-hour. Marguerite had recovered 
her usual calm manner, and her pale complexion. 
Dinner was ready to the minute as usual, and it 
was served by her in absolute silence. She took 
no part in the conversation, until her husband told 
her that he had to go away for fifteen days. He 
would be very anxious, he added, in thinking of 
all she had to do inhis absence. He had already 
engaged a labourer to assist Jules, and if a woman 
Servant was required he would get one as well. 
Up to the moment of his departure Daniel .was 
very quiet and very serious in his whole behaviour, 
without any lightness of speech or jesting, as many 
might indulge in. When he had donned his 
uniform, and put into his purse what he was likely 
to need for expenses, he shut the bureau and gave 
the key to his wife. 





“Now, Marguerite, I am going. Think of me 
in my absence. I hope all will go on well; there 
is enough wine in the casks on tap, and if you 
need any money you know where it is. But I go 
with a heavy heart and anxious mind. I do not 
know why.” 

Marguerite put the child from her arms into 
the basket-cradle, and sobbing, threw her arms 
round her husband’s neck. 

“I also, my dear Daniel, I am sad, more than 
sad. There are moments when I feel a terrible 
uneasiness. Two or three times lately, without 
knowing why, or without its being noticed, I have 
felt my head hot and feverish. The other day, 
for instance, on coming in from the bakehouse I 
was so tired and weak that I thought half a glass 
of wine would do me good. As I was very warm 
the wine went to my head, and just then you came 
in and seemed to notice my florid complexion 
and hurried manner. Forgive me, I shall be more 
prudent in future.” 

Daniel, deeply moved by this confession, asked 
her in low voice if it was really only half a glass 
of wine she had taken. 

“‘No more,” she replied. 

** Well, Marguerite, let us say no more about it ; 
but be prudent, as you have said.” 

So this was the cause of the strange feeling 
that came over Daniel that morning, and the pre- 
sentiment of evil ! 

He himself wiped the tears that were on his 
wife’s face, and bade her farewell. At the house 
door Jules and his two sisters embraced their 
father. Jules accompanied him to the end of the 
village. ‘There Daniel gave some parting counsels 
and instructions to his son about the work in the 
fields, about the oxen (the cows were now up at 
the mountain pasturage), but above all he charged 
him to help his mother in every way he could. 
“‘ If you have to go to the cellar, Jules, be careful 
always to turn the tap-cock well round—and re- 
frain from drinking any of the liquor. If you are 


thirsty at any time, tell your mother, but never help 
yourself—neither in the cellar nor elsewhere.” 
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The young man promised all this to his father, 
who then stepped out on his journey. 

True Christians, men for whom the Gospel is 
not a mere dead letter, but a living power, through 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ as their Saviour,— 
such men never leave their homes and the loved 
ones who dwell there without committing them in 
faith and prayer to the Almighty. And those who 
are left at home never part from those who are 
going far away without invoking for them the 
presence of the Spirit of wisdom and grace, the 
holy and faithful protection of every true believer. 

Daniel Veily and Marguerite, good and worthy 
people though they were, trusted far more to 
themselves than they confided in the help of God. 
It is a great advantage to be good and honest in 
the sight of men, but he who has no other 
strength than his own heart to trust to—who even 
makes this a merit in the eyes of others—may 
perhaps be called to painful trials and experiences 
before himself and before God. May such a one, 
while it is yet time, learn to lean on the Rock of 
Ages, and not on the frail reed which will break 
and pierce his hand! ‘ Happy is the man,” it is 
written, “‘ who puts his trust in God; cursed is 
the man who trusteth in man!” 

Daniel fulfilled his duties to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his superior officers. Those under him 
loved him because he was without any pride or 
vanity towards them, and yet knew how to keep 
from undue familiarity with his men. And then, 
no one ever saw him the worse for liquor, or 
guilty of any acts which a soldier, supposed to 
make light of such things, does not readily forgive 
in those who abandon themselves to evil courses. 
Daniel’s comrades did sometimes rally him on his 
strict temperance and his unsociableness, and his 
only reply was, “It is all very well for you who are 
young and single to be jovial, but I am a married 
man, father of a family ; I think of my home when 
the duty of the day is ended, and I sleep tran- 
quilly.” 

** Oh yes,” said one, “ that is all very well; but 
you don’t know what goes on at the public-house, 
at your home.” 

‘“*I] beg your pardon,” said Daniel, “I know 
very well what goes on there; here is a letter 
which I received from my son this morning.” 

To satisfy the reader, we here transcribe the 
letter of Jules Veily to his father: 

«June ro. 

‘“* My very dear Father,—I write to give you our 
news, and to keep the promise I made to you. 

‘** Mother and all of us are well. I hope you 
also are well, and that you can soon return, for 
we have a fearful amount of work on our hands. 
We have already got in seven loads of the hay 
well dried. We have been careful to stack it as 
you instructed us. One day we were nearly sur- 
prised by a storm and rain, but Godfather Osterd 
came quickly with his oxen and cart and two of 
his sons, and we had all got in safely. Mother 
comes sometimes to take a rake beside us in the 
forenoon ; she brings little Paul, who lies on the 
hay while she works; but she is soon tired, and 
we hasten to get done without needing her help. 








There are very few people at present at the public- 
house; on Sunday we sold only about a dozen 
half-pints. I fancy the heat must be very great 
where you are. I should like to see the camp, it 
must be beautiful. My sisters send their love, 
and I am, my dear father, 
“* Your affectionate son, 
“ JULES.” 


Below, on the same leaf, a woman’s hand had 
added, ‘‘ Don’t be anxious about the fatigue 
which Jules speaks of, it is only the effect of the 
heat, which you know always tries me. How I 
shall be delighted to see you, mon cherami! May 
God keep you and all of us!” 

This was the first time that Marguerite had ever 
from her heart uttered this wish. Daniel wrote to 
say that he hoped to be back next Sunday, in the 
afternoon, at 3 p.m. at latest. 


CHAPTER IX.—A LITTLE STONE ON THE ROAD, 


THE camp was broken up on Saturday morning, 
and the troops were dismissed at noon. Anxious 
to get home, Daniel did not wish to stop on the 
road. He started on foot, as soon as he had 
said good-bye to his chiefs and his comrades. 
To get to his village he had five hours’ march, no 
extraordinary stretch for a soldier. Having 
breakfasted late, he intended to have some re- 
freshment at the half-way. So he did not stay 
to follow, on a dusty road, the militiamen who 
were returning to their rural homes. Preferring 
to walk alone, he soon took a by-path known 
to him, leaving the more direct highway, which 
he would rejoin two leagues on, after having 
passed several scattered hamlets. This lonely 
walk gave him pleasure, as he indulged in inward 
musings. He thought of his dear Marguerite 
and his children soon to be seen again, and the 
brave Jules, who had filled his place so well, not- 
withstanding his youth; and his heart, honest 
and good under its rough exterior, beat with 
natural and homely joy. 

After an hour’s march under the sultry sun of 
June, he said to himself that a glass of cool beer 
would be welcome if he found on the way any 
public-house where it was sold. Soon he reached 
a hamlet, consisting of a large country house and 
several poor dwellings. At the corner of one of 
these the sign of a green bush showed that 
liquor was sold there. The entrance of this 
beerhouse was not very attractive ; a dark, narrow, 
winding passage led to a little chamber low and 
damp, and poorly lighted by an old and dirty 
window. No one was there. 

Daniel gave two loud raps on the table with 
the point of the sheath of his sabre. 

“Coming!” cried a female voice from an 
adjoining chamber, the door of which presently 
opened.. A disgusting creature, with rough 
dishevelled hair, dragging her naked feet in a pair 
of untidy slippers, appeared before the soldier. 

“What do you want?” she said, in a dull 
tone and with an air of indifference. 

‘** Have you any cool beer ?” 
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“We do not sell beer.” 

‘*Good-day,” said Daniel, and he hastened to 
get out of such a miserable place. 

Drunkenness is an odious vice, a heinous sin, 
in aman; but when it is the vice of a woman, 
the mother of a family, is there anything more 
hideous on this earth? And how many women 
there are who, merely through the continual 
sight of wine, and from a habit thoughtlessly 
assumed at the beginning, have ended by falling 
into a condition worse than death! 

At the moment when Daniel was about to pass 
the large house in the village, he heard a voice 
calling to him. 

“Hallo! Monsieur l’officier, I think you must 
find it very warm on the road. Have a glass 
from my cave, without ceremony, on your journey.” 

The person who gave this invitation was a 
middle-aged man; he had a lantern and a key 
in his hand. 

“You see, Iam just going to the cellar,” he 
said, “‘ so take advantage of the opportunity.” 

Daniel assented. ‘There were sundry bacchana- 
lian mottoes on the big door of the cellar, as if it 
were the entrance to some heathen temple. The 
host took a glass of considerable dimensions, and 
filling it, offered it to Daniel. 

“To your health, sir!” said Daniel; then, 
having taken several pulls, he set the glass down, 
diminished by about two-thirds of its contents. 
He thanked the host, assuring him that he had 
drunk quite as much as he wished. 

“No more than that!” was the host’s remark. 
“You are a poor drinker, and would never make a 
good publican. Why, I can drink four glasses like 
that without its affecting me! Come, finish at 
least that little drop.” 

“Tt is excellent liquor, sir; but no more for 
me. Iam anxious to get home, and I can only 
repeat my thanks for your hospitality.” 

Without waiting to be exposed to further 
solicitation, Daniel hastened to get back to the 
open air, and to continue his journey. He thought 
just then that he had read in the Proverbs of 
Solomon about the troubles of those who tarry 
long at the wine. 

When he found himself again on the high road 
it was not far from the village where he had 
intended to halt for a slight repast. He entered 
a cabaret, already full of soldiers, and ordered 
what he wanted. 

“Hallo, Lieutenant!” he was greeted warmly 
by one and another. “ Make place | for Lieutenant 
Veily!' He is a good fellow!” and all these 
young men made way for him to take the top of 
the table. 

“Thank you, comrades,” said Daniel. ‘ That’s 
enough ; I am not so large as to want half of the 
table.” 

“The health of the lieutenant!” shouted a 
soldier with an immense shako. This individual, 
three parts drunk, made as much noise as any ten 
of the others. 

“Look ye, Chopenope,” said one of his neigh- 
bours, “‘ make less row, will you; you are trouble- 
some with your clatter ! 1 One would think nobody: 


could speak here but yourself!” 








“You shut up, my friend!” said Chopenope 
to his neighbour. -‘* Have you any right to com- 
mand here ?’ 

** And you, have you any right to be shouting 
that way ?” was the retort. 

‘‘Hark ye, comrades,” said the officer, “let us 
have no quarrelling and noise here. Keep quiet 
and orderly, like good citizen-soldiers.” 

“Whew!” said Chopenope, looking contemp- 
tuously at his neighbours as he spoke; ‘ ‘all right, 
lieutenant. Here's to your health!” 

After this sally Chopenope rose, pulled his old 
shako over his cars, and staggered out, amidst the 
laughter of the whole company. Before going 
out of the house he went to the kitchen to light 
his pipe, when he had “another last drop,” and 
then started on his march. 

A quarter of an hour later Daniel also started, 
again alone, and well rested and refreshed, 
although he had taken with his food only a very 
little wine-and-water. He knew from experience 
that strong drink is not good for travelling in the 
sultry days of summer. 

He soon overtook Chopenope, notorious in his 
corps as a buffoon and a drunkard. He had 
picked up on the journey some one not known by 
Daniel. He was lightly clad in grey cloth, and 
carried in his hand an alpenstock and on his back 
a small knapsack: some foreign tourist probably. 

As Daniel came up to them he said to Cho- 
penope, ‘‘ How can you put yourself into a condi- 
tion like that, poorman? It is a bad business for 
yourself and for your family—if you have one.” 

“‘That’s my affair!” said Chopenope, and as if 
to show he was not so far gone as Daniel supposed, 
he pulled himself up, quickened his pace, and 
stepped out, singing a reckless camp song about 
the joys of a soldier’s life. 

At the end of the first stanza Chopenope tried 
to cut acaper. The old shako, badly fitting and 
badly fastened, tumbled and rolled in the dust. 
Running to pick it up, the legs of the wretched 
drunkard got entangled in the scabbard of his 
sabre, and he had an ugly fall, coming down with 
a good thump on the roadway. The soldier made 
no attempt to rise. He moved his arms feebly, 
and then blood came from his nostrils and throat. 
When Daniel and the stranger tried to lift him up 
from the ground they perceived too plainly that 
they had only a corpse in their arms! A small 
stone not much bigger than a walnut had been 
struck by the left temple of the poor man as he 
fell on the ground, and had fractured his parietal 
bone. As there was no one in sight Daniel begged 
the stranger to remain beside the body while he 
hastened back to tell the people of the auberge. 

‘* Ah, sir,” said the stranger, “‘ it is the people 
of the auberge who have killed this man with 
the wine taken at their house. What a terribl« 
responsibility is theirs! But yes, go back quickly, 
I will wait here for you.” 

At the end of half an hour Daniel reappeared 
with men bearing a stretcher. On this they 
placed the dead man, spread a cloth over his face, 
and laid him on the table in the house where but 
a few minutes before his voice had been heard, 
loud above that of all his comrades. 
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They gave the address of his family to the 
stranger, who charged himself with the painful 
duty of announcing the death in passing through 
the dead man’s commune. Then Daniel, turning 
to the right, once more alone, renewed his journey 
to his home. 

The time taken in returning to the auberge, and 
helping in the removal of the body, allowed the 
sun to sink below the horizon ; and it was already 
dusk when Daniel reached his home, fatigued 
with the journey, and deeply moved by the tragical 
incident which he had witnessed. 

Happily there was no one in the taproom. The 
two young girls came to embrace their father ; 
they had sad countenances, and spoke with bated 
breath. Jules was at the pond with the oxen. 
Where was Marguerite, with little Paul ? 


CHAPTER X.—TRUE COURAGE, 


To Daniel’s question, ‘‘ Where is your mother ?” 
the girls answered, still in a low voice, ‘ Upstairs 
in the bedroom. She has been asleep more than 
an hour. We have put Paul into our bed, where 
he too is asleep.” 

‘“‘ Asleep, at this hour!” thought Daniel. And 
a cold sweat covered his face in place of the 
healthy perspiration from his quick pace when 
nearing home. 

“« Has she been ailing to-day ?” he asked. 

**No, but she has been working hard to get 
everything put straight in the house, and about 
seven o’clock—” 

“That will do, my dears. Wait here till Jules 
returns, and let your sister mind her little brother 
Paul. You will come when I call you.” 

Daniel had at once pictured to himself the real 
position. He went quickly to take off his uniform, 
and returned dressed in his ordinary clothes. Then 
he went quietly to his wife’s room. Marguerite 
was seated on a chair near the bed, on the side of 
which her head lay. She was fast asleep, her 
eyes closed, her hands clasped on her knees. 
Tears of despair flowed from the eyes of Daniel, 
on finding the loved wife of his heart, the mother 
of his four children, in such a situation. He 
closed the door after him very softly, and turned 
the key in the lock. Cautiously descending the 
stairs, he returned to the taproom, where Sophia 
was waiting for him. Jules soon came in, but on 
a sign from his father made no exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

‘* My dear children,” said Daniel to them, “in 
the state of suffering in which your mother is, I 
have great need of counting on your obedience. 
Have you had supper?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Well, go to bed immediately. You, Jules, to 
the stable-loft; and you, Sophia, to your sister’s ; 
and, Anna, I trust to you to look after the child.” 

“ Yes, father; I will take up some milk to give 
him in the night.” 

The children obeyed without saying a word. 
However, a moment after the two girls came back 
on tiptoe towards their father. 

“What do you want, my children ?” 

“Only to embrace you once more, father; 
embrace us too, and we shall go.” 
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Daniel pressed them to his heart, after which 
he found himself alone in the room, with the 
candle alight, as at the moment of his return. 

I ought to have said, dear reader, that the regu- 
lar frequenters of the tavern had passed the word 
to each other not to go there that evening. Allow 
me to add my firm belief that He who rules the 
thoughts and purposes of men had providentially 
arranged all this, in order to help Daniel Veily in 
his hour of trial. 

The house was closed from within, and Mar- 
guerite’s room was locked from outside. Daniel, 
crushed in spirit, sank down rather than sat down 
on a bench in the taproom. Then he wept a 
flood of tears. 

“I saw to-day a drunkard die upon the road,” 
he said; “and I myself am the murderer of my 
own wife. It is I who wished to go into this 
cursed trade. It is I who advised Marguerite to 
drink some wine when she felt fatigued. It is I 
who told her to take a pefit verre of liqueur. It is 
I who am the cause of this calamity, perhaps 
irreparable—of this sin. It was sin to bring my- 
self and others under temptation to evil. I did not 
think then of its being sin; I know it now, and 
above all I feel itto be so. Cursed be that love of 
money which lured me to this path! How happy 
we used to be! O God! to whom I have never 
truly prayed, but whose righteousness and justice I 
acknowledge, Thou knowest that I am resolved to 
obey Thy voice. Give me strength, I beseech 
Thee. Ah! I understand now what it means to 
believe in God—to trust Him! Till now I only 
knew that it is a terrible thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God. This I had read and 
heard a hundred times, without truly believing 
one word. NowI know, I feel that it is true, and 
this terrible doom is mine!” 

Daniel passed hours in this fiery furnace of 
an awakened conscience. But He to whom he 
had addressed himself from the depths of his 
heart, He who sees the tears and sighs of the 
contrite, strengthened him, whether by the very 
fact of his being thus penitent, or by the clear and 
piain view given to him of his duty. 

He rose, and went to listen at the bottom of the 
staircase. No one was stirring. He resumed his 
place in the lonely room. A book lay on the 
ledge of the stove; mechanically he took it up. 
It was Jules’ little Bible, which the lad had laid 
down there on returning from the catechising. 

Daniel opened the book and read: ‘In the 
fourth watch of the night Jesus went unto them, 
walking on the sea. And when the disciples saw 
him walking on the sea, they were troubled, say- 
ing, It is a spirit; and they cried out for fear. 
But straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, 
Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid. And 
Peter answered him and said, Lord, if it be thou, 
bid me come unto thee on the water. And he 
said, Come. And when Peter was come down 
out of the ship, he walked on the water, to go to 
Jesus. But when he saw the wind boisterous, he 
was afraid; and beginning to sink, he cried, 
saying, Lord, save me. And _ immediately 
Jesus stretched forth his hand, and caught him, 
and said unto him, O thou of little faith, where- 
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fore didst thou doubt? And when they were 
come into the ship, the wind ceased. Then they 
that were in the ship came and worshipped him, 
saying, Of a truth thou art the Son of God” 
(Matthew xiv. 25-33). 

Daniel paused at this last word. A wholly new 
horizon had opened to the eyes of his heart and 
his soul. He believed. Faith, divine faith, 
flowed into his spirit with power irresistible. He 
fell on his knees, and as if the Lord Himself, the 
Son of God, were before him in His glorious pre- 
sence, “‘ Lord,” he said, with broken voice, ‘* Lord, 
take me with Thee, that the storm may cease. 
Take me in Thy bark, on the vast sea where, with- 
out Thee, we perish, where Thou alone canst carry 
me in safety. Take us all, O Lord Jesus Christ, 
take her who sleeps above, and the children Thou 
hast given us!” 

It was midnight when Daniel rose from his pos- 
ture of humble supplication. Then, without 
doubt, there was joy in heaven on his account; for 
a sinner had come resolutely to enter the path of 
eternal life. 

Daniel went out into the open air. It wasa 
calm and lovely night, breathing the perfumes of 


the season. In the moonlight he took downa 
light ladder, which was kept under the front roof 
of the house, and planting it near the sign of the 
Violet, he noiselessly wrenched off the board which 
he had himself with so much pleasure put there 
—at the same hour of the night eighteen months 
before. He put back the ladder in its place and 
re-entered the house, lightened of a heavy moral 
burden. His first care was to carry the sign down 
to the cellar, whare he put it in a place where 
nobody could see it. 

On remounting into the house he heard foot- 
steps in his wife’s room, and went to the bottom 
of the stairs to listen. 

“Daniel, is that you ?’ 
feeble voice. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘Go to bed, and I will 
talk with you to-morrow.” 

““Where is Paul ?” 

“‘ He is sleeping with his sisters.” 

“Daniel, open the door; I will explain every- 
thing to you.” 

“* Marguerite,” he answered, in a gentle yet firm 
voice, “‘I cannot now. I only ask that for the 
present. We shall talk about it to-morrow.” 


said Marguerite, in a 
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Paricetices. 


—— 


Gordon Memorials. 


A correspondent asks what public memorials there are to 
General Gordon, Chinese Gordon, the hero of Khartoum. 
As far as we know the following list contains most of the 
separate memorials, although we believe that in some hos- 
pitals and charitable institutions special rooms or cots have 
been dedicated to his memory. 

The statue in St. Paul’s was placed there by order of the 
Government, with the hearty consent of the Dean, at the 
expense of Parliament. 

The public subscription for a national memorial, after 
various schemes had been suggested, including an inter- 
national hospital at Port Said, finally took the form of the 
Gordon Boys’ Howe, for training poor boys of the class 
which Gordon delighted to help for the military or civil ser- 
vice of the country. It was first established at Fort Wallin- 
ford, Fareham, to be afterwards carried on in more extended 
premises at Bagshot Heath. This institution is under the 
immediate patronage of her Majesty, and of the commander- 
in-chief, and other public authorities. It is dependent for 
its support on voluntary contributions, which may be sent to 
the London office in Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. Lord 
Tennyson takes deep interest in this Home. In his last 
communication with Gordon he has told us Gordon ended 
by saying, ‘* Do something for our young soldiers.” There 
1s no obligation on the lads to join the army, but their train- 
ing is under military discipline, the present commandant 
being Major-General Tyndall. They are taught various 
handicrafts, so as to be able to support themselves after 
leaving the Home. An account of the Boys’ Home from its 
commencement was given in the ‘* Times ” of February 3rd, 
1887, and a leading article on the following day. 

In connection with the Ragged School Union there is a 
“Gordon Memorial Fund for the benefit of poor children.” 
This was founded ata meeting at the Ragged School Union 
office in Exeter Hall, Sir Henry Gordon, Mr. John 
MacGregor, and others supporting the scheme. *The object 


| 
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| 
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is to help in supporting poor children in existing schools, to 
give them country excursions or holidays, fo aid in emigration, 
and in any way to assist poor boys, after the manner Gordon 
delighted to do. 

A fund collected by the readers of the ‘‘ Boy’s Own Paper” 
proposes to provide temporary homes or lodgings at the sea- 
side for invalid or convalescent boys in London. 

At West Croydon there is a ‘Gordon Boys’ Home Club,” 
the object of which is ‘‘to helpand befriend a few poor lads, 
and to bring them into the church,” whatever that may 
mean. <As the name of Miss Gordon, the honoured and 
loved sister of General Cordon, appears as patroness, we 
suppose this is an institution worthy of support. 

At Gravesend, where Gordon was long stationed, and 
where his memory will be long revered, a Home has been 
opened, and a public recreation ground provided. 

Of monumental memorials, there is a statue erected at 
Melbourne, Victoria, and a memorial column at Southamp- 
ton, where his home was. 

One of the earliest memorials was the insertion of a stained 
glass window in the large Wesleyan chapel at Truro. 

If there are other memorials known to any of our readers 
we should be glad to receive information about them. 


Ancient Embankment of the Thames.—When a modern 
Londoner looks with pride on the magnificent embankment 
of the Thames above Blackfriars Bridge he too often forgets 
that a far more gigantic as well as useful work was executed 
in ancient times. Few of the multitudes who enter the river 
think that the great stream is, in fact, an artificial canal, in 
many places raised above the adjacent country, which would 
be inundated but fer the banks made by human hands. Of 
the execution of this grand work, stretching from the Nore to 
Richmond, no record exists, and it is only conjectured that it 
was done, or at least directed, by the Romans when Lon- 
dinium first became the capital of the Province. In 1707 a 


huge breach in the embankment was made by a violent tide 
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at Dagenham, in Essex. A thousand acres of rich land were 
destroyed, and about a hundred and twenty acres washed into 
the bed of the river It was only after enormous labour, 
directed by Captain Perry, who had conducted similar opera- 
tions in Russia, that the bank was restored. But for this 
embanking of the river many districts, including Thorney 
Island and Westminster, would never have been habitable. 


Hooghly Jubilee Bridge.—The new Hooghly railway 
bridge, which forms a connecting link between the East 
Indian and Eastern Bengal lines, was formally opened by the 
Viceroy, in the presence of the Lieutenant-Governor and a 
large and distinguished party of visitors, and at Lord 
Dufferin’s suggestion received the name of the ‘Jubilee 
Bridge.” At the luncheon which followed the Viceroy pro- 
posed the health of Sir Bradford Leslie, who, he said, after 
successive triumphs during a long and arduous career, had 
now crowned his work by the erection of the Jubilee Bridge, 
and whom he congratulated on the fact that the completion 
of the structure had been so happily timed as to coincide 
with the auspicious epoch then being so triumphantly cele- 
brated. 


Japanese Copper.—The Japanese have during the past 
year been making serious efforts to increase the export of 
copper by improving their method of preparing it for the 
foreign markets. Two years ago there was not a single 
smelting furnace in the empire, and the ore was for the most 
part sent to Calcutta to be refined before being shipped for 
London. The Chinese ports competed with the latter as_ | 





purchasers of the 140,000cwt. of copper, which was the 
annual output of the mines of Ashio. 


Post Office Dead Letter Sales.—We learn from an Ameri- 
can paper that there are at intervals sales of unclaimed lost | 
property from the post-office. The last catalogue consists of 
ninety-five closely-printed pages, and contains a list of 4,586 
articles, or lots, of miscellaneous sort ; 2,607 books ; and 133 
articles of jewellery. Itisastrange medley. Rings, lockets, 
wigs, pistols, children’s socks, prayer-books, fans, cigars, and | 
cigar-holders, false teeth, rosaries, violin-strings, photo- 
graphs. It is as miscellaneous a list as if the contents of 
fifty pawnshops were catalogued, without classification, in 
order of arrival. This catalogue is widely circulated, and | 
the sale well advertised. How is it that no analogous sale is 
advertised of the Post Office lost property? Is it a perqui- 
site of the officials, or is the sale privately announced only ? 
Railway companies, police officials, and other public bodies 
advertise sales of lost property. We ought to know about 
Dead Letter Office sales from the post-offices in England, 
where the value must far exceed that of the United States 
post-office, 


‘© An Audience at Agrippa’s.”-—The following account of 
Mr. Alma Tadema’s picture, of which we give an engrav- 
ing, appeared in the ‘‘ Illustrated London News,” 1876, 
the year in which the painting was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy. ‘* We have here not the ruler of the Jews, 
who to acquire popularity threw Peter into prison and be- 
headed another apostle, and who died so miserable a death. 
This is the far greater Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa of Rome, 
one of the most distinguished men of the Augustan age, 
who began life as a student with Octavius, and after- 
wards was his right hand when he became the great Augus- 
tus. This is evident from the artist’s prominent introduc- 
tion of the statue inscribed on the pedestal, ‘ Octavius 
Imperator.’ It was this Agrippa who advised Octavius 
to proceed to Rome on the murder of Julius Cesar, and 
accompanied the future Emperor. At Rome he became 
pretor, wdile, and three times consul, and also a tribune. 
For Augustus he won numerous victories in Gaul, Germany, 
and other parts of Europe, leaving behind him great public | 
works, the remains of which still exist. He also organised 
a Weet, which was equally successful by sea. He married 
Marcella, a niece of Augustus ; and was, in short, the chief 
instrument in establishing the monarchical system. That 
the receptions of such a man would be thronged is obvious. 
Mr. Alma Tadema was therefore justified in representing him 
as surrounded by a great crowd of obsequious dependents, 
suitors, and clients. Looking at the picture, we may assume 
that the general reception has taken place in the pillared 
atrium, down the marble steps from which Agrippa is de- 











scending to the curule chair near the foreground, where he 


will hear special cases and suitors. Before the chair is laid, 
as a foot-rug, a tiger’s skin, and at the side is a table, with 
writing implements, a silver statuette of Mars, and parchment 
scrolls thereon. Slave scribes stand behind the table in 
attendance to record the Prefect’s decisions, and bow low as 
he approaches. Still nearer the foreground ‘is a balustrade or 
bar of white marble, part of which moves on hinges to admit 
petitioners. Behind this bar three figures tell a little story 
of family hopes and fears. One of these is a young man in 
the white robes of a candidate for some post or office, hold- 
ing the scroll of his credentials. He is whispering in the 
ear of an old senator—his father, doubtless—who attends to 
plead his services, but has not yet caught the sound of the 
approaching footsteps. And his pleading will be supported 
by a gift of silver vessels borne by the daughter at his side. 
Her hair is dressed & la mode—that of Julia, Agrippa’s wife. 
Agrippa is clad in an ample toga of Imperial red and gown, 
and carries a roll which he presses to his bosom. The ex- | 
pression of his face is stern, as in the medals bearing his 
portrait. Through a vista of the pillared hall above may be 
discerned part of the Pantheon at Rome, with the green 
oxydised copper that covered the cupola—a building erected 


by Agrippa, as the inscription on its pediment bears witness 
to this day.” 
( 

W. E. Forster.—No statesman in our time passed away with 
more deep regret than the Right Hon. W. E. Forster. Amonu- t 
ment to his memory has been placed in St. Mary’s Churchyard, ‘ 
Ambleside. It consists of an obelisk resting upon a circular 1 
base, the latter being 2ft. 5in. in diameter by 2ft. in depth. i 
The foundation of the monument is square, the total height . 
8ft., and the material used is limestone from the Furness dis- 6 
trict. The design was from the pencil of Mr. F. C. Penrose, “ 
of London, and the work was executed by Messrs. Hawk- h 
rigg and Jackson, of Ambleside. The monument bears the fe 
following inscription :—‘‘ William Edward Forster (only son . 
of William and Anna Forster), late of her Majesty’s Most h 
Honourable Privy Council, and for 25 years a representative th 
of the borough of Bradford in Parliament. Born July 1, h 
1818, at Bradpole, Dorset; died April 5, 1886, aged 67. or 
Beloved, honoured, mourned. After a funeral service in lo 
Westminster Abbey, he was buried at Burley-in-Wharfedale, G 
among hisown people. This stone is placed in dear remem- es 
brance of him, near his home in this valley, and among the ps 
mountains he loved. in 
, ; di 

** After he had served his own generation wi 


By the will of God he fell on sleep.” 


Near the foot of the obelisk is a raised cross within a sunken 
circle, and it bears the text, ‘‘ Let Thy mercy, O Lord, be 
upon us according as we trust in Thee.” The monument 
was erected by Mrs. Forster, who continues to reside at Fox 
Ghyll, Ambleside. It stands at the side of a tree-crowned 
knoll, and close to the burial-place of the family of Dr. 
Arnold (the late Mr. Forster’s father-in-law). There should 
be a memcrial also in Westminster Abbey, if not a statue in 
Westminster Hall. 


An English Ratcatcher in America.—The professional rat- 
catcher of Philadelphia (says the ‘‘ Philadelphia Times”) is 
little old John Gregory, whose quaint little figure, with his 
two terriers and his box of ferrets on his back and his pipe 
in his mouth, is familiar in all parts of the city. He is known 
He has been a professional ratcatcher 


as ** English Jack.” Th 
in this city for more than thirty years. Jack is the most rin 
expert rat-handler in the United States. Although he is an “a 
old man he is as nimble as a cat, and he has taken part in Da 
many a rat-handling match in Philadelphia. The last match the 
in which he picked up one hundred rats he was bitten a dozen oe 
times, and he nearly lost one of his fingers. Jack comes of a 
real old English sporting stock, and when rat-killing and : 
handling matches were a favourite sport he supplied the rat- 
pits with the live rodents. In his little barn at the back of T 
his quaint little house he sat the other day with his pipe 1m was 
his mouth and a ferret crawling over his shoulder. He stroked The 
the fur on the ferret’s back, and said, in his broad English, dres 
** Ay, lad, I’ve caught many a thousand rats!” During the o. 
al 


war, when Fort Delaware was crowded with rebel prisoners, 
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the place was overrun with rats. The soldiers could not sleep 
for them, and Jack was sent for. He put his dogs and ferrets 
to work, and for three months he lived at the fort. He 
killed thousands of rats, and then went to Fort Mifflin, 
where he worked for a month, and he says he killed enough 
rats to fill a freight car. ‘‘ It’s harder and more dangerous 
for the ferrets to work in the city than in the country. Some- 
times they will get in a sewer or well-hole and perish, or they 
will come out of a sewer two or three squares away from 
where <hey entered, and dogs will kill them. Ferrets are 
worth from £2 to £3. They have to be imported. My 
ferrets don’t live over two or three years, and it takes a good 
deal of money to keep a good stock on hand. I've had as 
high as a hundred at a time. They have to be given the 
tenderest care, and kept from catching cold. I’ve made a 
power of money catching rats, and I’ve spent a power of it 
for ferrets. I charge from £1 to £10 a job, according to the 
quantity of rats likely to be in the place. There’s money in 
the business, and there'll always be a demand for a good rat- 
catcher.” 


Robert Burns and Professor John Stuart Blackie.—The 
learned and genial ex-professor lately gave a lecture on Burns 
which some newspaper critics spoke of as lacking sufficient 
censure of the faults of Burns. Mr. Blackie afterwards 
wrote a manly and sensible letter to the ‘‘ Scotsman,” in 
which he disclaims the intention of condoning any breach of 
the rules of moral law or social propriety on the score of 
genius. He says: ‘In opposition to this style of talking, 
1 have always, both inside the academical chair and outside 
of it, taught young men that the only thing worthy of human 
respect is not genius, but character ; and that the formation 
of his character, in all its well-rounded completeness, is the 
only object which a reasonable human being can set before 
him as the end and purpose of his existence ; and if so, it 
follows inexorably that whosoever does not pursue this end 
manfully and persistently to the close of his career has bungled 
his life, and is a moral bankrupt. And, further, it is evident 
that no man can escape this bankruptcy, however gigantic 
his talent and however splendid his genius, who allows him- 
self to drift on the sea of life, and does not keep a sharp 
look-out and a firm-hold of the helm; in other words, defi- 
ciency in manly will and persistent purpose is sufficient to 
entail such bankruptcy on the grandest combination of human 
capabilities that ever was contained in a mortal breast. That 
in this sense the life cf Burns was a bankruptcy no unpreju- 
diced mind can deny. The poet himself did not deny it; 
why should we? Everybody knows the lines :— 


‘ The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low 
And stained his name. 


Reader, attend! Whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s flight beyond the pole, 

Or darkling grubs this earthly hole 
In low pursuit, 

Know prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root.’ 


These words I quoted in my lecture, and quoting them 
remarked that whatever Burns’s aberrations from his own 
acknowledged ideal of conduct might be, he, like King 
David in a well-known psalm, had the nobility to confess 
them, and is in nowise to be ranked with that most unfortu- 
nate class of sinful men who not only do things that are 
shameful, but glory in having done them.” 


The Gordon Boys’ Home. — The value of this institution 
was forcibly illustrated by an incident of recent occurrence. 
The Lord Mayor, at the Mansion House Police Court, ad- 
dressing Mr. Savill, the clerk, said that in September last 
they had before the Court a lad named George Samuels on a 
charge of wandering without visible means of subsistence. 
The boy had for a fortnight slept on the steps of London 
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Bridge leading to the river, and was in such a ragged and 
deplorable condition that at last, for humanity’s sake, the 
police took him to the station. He had no home or parents, 
and he had lived with an elder brother, whose only occupa- 
tion was a cab-caller at theatres, and who had gone to 
America, leaving the lad without a friend or relative in Eng- 
land. The case excited some interest at the time, and the 
authorities of the Gordon Boys’ Home came forward and 
offered the boy a gratuitous admission into their institution 
at Fort Wallington, which offer the Court accepted for him. 
He (the Lord Mayor) had received a letter from Colonel 
Beaty Pownall, the secretary of the Gordon Boys’ Home, 
enclosing a report as to the lad’s conduct since his admission 
from Major-General Tyndall, c.B., the commandant. He 
was there described as a hard-working, willing, and well- 
behave:l boy, making good progress in schooling, and in the 
band as a flute player. He had hitherto been employed in 
the kitchen as first cook, and had recently been transferred 
to the carpenters’ shop. His name had never appeared in 
the defaulters’ list. The Lord Mayor said it was most satis- 
factory to follow up a case of that kind, and to find that a 
lad who, but for his admission into the Home, would have 
been either a starving vagrant or a criminal, had turned out 
well, and was, in all likelihood, destined for an honest and 
honourable career. More than six months’ trial justified 
this hope. When he considered that for a payment of £22 
per annum many a boy might be similarly rescued from a life 
of misery, he thought that the Gordon Boys’ Home, which 
was started at the Mansion House, had a great claim on the 
charity of the public, and he should be very happy to be the 
medium of remitting any donations which might reach him 
for that institution. 


Lady Palmerston.—Lady Palmerston was a remarkable 
woman, and her personal amiability and knowledge of the 
world have contributed not a little to strengthen her hus- 
band’s position. The aristocratic Englishwomen, who need 
not look after housekeeping like our German housewives, 
exert an important influence on public affairs. The wife of 
a Cabinet Minister is, before all things, his private secretary. 
In spite of Blue Books and the Press, secrets of State are 
preserved better in London than anywhere else. The most 
important affairs of State are usually first settled through 
confidential notes, and not put into official shape till later. 
Now, there are many cases, particularly for the Premier, 
when it would be dangerous to confide even in the most 
trusty private secretary. In such cases the Minister writes 
himself, but before sending off his note his wife takes a copy 
for his private archives. Like Lady Palmerston, the wives 
of Lords Derby, Clarendon, Russell, and others also, 
performed this confidential function.—Count Vitsthum’s 
Memoirs. 


Personally Conducted American Tourists.—The example 
of Cook and of Gaze in conducting tourists has been followed 
on ever-increasing scale by enterprising American specu- 
lators. Last summer Switzerland, and every usual region of 
travel, swarmed with tourists from the New World. The 
following announcement appeared in a French journal: 
**Mr. Jarnum with 40 odd Americans, 13 of them females, 
arrived at the Grand, Paris, en route to the Holy Land. 
They all hope to be back to the Fall races.” The ‘40 
odd” we take to mean forty-one or forty-two; though, per- 
haps, some readers may think them an odd lot altogether, 
since they a// (including the 13 females) hope to be back for 
the autumn races, post haste from the Holy Land ! 


The Queen and Mr. Gibson the Sculptor.—\Mr. Gibson, 
R.A., told us of his visits to Windsor, when hetjoured with 
sittings fer his admirable bust of the yous, Queen. On 
first getting the commission, and the commame to attend at 
the Castle, he was in much anxiety and trepidation concern- 
ing his interview with royalty. The very first half-hour 
put him perfectly at ease. He was charmed by the gra- 
cious and afizble demeanour both of the Queen and the 
Prince, and he was surprised and delighted by the wide and 
varied knowledge shown by the Queen in conversation, for 
she talked frankly on many subjects. At one of the sittings 
he said he wished to measure the mouth, if her Majesty would 
allow him. “Oh! certainly,” said the Queen, “if I can only 
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keep it still and not laugh.” The proposal was apparently 
unexpected, and so droll, that it was some time before the 
Queen could compose herself, and only after repeatedly 
laughing. Another day he said that he wished to see her 
Majesty in evening dress. She came down the stairs with the 
Prince, who accompanied ker, having, like a fond young 
husband, his arm round his wife’s neck, and said, pointing to 
the shoulder, ‘‘ Mr. Gibson, you must give me this dimple.” 
The only drawback in the artist’s pleasant recollections of 
those days was the disturbing presence of a dear bright rest- 
less child, of about three, who kept dodging about with her 
doll. This was the Princess Alice. Whether the Queen 
noticed the sculptor’s thoughts, or merely as a diversion, she 
said to the child,‘‘Go and give Mr. Gibson your hand.” The 
little thing toddled up, and held up her hand, which the artist 
took and kissed, after which there was stillness for a long time, 
and the artist’s attention was not disturbed. After the last 
sitting the Queen said, ‘‘Now, Mr. Gibson, I shall have 
pleasure in showing you what is worth seeing in the Castle ;” 
and the Queen and Prince took trouble to bring to his notice 
all that they thought would most interest an artist. Mr. 
Gibson seemed pleased to tell all these details, and laughed in 
recalling the Queen’s amusement on first being asked permis- 
sion to measure her mouth, adding, ‘‘I measured also her 
height, to a line, and it was exactly five feet.”—From Dr. 
Macaulay's ‘* Victoria, R.1., Her Lifeand Reign.” 


The American Senate.—It has controlling power over 
even the President and his Cabinet in respect to all foreign 
treaties and declarations of war. All ambassadors and foreign 
agents must be approved by this body. Each senator holds 
his office for six years and receives a salary of £1,000. The 
dignity of this body of men is great, and almost all the 
senators are men of high character as well as political ex- 
perience. The Senate has repeatedly manifested a wisdom 
superior to that of even wise Presidents. For example, 
when so excellent and sagacious a President as the late 
General Grant, with all his Cabinet, committed himself to 
the acquisition of San Domingo, the Senate interposed and 
effectually prevented such a step being taken. 


Lutheran and Catholic Education.—In Lutheran Sweden 
98 out of every 100 of the people can read and write. In 
Roman Catholic Italy, Austria, France, and Spain, only 25 
out of every 100 can read or write. 


John Brown of Kansas.—An American paper says: 
** The words of the song, ‘John Brown’s Body lies a-moul- 
dering in the grave, but his Spirit marches on,’ were written 
by Frank E. Jerome. Mr. Jerome is now one of the editors 
of the ‘ Russell (Kansas) Record.’ He was not thirty when 
the song appeared.” The music and words of this stirring 
ballad formed the favourite march and chorus of the coloured 
regiments during the Civil War, and helped to keep alive 
their enthusiasm on the side of union and freedom. 


The Queen’s appearance as Sovereien.—In < lecture on 
the Colinderies, delivered at Stoneleigh, by Sir Arthur 
Hodgson, K.c.M.G., Lord Leigh presiding, Sir Arthur said 
that the Indian delegates were somewhat disappointed at the 
appearance of their Sovereign the Empress of India, whom 
they had expected to find, not as a homely-looking lady in 
black silk, but with a crown on her head and a sceptre in 
her hand. One of the Orientals said to him, ‘* What a reat 
power after all the Queen must wield when she can command 
such an army of illustrious personages to attend upon her, 
while she appears as the most simple of all the Court.” 


Mr. Spurgeon described in Greville’s Memoirs.—Feb. 8th, 
1857. I am.gmst come from hearing the celebrated Mr. 
Spurgeon préach in the Music Hall of the Surrey Gardens. 
It was quite full—he told us from the pulpit that nine thousand 
people were present. The service was like the Presbyterian 
—psalms, prayers, expouading a psalm, anda sermon. He 
is certainly very remarkable, and undeniably a very fine 
character. Not remarkable in person; in face rather re- 
sembling a smaller Macaulay, a very clear and powerful 
voice, which was heard through the whole hall ; a manner 
natural, impassioned, and without affectation or extravagance ; 
wonderful fluency and command of language, abounding 








in illustration, and very often of a familiar kind, but without 
anything either ridiculous or irreverent. Fle gave me an 
impression of his earnestness and sincerity, speaking without 
book or notes, yet his discourse was evidently very carefull 

prepared. The text was, ‘‘ Cleanse me from my secret sins, 

and he divided it into heads—the misery, the folly, and the 
danger (and a fourth, which I have forgotten) of secret sins, 
on all of which he was very eloquent and impressive. He 
preached for about three-quarters of an hour, and, to judge 
by the handkerchiefs and the audible sobs, with great effect. 


The Great Wall of China.—In a lecture, at Bolton, on 
China (in 1853) Sir John Bowring said it had been calculated 
that if all the bricks, stones, and masonry of Great Britain 
were gathered together, they would not furnish materials 
enough for a werk such as the wall of China; and that all 
the buildings in London put together would not have made 
the towers and turrets of that wall. 


The Forgotten Nation.—Under this title there was lately 
written, by a lady who is an admirer of Polish patriotism, 
a pamphlet published by the ‘‘ Literary Association of the 
Friends of Poland.” The name of this society carries our 
thoughts back to old times. Five years before Queen Victoria 
came to the throne the friends of Poland met, in 1832, under 
the auspices of Thomas Campbell, the poet, in whose ‘‘ Plea- 
sures of Hope” was the noble tribute to Polish love of liberty. 
Two years before, in 1830, the Poles had made a last struggle 
for independence, and when the Russians triumphed by brute 
force many of the exiles found refuge in England. It was to 
help the destitute among these exiles, as well as to perpetuate 
the traditions of their native land, that the Literary Associa- 
tion was first formed. A few of the veterans of the exile of 
1831 even now survive, and other refugees have been aided 
who came to England after the Hungarian war of 1848-9, 
and the Crimean war, and the insurrection of 1863-4. 
The Fund needs English help, and the secretary, Mr. 
E. Naganowski, has his office at 10, Duke Street, St 
James’s, a house left to the association by the poet Camp- 
bell. One of the council of the association is the Rev. W. 
Somerville Lach-Szyrma, Vicar of Newlyn, son of Colonel 
Lach-Szyrma, one of the heroes of 1830: Among the Russian 
prisoners in the Crimean war were many who, after coming 
to this country, were allowed to enlist in the Polish Legion, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Dudley Stuart, and other warm 
friends of Poland have been removed, but the exiles still 
among us must not be forgotten. Under the rule of Austria 
the Pole has been well treated, but the German Poles are 
oppressed in an unaccountable way by the Government at 
Berlin. The old Emperor cannot be aware of what is done 
at Posen and other places, where they are treated with a 
rigour as severe as in Russia itself. 


Professor Leone Levi.—The learned Professor, who has 
long been one of the highest authorities on international law 
and on many politico-economical subjects, received from the 
Emperor of Austria, as long ago as 1853, the gold medal of 
literary and artistic merit for his work on ‘* The Commercial 
Law of the World.” 


Post Office Telegraphs.—The Post Office telegraph system 
is as yet a losing concern to the nation. The total amount 
received last year was £1,839,137, which was less than the 
expenditure by £45,137. But to this has to be added 
£326,417 of interest on the money paid for buying the 
interest of the companies and other outlays, making altogether 
a deficit of £371,554 for last year. 


Tramways in Melbourne.—lIt is stated in an engineering 
journal that cable tramways are being introduced in Australia, 
as already at Dunedin, New Zealand, similar to that at 


Highgate. The wire cables are being manufactured at the 
works of Messrs. Bullivant and Co., Blackwall. There are 
two ropes, one being 4,340 fathoms, or nearly five miles, 
and the other 1,459 fathoms, or over 2} miles in length, 
and weighing respectively about 24 tons and 16 tons 
each. They are composed of a hemp core enclosed spirally 
by six wire strands, each strand consisting of 3t wires. Each 
rope is 3gin. in circumference, and has the high breaking 
strain of 150 toms per square inch of sectional area. 
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DIvVision oF ‘PROFITS, 1887. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
NSTITU TION mutuat LIFE ASSURANCE. 


UNDED 1835 FUNDS £4,280,000. CLAIMS PAID £6,800,000. PROFITS DECLARED 400,000. 
NEXT DIVISION 20 NOVEMBER, 1887, IN WHICH ALL NOW nt RING WILL PARTICIPATE, 
FFICES--48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Si retary. 
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OMEOPATHIC. © MARAVILLA.” PURE CONDENSED. 


DOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS AND STOREKEEPERS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES. 


BROWN & GREEN'S |HEIGSON S 
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any form, number 
CO 0 K | N G STOVE S or variety. Cures Scurvy, Chap Lag Skin, Sc AF’. 
, Scurf in the Head. Finest Soap for the 
30 different sizes, great saving of Fuel, tender skin of young children. Rapid remover of infectious scales from the 
and bake splendidly. Price Lists skin after fever. Delightfully refreshing and soothing in all skin disorders, 


free. Also fr B poston and delicately perfumed Toilet Soap. Zhe only positive Cure 

vir oy Warts. Numerous testimonials Reference—Ep. Lonc, M.R.C.S.E., 
x = Kitcheners& Heatin Stoves. «S.A., Blackburn. 3 Tablets 1s. 6d., carriage paid direct from 
} 


P JOHN HIGSON, Ch t, BLACKBURN, f h t. 
ROWN & GREEN, Lim., 69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. nomial, BA AORN, or from any Chentls 


Newest Invention—Greatest Nove/ty. 
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CAUTION. 


DIAGONAL SEAM 


Other and inferior makes of CORSE ca 


WOVEN LADDER WEBS are Patented in 
now being sold. England and 
’ on th - 
The ORIGINAL and BEST has oe 
the name CARR'S stampel on not split in|| 
ONE cross-strap in every yard. i y's the Seams nor 
Ask for ' tear in the Fabric. \ 
CARR's Y Exquisite Model. 
Ni Perfect Comfort. 
Guaranteed Wear. 
The Queen says: “ These Corse ts are a new departure. The material is ct 
and the component parts being also arranged diayonally, the seams have no strain 
¥ are admirably modelled, exquisitely neat and strong, and the workmanship all t! at coul 
— 5 hay FOR foe pid nF ay ey amcations Every genuine Y & N Corset is stamped *Y ¢ 
Yih atent Diago Seam Corset, No. 116," in oval. Gold Medal New Zealan d Exhibiti ion, 
\\ \ 1882, GOLD MEDAL, HIG NEST AWARD for C rsets, London Internation al Exhil it 
AY 1884. VATEST AWARD!!! GOLD MEDAL, Internatio mal Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1886. 


Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United Kingdom and ‘Col nies 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Child Without a Name. By Evetyn Everert Green, 
author of ‘“‘ Lenore Annandale’s Story,” etc. Illustrated by C. Wuymrer. 
Imperial 16mo. 35. 6. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

. =) A tale by this well-kaown writer, turning upon the fact that a litile boy 

Qo xo , who has been saved from a wreck lost all memory of his name and form.r 

history. He is brought up by a childless old squire, and becomes the mr: ans 
It is beautifully 


Soy “ > __ a * ain of bringing back love and faith to the old man’s heart. 
8 illustrated by C. Whymper. 
0 S$ Another King. By gauss I EDEN, author of ‘* Hester's 


Home,” etc. . 6.2. cloth Soards With Illustrations by E. Wuymrer. 
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Sunflowers Series. No. X 

(ACREEABLY PERFUMED) ‘ A tale involving the history a ree working-class families, showi: g 

how the head of one of them, a hard, sceptical, unforgiving man, was 

brought to the peace and light of the Gospel. 

Tied and Bound. By E. R. Garratt, author of “ Free to 
Serve,” etc. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

The story of three girls, illustrating how selfishness may appear even ia 
an outwardly religious life, and that true happiness cannot be found apart 
from Jesus Christ. 

Sundial Court. By Lucy Tay.or, author of “ Led into 
Light,” etc. Illustrated. 2s. cloth boards. 

The story of Reuben Ray, who is led by the influence of a friend to 

childlike trust in God, and who becomes in turn the means of blessing others. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON. 
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This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not, 


proved entirely satistactory.—it is already Cooked—Requires 
neither boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


Allen & Hanbury 3’ 
Infants’ FOO! 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and 
Children, supplying all that is required for the formation-of firm flesh 


Young 
and bone. Surprisingly beneficial resulis have attended the use of t 
Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 


Medical Teestimony and Full Directions accompany 
each Tin. 
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